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© Lthough the worthy Authour of this Book hath in the 
Prefices belonging to each Part given ſome account of 
the occaſion, manner, and method of Writing it, ſuf- 
d ficient to juſtify the order in which is laid ; yet ſmce 
we live in a captions age, wherem perſons are apt to 
| F ” Value themſelves from the skill they pretend tom dif 
covering the faults of others, and to Judge before they have taken time 
to conſider, or even to read what they ſo boldly diſparage and traduce, 
it may be neceſſary to prevent that inconvenience at the beginning, by 
ing the Reaſon ofthe following order, viz. of placing the Diſcourſe upon 
Sorrow before that which treats of the Nature, the faculties, and the 
operations of the Soul. A method, it"s confeſſed, that is not uſual or na- 
tural, to ſet the particular before the general ; but yet will appear to be 
very proper and convenient here, with reſpef to the occaſion upon which 
they were penn'd ; which was the diſconſolate condition that this Gentle» 
man Was reduced unto by the loſs of ſeveral Children im a ſhort time ; 
a condition that tried all the powers and force of his Soul,and which as it 
gave him the opportunity, ſoit made it neceſſary for him to find out and to 
conſider the arguments and ways that might tend to the quiet and _ 
fattion of his own mind, and ts arm him againſt the violent aſſaults of 
that melancholy paſſion. Theſe make up the Firſt Part, relating to the 
particular caſe, which conſiſts of Conſiderations againſt immode- 
rate care, &c. By this means his Soul by degrees began to feel it ſelf, 
his thoughts were more his om, and he had ſome leiſure to reflef upon 
the ſtrength, violence, and influence of that paſſion ; and from thence was 
led to the contemplation of the wonderful Effefts, Powers,and capacities 
2 an 
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of an human and reaſonable Soul ; a ſubjeFt that be theught would abun- 
dantly requite his pams,if he took it into ſerious conſideration. T his at his 
leiſure ke did ſo ſucceſsfully improve,that be from thence compos d his Se- | 
cond Book, or the general diſcourſe de Animi. Having thus arrived 
at ſome degree of quiet , he then thought himſelf not the only, 
afflifted perſon im the World, but that there were others that might 
need, and yet not ave leiſure or opportunity to think; or if they bad, 
might not hit upon the ſame arguments ; and that what was a diverſion 
and ſatisfaFtion to himſelf in the conſidering and compoſmg, might be 
ſoto others in the reading ; this inclined him to make them publick. This 
was a new conſideration ; and however qualified by his Genius, Temper, 
and Education, yet being diſtruſtful of himſelf, he reſolv'd to ſubmit it 
to the judgement of another, and of one that was a Stranger to hum, from 
whom be might therefore expeFt the freer cenſure. This Lrought hm 
to the Reverend the Dean of Canterbury, a perſon well known to 
the world no leſs for his mtegrity than accurate judgement, who 
with his wonted freedom did communicate his thoughts to him abont 
it, and encouraged him to proceed in his deſign. This candour with 
which that Judicious Perſon treated him, did at once both encreaſe 
his eſteem for him, and induced him to think over his Arguments agam, 
and try what he could further add for their confirmation a 


- This by times and in ſeveral ways be did proſecute, and ſent his thoughts 


in ſo many Familiar Epiſtles 80 the Dean, whom he had now made his 
Friend ; which being furniſhed with many peculiar obſervations ſerving 
his former. deſign, and tending more eſpecially to the further illuſtration 
of his Treatiſe C Anim, it was not fit to ſeparate them from the other : 
Theſe make up the Third Part of the Book. But now having vens 
tured thus far, he began to retraft what he had done, and to think 
that be had done too much, and after the Papers were ſent to the 
Preſs would have recalled and ſtifled them, had he not been reſtrain- 
ed at laſt by better Reaſons : And now they are publiſhed, thinks it beſt 
to conceal his name, that he may more unconcernedly abide the cenſare, or 
more eaſily obtain the pardon of his Readers, and that more eſpecially for 
the 5th Epiſtle, which reſpefis the Imagination ; a ſubje#t truly nice 


and mtricate, and which as it coſt him more pains to trace and examine, 


ſo upon examination he was moſt diſtruſtful of it, and moſt unwilling to 


publiſh what be had compoſed upon it ; deſigning it rather to be peruſed, 
than Printed as it is : And therefore he cannot ſo well own that to be his, 
as if it had been reviewed and corretted to his own mind. If there ſhould 
be any Errata's that have eſcaped. the (orreFor”s hand, the Author's 
diſtance from the Preſs will, Thope, excuſe them. 
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WES T is, Ithink, the Saying. of Terence, Facile om- 
WS nes cum Valemus, refta conſilia ggrotis damus. Bur 
32 in no diſtemper ſhall a man find more Vi- 
£8 ſirants with their preſcriptions, than thoſe of 
» the mind. Let him be but opprefled with 
grief or ſorrow, -he ſhall have many, like 
Fobs friends, (a) come every one from his place, and perhaps with leſs 
modeſty (not atrending filently ſeven days) ſhall forthwith ap- 
ply their remedies, betore the humor be gathered to an head. 
Bur if co any of theſe when ſeized upon by the ſame dif- 
temper, _ Proverb ſhould be retorted, Phyſician heal thy 
ſelf, "Tis to be doubted, moſt of them would prove like 
to a late famous Phyſician, and fink under that diſtemper, 
for the knowledge and Cure whereof he had at the ſame inſtant 
a Treatiſe in the Preſs. 

The Mind of man is a Labyrinth, bur it has four chief 
paſſions, from whence indeed all others do flow, as from 
their native Heads, or Fountains, and thoſe are Deſire and 
Joy, Fear and Sorrow. The firſt being or proceeding from an 
opinion of a future Good ; the ſecond of a preſent ; the 
third from an opinion of a future Evil, and the fourth of a 


(4) Job 21177 


_ Now fince it is Opinion ( as Sir. Walter (b) Raleigh 5) Ta his Pre: 


s prettily ſaid) and not Truth that travels the World without a 


Paſsport, and theſe paſſions which hurry us — we worl, 
an 


know not whither, are grounded in opinion and fanc 
"Tis not barely application of Truth from withour, bur f - 
rtous conſideration of Truth within, muſt cure us; And 
every one perhaps will do it beſt, in following Cicero's 
, way 
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way ( when he could receive no comfort from his friends, upon 
the death of his Daughter Tullia)and compoſe a cordial de con- 
ſolatione himſelf. HE 

This was the way of my cure, and this I conceive is beſt 
for every man. Bur he who cannot do this of himſelf may yer 
think well of that medicine, the operation whereof has been ex- 
perimented by the Author, and rather take his probatum eſt than 
anothers opinion; and to ſuch do I propoſe my caſe and the con- 
ſiderations reſpe&ting it. And becauſe the perfe&t knowledge 
of the cauſe may be ſometimes thought as martesial and ne- 
ceſſary as the diſeaſe itſelf; and men being apt to take up 
() Lament, that exclamation in relation thereunto,(a) Was ever ſorrow like my 
L12- ſorrow? exc. and think another mans cauſe bur trivial; I am con- 

tent whoever ſees this, ſhould know and judge of mine. 
4: It was thus, My Anceſtors having continued many de- 
| ſcents, poſſeſſed of a ſmall but competent Eſtate, under the noti- 
on of antient Gentlemen, left me the eldeſt,and I fear the laſt,of 
the family to le with, and retrivetheir ſeveral former in- 
cumbrances ; which my care and aſliduity, with God's bleſſing, 
performed. I rharried the daughter of a Gentleman of an an- 
tient honourable Family, and by her had ſeveral Sons and 
Daughters, to reap the fruit of my care, as I thought ; where- 
upon I was ready to fay, I had all that my heart could de- 
q fre. - And though I might place my Aﬀections on ſome 
other things, more than, was either becoming in bare ſo- 
briety, or requiſite in prudence; yet thele ſtole away the 
| ſtrength thereof, and I took greateſt complacency therein. 
After began to ſing this nally Requiem to my Soul, it pleaſ- 
ed God to put ſome ſtop thereto, by taking away one or 
two of my children, and at length to leave me (a pledge 
of his mercy I truſt, and not a ſubject for his furure trial 
_ ofme) one only Daughter remaining. The death of each 
of my children, were arrows which ſtuck faſt in me, and 
pierced me ſore ; but the laſt coming on the ſuddain, upon 
the moſt healthful and leaſt ex , and in the neck (as 1 
may ſay) of another, made ſo a wound in my Soul, that 
it cauſed me to deſpiſe all other his worldly bleſſings, and 
(96Ge-132- to begin to queſtion with him like Abraham, (b) Lord God 
what wilt thou give me, ſeeing T go childleſs ? Such an overflowing 
| frothy ſorrow it begat in me, that the very allaying thereof in 
| ſome meaſure [- have Reaſon to impute to the merciful lo- 
| ving kindneſs of a bountiful, oat gu and gracious God, aſ- 
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ſiting and ſtrengthening me. "Tis true, there yet remain ſuch 
reliques of the Diſeaſe, that whenever either the countenance, 
or pretty ——_ of any of my Children offer themſelves 
ro my thoughts, it cauſes a chillneſs over all my Spirits; which 
[ look on as remedileſs in any one, who carries about him 
the leaſt bowels of natural - AﬀeCtion, and ſuch, I cruſt, may 
well conſiſt with Grace ; But have brought ir to that, that 
the ſmart is no greater than the (a) Wound requires in any 
one, whoſe bowels are not petrified, and whoſe heart is not 
wholly ſenſeleſs and mortified. 

Next and immediately under God's grace, this cure has 
been thus far effte&ted, by my own thoughts and confidera- 
tion, (if they may be ſaid to have been mine) : And after the 
cure,l was willing to make them publick, that I might not 


(a) Flagran- 
1407 £quo 10% 
reſtat dolor 51lt 
Menus, utc Vile 
nere major. 


(b) bide his righteouſneſs within my heart , or keep back his mercy and ()% 49-to: 


truth, but declare the ſame to thoſe who come after. Indeed I cannot 
bur here acknowledge that thele thoughts or Meditations brake 
forth very abruptly (and it may be in many particulars blame- 
worthy ) from the heat within; Bur co bo one man ſpeak 
feelingly, may ſometimes work deeper impreſſions upon an 
Auditor, than another eloquently ; and a poor Priſoner who 
has found out a way to free himſelf from his Fetters, may 

ain more attention from his diſcovery, than a great Pro- 
eſfor in the Art. My thoughts have been too much buſied, 
God knows, about the World, (and beſides that, my Call- 


ing and Profeſſion never required Books adorned with Rhe- 


rorick, as ſome of thoſe who may chance to ſee this, know) 
ro make their exit in any artificial dreſs: and if in a plain 


arb, they ſhall work any good Effet upon any other, la- 

Fs under, or in danger to labour under, the ſame or 
the like diſeaſe; Let that perſon then affuredly know, 
that God had a deſign for his good, as well as mine, in 
my particular Affliction. And indeed ſuch is the univerſal 
care he has of Mankind, that every one might if he would, 
reap ſome benefit in anothers loſs. He who is not at pre- 
ſent aſſaulted, may yet prepare himſelf for a defence, and 
he who beholds the bruiſes of another may walk more 
carefully and take heed leſt he fall. He who has loſt no 
Children, or has none to loſe, may yer fee and conſider 
the vanity of diſquieting himſelf, (c) m heapmg up riches,and know: 
ing not who ſhall gather them. Theſe my rude thoughts, which 
have caſed me, may poſſibly incite another ro more ſober 
conſiderations 


(c) Pal. 39.6; 
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conſiderations of God's Wiſdom and Providence, and Man's 
folly. And then, I hope, that man will not blame me for 
thinking only according to thoſe abilities God has given 
me; ſince every one of us will confeſs, that the wileſt of us 
are bur the beſt conjeurers, and 'tis God only thatknows; and 
though I have thought rudely, and amiſs, yer it being nor 
willingly, 1 hopemy want of Learning or Wiſdom may re- 
ceive Pardon from God, and at leaſt a charitable Cenſure rom 
man. 

[ was ſomewhat the rather induced to commir theſe my 
rambling Thoughts to Paper, from ſome hopes, that ſuch as 
chance to ſee them would not look on them, as the Cry, or 
Trumpet of one that indeavours to drive men into the San- 
&tuary from a gainful Art, and yer ſtays himſelf without the 
Vail, bur the genuine ſearch and effe& of trouble and ſor- 
row,” which never finds Reſt till ic enters there. Here are in- 
deed ſome little Eſſays of our own ſufficiency, but tending 
and pointing to a better Phyſician of our Soul and Body ; 
tro one that is able to ſhew us the true method of cure, 
and without whom, we ſhall never be able to find the ſha- 
dow of any certain rule, but groap about, till wearied and 
fainting, and find our Errors only on the other fide of our 
Graves. 
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SECT. |L 

Conſiderations a rainſt immoderate care for a man's own Poſterity, 

. and Sorrot for the loſs of Children ; taken m general from the Pro- 
vidence of God, from the uſefulneſs and neceſſuty of Affliftions, and 
thoſe brought down to the caſe. _ Page I 

SECT. IL, 

Particular. conſiderations to moderate our paſſions, ſuch 4s (1) the ad- 

' vantage of God's chooſing for us. (2) The folly of our own Choice, 
with reſpeFt eſpecially to the Goods of fortune, and particularly to 
(bildren ; we cannot foreſee how they will prove,or what may happen 
to them to make them, and us by them, miſerable. (3) Our ſms are the 
cauſe of all Evil and exceed our ſufferings, and which are often to be 

covered by them, as is exemplified in the loſs of Children. (4) Our 
remamng enjoyment's ſurmount our ufferings. page 8 
SECT. II. 

Of the Nature and Origine of Sorrow ; that it ariſeth chiefly from Love, 
which is the root of all paſſions. The cure of ſorrow by the love of 
God. | 28 page 20 

SE CT. Iv. 

The remedies ordinarily preſcribed againſt Sorrow,conſidered, and ſhewed 
tobe of little force towards the cure of it ; as that death is 4 com- 
mon thing, that we cannot recal our Friends, that they are , 
that our caſe is not ſmgular, That its not to be cured by Reaſon and 
Philoſophy-alone, and by nothing leſs than an influence from above. 
What graces are exerciſed in Affliftion. page 29 

Bjaculations ufed in the ſtate of the diſeaſe. page 36 
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BOO K Il. oo” | 1 
ATreatiſe of the -Joul, contaming ſeveral difcourfes $ , Nature, 
Powers, and Operations of it. 
The Preface ſhewmg the occaſions and Reaſons of writing ſuch a 
traft. Page 45 
PARTI. 
SECT. L 


How far the Soul of man is ſimilar pith that of Brutes ? The Soul conſi- 
dered i the three prime faculties of the Intelle&, viz. the Imagination, 
Mmory, and Reafon. That Beaſts work more regularly im order to 
their end than men. That man only beholds things at @ diſtance. p.5 2 

; SECT. I. 
Wherein the Soul of man exceeds that of Brutes? Its immortality confader- 
ed, and proved from Scripture, and particularly from the writings of 


Moſes. page 56 

| SECT. WW, 
4 Þs Immortality maintained and illuſtrated from its ebſtruftions in its 
eperations,as deliriums and dotaye. page 57 

| SE CT. IV. 
hs Immortality proved from the manner of its afting in the inferiour fa- 
culties, ſumilar with Brutes, page 60 
_ SE 7 foo » fe | if 
Its Immortality further illuſtrated from is different operations in dif 
wg 6-3 Whereas Beaſts of the ſame ſpecies do all agree m 
thei deſires and delights. page 61 

SECT. VI. 


The Immortality of the Soul of man illuſtrated from the difference be- 
tween Parents and Children, and its di e from it ſelf. page 63 
p SECT. VE. / "5 
The immortality of it ſhew'd from its urweariedneſs m aftmg from its re» 
flex afts, which cannot proceed meerly from Senſe. page 65 
- .. SBCT. VR 

Rs nemortality ſhew'd from things peculiar to man,as Weepi er, 
Speech ; and the nature of theſe conſidered with reſpe&t to their diffe- 
rent cauſes,and which cannot be extraFted out of matter. Refleions 

#n Atheiſm, and the immortality of the Soul ſhewed from the deſires 
that are to be fewnd even in the defenders of it. page 67 
PART 
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PART I. 
SECT. I. 
Of the ſeveral faculties and operations of the Soul, arid therein of volun* 
tary and involuntary motion. | page 75 
SECT: I 


Of the AﬀeFtions of the Soul, the ſeverals of them. The nature of Envy, 
8c. conſidered. | hagey6 
| SECT. IL 


Of the riſe of the Aﬀeftions ; Love the primary mover of them. What 
part in the Soul is the ſeat of the Paſſions ; Of the Eleart, the Sto- 
mach, and Spleen. | page 78 

SE CT. IV. 

Of the Imagination, which receives ſeveral names according to its works 
ing, 4s, Invention, Conception, Reflexion, Apprehenſun, Cogitation, 
Fancy. A Syncope or ſwoun peculiar to man, in which Imagination 
ceaſeth to work. In all the ramblings of Imagination there is a de- 
pendence. Its a faculty Reaſon hath the leaſt power over ; And the 
benefit of not having an abſolute power over it. page 83 

| SECT. V. 

Of Memory. He that hath a ſmart invention ſeldom waits a good Mes 

ny The impreſs in it on the Imagination is according to the ſtrength 


Aﬀettions and Reaſon, Wp---. page 87 

SE C T: VL | 

Of Reaſon, that ſaving graces are mgrafted on it: page 88 
SE CT. VI. 


Of the Will. The Will free as reſpefting ſelf, but depending on God. 
No other will in Brutes, but what receives immediate impreſſion from 
Senſe ; ſuch a will as ariſeth from; but cannot put a ſtop to thought. 


\2 B page 89 
| SE C T. VII. 
Of Conſciente, what it is, of a tender Conſcience; page 90 
SE CT. IX. 


Of the faculties of the Soul working upon each other. Senſe works 
upon the Imagmation; and the Imagination upon the AfﬀeFions, and 
both upon nao and Reaſon again on the AﬀeZtions, 8c. Rea- 

nd, cad 


ſon influenced by the Divine pro page 93 
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PART II. 
| SE C.I,-L 
Of the prevailing faculty of the Stul.; and wherein the primacy ſeems to 
be. Of the concurrence of the Imag mation and the Aﬀettions ; and the 


power of the Aﬀettions. page 98 
Sean: bb — = hs. * 
The potency ſeems to be in the AﬀeFtions, if we conſult Scripture. p. 101 
SEED I1W 
It rhay ſeem to be m ſome Afﬀetticn from humane conjefture. p. 107 
Si fre E CI. IV. 
Of the patency of the Afﬀeftions. They are not to be ſubdued by Reaſon 
Vols we fr is oft ſubdued by them. page 104 
| SECS: V. 
Some” Aﬀeftion is the ſubſtantial part of the Soul. page 109 
SEC VI. 
How the Aﬀettions move from the Imagination, or otherwiſe, as from 
Revelation, Reaſon, or Senſe. page 110 
£714 0 OE . Vih 


What light the Imagination receives from Reaſon. Of the weakneſs of 
Reaſon. Of the dependence which the Soul hath upon the Body m its | 
operations. | Page 112 
SE C T. VII. 

Of the excellency and advantage of Reaſon, notwithſtanding its mability 
and dependence. page 115 
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P ARI IV. 
SE CT. L 
Means to reclaim the Soul. The AfeFions not oppoſed, forthwith cool. 
Reaſon ſhews us our Errors,but neeeds Faith to enforce it. p. 118 
* 2k IF Wah 
* Of Love, Love toward man a principle of Nature, and what Faith doth 
not ſet us at liberty from. Tt ſhould be Univerſal. Page 122 
SE CT. III. 
How Love may be regent. Though Love be the principal grace, it ows 
much of its vigour to the concurrence of the reſt, as is exemplified in 


Humility, Juſtice, —_— Faith. page 129 

e Concluſion. 
Againſt Cenſuring. That we ſearch not into things tos high for us, but 
make the word of God our guide. Page 132 
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BOOK Il. 
Containing ſeveral Epiſtles ro the REvEereNd; the 
DEeanof CanTERBUR y. 


EPISH 6 
Iherem the Author, after ſome Apology for the not making publick his 


Treatiſes de Dolore & de Anima, makes ſome reflexions on A- 
theiſm, and blames the unneceſſary and extravagant dſputes and wri- 
tings againſt ſuch as ſeem tamted with it. That the way to convince 
ſuch is by the praftice of Religion. That oppoſition doth often conti- 
nue , that which if neglefted would fall of it ſelf, as men of ſharp 
wits delight to find Antagoniſts. page 1 


EPISEM 


Wherein be treats of the cauſe of aftion or motion under the notion of 

Spirit. That a Spirit conſcioug of its own work is durable. That the 
flſhes,thoughts and aftions = own Spirits are often miſtaken for, 
and applied to the operation of the Spirit of God. Four ways of Gods 
operation with reſpeft to man, 1. By his common Providence. 2. By 
his merciful Providence, or reſtraining Grace. 3. By bis bountiful 
Providence, or common renewmg grace. 4. By his Spirit, or ſpecial 
renewmg Grace. How God according to all theſe may be mvocated. 
The danger of applying the operation of the Spirit to every work m 
man ; And how fit it is toclear the mind of ſuch Errour. Of the uſe 
of ſolitude in ſome particular Seaſons, as the moſt ready and likely way 
to diſcover Truth, page 13 


EPIST. I. 


Wherein be ſets down ſome further grounds and Reaſons of his opmion of 
the Mortality, or utter annihilation of the Souls of Brutes upon their 
death. No durable Spirit in any viſible Creature but man, of Sympa- 
thies and Antipathies im Plants and Animals. The ſoul of Beaſts eſ- 
ſential with the Body, and ſo ſubjeft to the ſame fate. The Intelle&t m 
them in its height at the firſt, whereas that m man is gradual. Afts 
peculiar to reaſonable Creatures, as deſire of diſſolution, and voluntas 
ry abſtinence. The Spirit of Brutes determined by Senſe. No Crea- 


ture 
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ture beſides man lays up more than is ſufficient to maintain it ſelf. We 
attribute gueater gifts and Sagacity to mere Animals than they have, 
as in Ants. That there may be «s much Intellef in Creatures we con- 
verſe not with, as thoſe we do. The opinion of the utter anmbilation 
of the ſpirit of Brutes hath no tendency to Atheiſm. page 39: 


E PTS. Iv: 


IWherein the Author Treats of man's ignorance, in his ſearch into the moſt | 


ordinary work of Nature, and concludes how much more dim-ſighted 


. we are when we look into the frame and ſtrufture of man's Soul. 


Solomon's knowledge of e not univerſal ; much in Nature 


found out accidentally. No one work of it fully to be underſtood. How 


Nature doth change in its operations, Of change in Colours, and that 
the variety in them is unaccountable. That there is a tranſcendent 
Wiſdom ruling and appearing in all far above our reach : And ſo there 


4s great Reaſon for caution m our enquiries or affirmations. page 60 


EPTS TT. V. 


Wherem be further illuſtrates the mberent or native Power and Predoms- 


A 


/ nancy of the Aﬀetrons above the other faculties of the Soul ; but more 


particularly treats of the Imagmation, its deception inus, our miſeries 
thereby, and the remedies againſt its deluſion. Imagination in Brutes 
ariſeth only from Senſe ; That in them receives its objefts in their 
proper Nature ; they are ſeldom miſtaken in the face rs Fleavens, 
&c. they cannot revolve in their mmd, or recall Imagination ; 

mation m them changeth according to its objefts ; Imagmation m 
us ſometimes ſupplies the place of Reaſo, as in the caſe of Tranſubs 


ftantiation, &C. deceives the AﬀeFtions, Imagination, and in Conjun- 


fon with them is the _ Error,as m malice, 8c. 'T be good man 
the only rational man. ference "twixt Reaſon and ratiecination. 
Reaſon deceives not, and is the chief principle of governing the 
Thonghts. The advantage of ſorrow in curbing the Imagination. The 
Imazmation _ to infettion from the humours of the Body. When 
we are anſwerable for its tranſgreſſions > Thoughts cannot ariſe from 
Senſe 4 page 68 
EFILISTL.. VL | 


Wherem he treats of the various impreſs of the Divine Power each 
particular created ſubſtance, much more upon the Souls of bs td 
in there is great diſſmmilitude ) And further ſhews how prone we are 


from 
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from thence to miſtake in judging of the temper of others and our own. 
Thence he proceeds to diſcourſe of the Nature, grounds, meaſure, and 
ends of Friendſhip. page 128 


E PIST. VI. 


Of the different purſuits of the Souls of men,wherein we are ready to accuſe 
each other of folly,though not our ſel'ves,and yet im a degree are all weak 
and fooli » That no purſuit of the Soul here, wc or com= 
mendable, further than it mtentionatly advanceth God's glory, which 
is the mark ſet before us, and which if we do not behold m all our tra- 
vails, our labour m the iſſue will prove of as little profit as comfort. 

page 156 


E P1IST:. VI. 


Compleat Happineſs bere is merely in ſpeculation. - That natural endow: 
ments in the Soul do contluce to the zaſe peace andl quitt of it, nd ue 
dey deſirable thoagh we ateanenee happineſs Learning 
and Knowledge, Wiſdom, Prudence and ſubtdty c « That ; 
even Prudence,the moſt likely conduFt to Happmeſiwas never yet the 
conſtant concomitant of the cleareſt human Soul. No ſatisfaion 
without the belief of a Providence. page 166 


EPISHE ML 


Wherem the Author maintains a divine Wiſdom, and Providence, rulmg 
in and over the Soul of man, more eſpecially, and more apparently (if 
conſidered ) than any work of Creation : And that the AﬀeFtions m 

| the heart of man ſeem that part of the Soul, whereon God more 
eſpecially exerciſeth his Prerogative, moulding and changing them on 
the ſudden, to his ſecret purpoſes beyond and even contrary to any 
foreſight, conjefture, or Imagination of the Soul it ſelf. page 185 


EPISH 4 


Of Credulity and Incredulity, the riſe of both, and that Credulity of the 
two, is of more pernicious conſequence. And of the evil of impoſung on 
others, or creating or raiſing a Belief on falſe or uncertam Princi- 
ples. Of the word, notion,and grace of Faith. Of the ſtrange Variety 
of Beliefs in the World. Of Liberty of Conſcience. page 195 
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CONSIDERA LIONS 


AGAINST 


Immoderate care for a Man's own Poſterity_ 
and ſorrow for the loſs of Children, 


—_— 


SRECHE k 


Of Affiitions in general, their Wſefulneſs and Neceſſity ; and in par- 
ticular, the loſs of Children conſidered, With the uſe and end of it. 


£& HE firſt -thoughts which preſented themſelves 
&4 to me (and what I ever before firmly believed) 
$719 were theſe ; Thar, firſt, as there is one Ecernal 
229 wile God, Creator of Heaven and Earth, and 
>. all things therein ; So, ſecondly, the fame God 
has a care over all the works of his Creation, 
and continually rules, and diſpoſes all things, according to his 
infnite wiſdom, which a& of his we call Providence. 

To doubt of this, were not only to deny all Scripture, and 
relinquiſh my profeſſion of Chriſtianity, but even to abandon 
my very Reaſon ; For, from this firſt part of iny belief, I chink 
there are few diflencers, and although this Age affords a num- 
ber of David's jolly ſanguine Fouls, who at ſome time think 
otherwiſe in their hearts, yet thoſe ſame hearts from afflicti- 
ons, will think the ſame with mine, unleſs they have hardned 
them on purpole, to ſhut out all Deity ; and fince at firft they 
would have none to ſerve, now they are reſolved co let innone 
(ſo long as they can oppole it) to puniſh, 

As to the ſecond part of my belief, oppoſed by the more 
moderate Atheiſt, I chink it has, and might be ants 4 good, not 
only by Sccipture, bur Reaſon : Yer ſeeing it is not the thing, 
I am about to take in hand, nor whereof I doubt, ler other 
men ſeek their (atisfa&tion from more Learned hands, I, for 


B my 


ps 


a (al. I 47. 4- 


Conſiderations againſt immoderate care 


my part think, that if God take care of the Sparrow, he will 
a & care of me; and if the hairs of my head are numbred, 
God will not take leſs care about my Body, than the Excre- 
ſcencies thereof. : 

All that I ſhall ſay hereabout further, is, I cannot conjeRture, 
by what new methoJs the Devil hs brougat in Proſelyres for 
open Atheilm, fincz his ancient method was to nooze men b 
Polytheiſm ; bur I am verily perfwad2d, that ſince his Trade 
failed him therein, and the Temples of Idols began to be 
thrown down, ſo as he could not reap fo large a Crop that 
way ; it has been none. of his {lighteſt policies, nor the leaft 
covert Trap or Ginn to take mea in, to infuſe lily into the 
brains of a number of men, ( who account themſelves Sages ) 
That God has allotted the Government of Sublunary aftairs, 
tro inferiour Powers ; and from hence have increaſed and mul- 
tiplied, the ſtrange opinions and notions of Fate, Deſtiny, Ne- 
ceſliry, Fortune, Chance, and the like. Now if he can per- 
{wade us to aſcfibe to theſe, any ſole or chief operation ia our 
actions, he obtains by conſequence, e're we are aware, what 
by expreſs terms he could nor lo cafily do, For if we attribute 
any ruling Power to ought elſe chen one Eternal God, we ds 
in effect deny ſuch an Exiſtence ; becauie Unity is the inſepa- 
rable and eflential attribure of Deity, and 5y acknowledging 
more than one, we do in effect deny that chere is any. 

I will nor diſpute what Influences, or benign or malevolent 
Aſpects celeſtial Bodies have over us: But thisI am aflured 
of, and am no whit afraid by God's afliſtance to maintain, 
Thar'there is a Superior Power ruling in them, one * who 
telleth the Stars, and calleth them all by their names, that doth order 
and determine them according to his good will and plealure, 
from whom we are to look for all our good or evil in this 
World. And thither it is, that the Apoſtle St. James directs 
us plainly, when he tells us, * Every good giving, and every per- 


| fett gift is from above, and cometh down from the Father of Lights, 


with whom there is no ruariableneſs,- ncr ſhadow of turning. On 
which place, ſays one, would not-any man have thought ir a 
more proper attribute .of God, for the Apoſtle to have ſaid 
there, From God the author of all good things, or the like, then, 
Father of Lights ? No, ſays he, there is ſomething more in it : 


+ He would have us look higher than thoſe Lights, (from whoſe 


influence ſo many place their good or evil) and think, they 
have not their wildom from Mercury, &c. And upon that 


very 
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yery Text doth the © Author very prettily obſerve, that in the e Biſhop <> 


foregoing -ver/. 16. ( which is, Err not, my dear Bretl ren ) that 
the phrale Err not, is in the original, w 7aziz3:, of which 
very word, ſays he, come the Planets. Indeed were any man 
aſſured, that all our inclinations and ations, all our good or 
ill ſucceſs, were under the ſole uncontroulable diſpoſition of a 
few wandring Planets, or the government of a blind Goddeſs 
Forrune, or >, beim . he need not be very earneſt or ſolicitous 
( for that were vain, ſince they are inexorable) for the life 
of himſelf, Children or Friends , bur rather rejoyce at the ex- 
emption from ſuch a dominion by death, and conclude then 
with Job, that there only ſhall we © be at reſt. 

But having granted this ro my ſelf, That there is nothin 
happens here on Earth, bur what is ordered and diſpoſed by 
the firſt Creator, who by rooting up one, and planting ano- 
ther. does, as the Pſalmiſt ſays, in that Ry ſubject of his 


providence, © Renew the face of the Earth, my thoughts in the «ra. 104.39 


next place, tended unto this ; whether the lols of my Children 


were an angry correttion of God, againſt which, * David and / "5-6. 1. & 
Jeremy lo pray. If it were, I thought even then, I had little jer. «» +4. 


reaſon like a lullen Aſs to lye down under the burthen, bur 
rather to ger up, and bear it with patience, leſt che ſame Ma- 
ſter ſhould lay a greater wes upon me, and not only fo, but 
even draw forth his Sword and ſlay me too ; nay Reaſon 
prompted me, rather to examine my ſelf wherein I had more 
chiefly provoked him to wound and pierce me through with 
theſe Darts, and to ſtay his hand if it were poſſible, not barely 
by a ſincere repentance for the ſame, but a full purpoſe and 
reſolution to depart from every evil way ; and certainly in all 
God's ways and methods, this is the chiet end and ror fag ro 
make us wiſe unto Salvation. 


Bur ſince as the Propher ſays, * Hi righteouſneſs is like to an g va. 36. 6. 


high Mountain, viltble to every Eye, but his Judgments are 4s a 
great deep, paſt finding out, or fachoming ; I thought it nor 
good, to make too curious an enquiry thereinto, nor dive into 
his ſecrets, nor deſpair of his mercy and loving kindneſs, bur 
tro purpoſe and reſolve of amendment, and to truſt, though 


® he will not leave us altogether unpuniſhed, yet that bis correftion 6 jer. $0. 11 


may be m meaſure , and fince he has been pleaſed to promiſe, 


' that every thing ſhall work for the goud of them that love him, it # Rom. 8. 28. 


may not be preſumption in us to think, that whatſoever hap- 
pens, is not only what he ſees beſt for us; bur that we may 
B 2 curn 
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turn the Perſpective, and look on his Judgments ſent in mer- 
cy, not in wrath : And, ſceing he has given us the grace to be- 


- hold it-is his doing, we may therefore conclude with Manoah's 
jug. 13-23. Wife, If he were pleaſed to kill us, * he would not bave ſhewed us 
theſe thmgs. 


Now firſt, let us look on afflitions, loſles, croſſes, and ca- 
lamities, in general ſo termed, and ſee whether there be ſuch 
evil in them, as men generally opine. Indeed ſo wonderful 

/ aces in bis are the goods of affliction, as ! one of the learnedſt of our 
Efſays. Nation has highly admired Seneca for that ſaying of his, Bona 
rerum ſecundarum optabilia, adverſarum mirabilia ; That the good 
things that belong to prolperiry are to be wiſhed, but the good 
things which belong to adverſity, are to be admired : And 
m Hebr.12-11- indeed although the Apoſtle tells us, that ® no afflition for the 
preſent is joyous, but grievous ; yet if we look (as wile men ſhould) 
upan the end, we ſhall find cauſe to glory in tribulation, 
" knowing (as its ſaid) that tribulation worketh patience, and patience 
experience, and experience hope, and hope maketh not aſhamed. Now 
if from tribulation, as the firlt ſeed ſown, there is once grown 
+ Rom. 8.20. yp in. Us, a Well-grounded hope, and our * /ubjettion to wanity 
2 Verſ. 18. becomes a ſubjeftion in hope, we ſhall ? reckon the ſufferings 0 
thu preſent life, not warthy to be compared with the glory that ſhall be 
7 Eptel 6-17- revealed im 145; then have we got on an 4 Helmet, as St, Paul 
rHebr.6-19. calls it ; then have wean * Anchor ſure and ſtedfaſt ; then in- 
ſRom. 12. 12. ſtead of ſorrowing, are we become | rejoycing (as he terms! it) 
: m bope. 

David ( tiled the man after God's own heart ) could find 
vPlal 23.4- * comfort in bu rod and bis ſtaff, and was both ſenſible of the 
uw Pſal.119 67, goods of _ af fliftion, and that God QUuTr of very faithfulneſs (ends 
7.47” it, But belidethele Cordials to be extracted ; Adverſicy has 

other natural fruits, and is a School, wherein more have pro- 
fired many ways, than Proſperity ; it is indeed the fire moſt 
apt to refine the whole nature of man, and take off thoſe 
droffie bumours, which diſquiet the mind. We ſhall find lit- 
tle, eicher purity or virtue, in our ſettled Waters ; there muſt 
be certain ſeaſons, for the Angel of affliction to come down 
and trouble us, like the Pool of Betheſda, before virtue ſhall 
arxe from us. It is a common old Fable ( but has a good 
Moral ) of the Wager between the Wind and the Sun, which 
ſhould ſooneſt xob the wayfaring man of his Cloak , all the 
ſtormy blaſts which came from the firſt, made him but to hold 
i the taſter, and cloſer to him; but the bright ſhining rays of 


« rne 


» Rom. F. 3, 
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the Jater, did ſo inſenſibly melt him, that he was forced to 


chrow it off, and expoſe himſelf as it were naked to danger : 
Our moral virtues are our coverings, which we embrace in 
adverſity, and' caſt off in proſperity. It has been obſerved, 
that Rome never had braver, or better men, than ar that 
time, when Hanibal ſtood before the Walls. And the beſt 
man of Rome ( if we may take the Oracle of Apollo's word for 
it) Scipio Naſica, did afterwards oppoſe Cato in open Senate, 
againſt the razing of Carthage , for this very reaſon, that ir 
might ftand as a bridle againſt Rome's exorbirances , fince 
peace and proſperity, would as well deſtroy them, as it had 
done other Nations, (viz.) the Perſians, Gracians, &c. 

And although proſperity was the blefling promiſed in the 
Old Teſtament, and God's peculiar people the Jews, poſlefled 
in peace a Land flowing with Milk and Honey, and * Houfes « per. 6. 11. 
full of all good things, which they filled not, Wells dig ged which they 
digged not, and Vmeyards and Ulive-trees which they planted not ; 
that Kings bowed down unto them, and their Poſteriry mul- 
tiplied like the Sand of the Sea : yer not only Dayid, who had 
his particular aMiRion in his Children, tells us tis good, ee. 
bur in the full height of their proſperity, his Son Solomon, their 
moſt flouriſhing King, who enjoyed as many worldly com- 
forts, as any man whatſoever, and wanted none of thoſe 
things, the World calls felicities ; when he had conſidered all 
things, and ſufficiently deſcribed the vanity thereof, [d 
us they are not only vanity, but vexation of Spirit ; he gives 
adverſity ( as we term it) the preheminence, and tells us, 
that ? it # better to go to the houfe of mourning, than to the boufe of 3 «cis 7. 
feaſting . that ſorrow #4 better than laughter ; that the heart of the _ 
Wiſe man is m the houſe of mourning, but the beart of fools in the 
honſe of mirth. Solomon has, in the Chriſtian part of the World, 
obtained the reputation of Wiſe, and ſurely we may juſtifie 
him in thele fayings to the refidue of ir, if men would confi- 
der the nature ws quality of each of theſe kind of paſfions 
apart. For joy or mirth ( Worldly ) is a dilatation or relaxa. 
tion of all f faculties of the Soul, and fo, apt to looſen or 
ſlacken the reins of Reaſon, and give the Soul a free range 
over the World and Worldly objects ; when as, ſorrow is a 
ſummoning of them into the heart, holds them in for a time, 
draws, and contracts again the reins of Reafon, and, unleſs ir 
degenerate into feartul deſpair, never breaks them, bur has ar 

length a kind of inward joy to accompany it: fo as, if m 
laughter 


vF 


6 


a Mat. 5. 4+ 
6 Luk. 6. 21. 


c Hebr. 1:2. $. 


dEcdleſ. 1.43. The 4 increaſe of knowledge to be the increaſe of ſorrow. Profpe- | 
rity at the beſt, has its cares, and its troubles, its anxious | 
thoughts and fears, and there we are generally our own | 
Li&ors and Tormentors. And when we once take up the | 
Croſs in that ſence, and become our own Executioners upon | 
the Rack, we can find no Phyſician to fly to, bur © diſquiet our | 
ſelves in -vain, as the Pſalmiſt ſays ; whereas, whenever the | 


ePlal 39. 6. 
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laughter the heart may be ſorrowful, (which 1 doubt not many 


have experimented ) men want but the contrary motion, or 
ſorrow barely and ſimply, withour other ingredient, ro expe- 
rimenc, that in tears, the heart may be joyful. 

If we deſcend to the New Teſtament, which is our chief 

Tenure, there we find no benediftion on proſperity, but the 
contrary ; and a wiſer than Solomon, our Saviour himlelf, 
(whom che Scriptures term to be vir dolorum ) in his Sermon 
on the Mount, begins with a bleſſing on adverſities, * Bleſſed 
are they that mourn, for they ſhall be comforted ; and * Bleſſed are 
ye that weep now, for ye ſhall laugh ; nay in mundo preſſura, hath 
been thought ſo ſure a mark of a Chriſtian, thar ſome of the 
Ancienc Fathers and Saints, have earneſtly prayed for it, and 
have been ready to doubt of their Sonſhip for want of 
© chaſtiſement. 

Proſperity it ſelf, is in no kind exempt from 'vexation of 
Spirit ; neither Solomon's great Eſtate, nor his honour, nor his 
very increaſe in wiſdom excuſed him ; even there he found, 


Crols is laid on us, we have recourſe to God, the Phyſician of | 


our Souls, who is ready to ſweeten and allay thoſe troubles, 
he ſees not fit, wholly to remove : And indeed the one is the 


>. 4 


ready cure of the other, and often, I doubt not, in mercy ſent, | 


ro take us off from —_ our ſelyes, and to teach us to | 


throw down that burthen which is ſo heavy, and take up his, 
which in compariſon thereof, through his gracious and merci- 


#:$am2414 ful aſſiſtance, is light and eaſie. So true is that of David, ''ti bet- 


ter*to fall into the hands of God, than into the hands of men, whether 


others, or our ſelves. 


 @_ _— 


ONE EI ITS 


A. —— - 


Having ſomewhat conſidered AfMfictions in general, my | 
next ſtep was, to deſcend to the particular loſs of Children, 


| Who, being the expreſs Image of our ſelves, and in whom we | 


expe&t to live after we are dead, are moſt apt to creep inſen- | 
ſibly into our hearts, and to ſteal away the ſtrength of our | 


affections trom all other obje&s ; wheretore the loſs of them | 


uſually works ſo deeply upon us, that thereupon we are ready 
£0) 
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to think, God is very angry with us, and that therefore he will 

blot out our name and memorial from off the face of the 

Earth. - Yer as in Afictions in general, fo in this here, I 

chought ir not amiſs for every one, who profeſles himſelf a 
Chriſt;an, to look in the firſt place, how far Children are, or 

may be as 2 bleſſing to us. Theſe we find in the front of 
bleſſings in tac Old Teſtament, 8 Be frutfil and multiplys which #6. 1. 22. 
is alſo repeaced to Þ Noah immediately aſter the Floud ; and 5 ce. g. 1. 
Abraham 1s brought to look on the Stars, and told, ' /o ſhall ; co. ,,.; 
thy /eed be. Fruitfulneſs in this kind is all along promiſed as the 

reward of a virtuous life, and * barrenneſs pronounced as a curſe, & Gn. +0. 18 
and the taking away a mans poſterity, the ſevereſt Judgment, *** +3 
(not only all, Male and Female, bur even Male alone, as thar | 
of interficiam de Abab mingentem ad parietem *) as may be ſeen, / : King.21.24 
by che deſtruction of the " Firſt-born throughout the Land of »£:e.1+.29. 
Exypt, and in the cale of " Ely, Ahab, and others. Yet even » : $am. >. 33» 
during the Law and the Prophets, belide the inſtances in that ** 
particular affliction Jaid on good men, as Job and others ; 

David himlelf, who had as large a promiſe as any man, for the 
continuance of his poſterity on an Earchly Throne, did not 

look upon ic, as the only ſpecial mark of God's favour : For 

in that 17 Pſalm, where he ſpeaks of the men of this World, 

who have their portion in this life ; he ſays of them, ® they are «Pal. 17. 14! 
frll of Children, or have Children at their deſire, and leave the reſt of 

their ſubſtance for their babes. And his Son Solomon, the wileſt of 

men, has made a counterpoize of that Earthly gift, whether 

they are given us as a blefling always, or as a punithment ; for 

it P 4 wiſe Son make a glad Father, a fooliſh one 18 the heave of inte 6 
his mother, and 9 Father too : And even in that ſenſe, his laying ger. 7. 21, 
may be verified, that if a man beget an hundred Children, and live ** 

many years, yet a; 1timely birth is better than he. 

Bur in the New Teſtament, where we claim as Legatees 

oaly, we find no promiſes of the inheritance of an Earthly 
Kingdom, or Children to inherit it, but are rather comman- 

ded by Chrilt, to forſake all to follow him, to ſet our affeFtions on | 
things above , "with this threatning caution, that * he that loves rue. 10.35, 
father or mother, »:Gre than me, is not worthy of, me ; and he that loves 

fon or dughter more than me, is not worthy of me : nay St. Luke 

utes the wor? © hate inthe caſe of comparilon ; and 'tis obſer- /Luk r4.26. 
vabie thact!hole who (eemed to exprels it as a happinels in our 

very Saviour 5 paroat, with this acclamation, * Bleſſed is the * Luk 11. 27. 
woi:b that bare thc, and the paps that gave thee ſuck, received a 


very 


8 
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Conſiderations againſt immoderate care 
very ſhort and ſharp reply from him. And indeed this ought 


above all things to be our Sovereign comfort in this affliction 
of loſs of Children, that * God ſpared not his own Son, but delive- 
red him up for #s all, and theretore it ſhould make us become 
true Sons of Abraham the Father oof the faithful, and readily part 
with onr only Son, when he is pleaſed to call for him. 

' And now if this ſevere puniſhment be no ſign of God's for- 
ſaking us, but may be taken as a Fatherly corre&tion as well as 
others, why then ſhould we not look on it, as an Alarm to Re- 
pentance ? An intent to wean us from the World, and make us 
yield up our hearts, and place our afteftions on that true ob- 
je& of love, himſelf 2 An invitation to more fixed joys then 
this World affords, to find our, and taſte, and ſee, how good 


and gracious he is ? 


RR ———_— 


SECT. IL 
Some Conſiderations offered to moderate our Paſſions. 


O help us whereto, theſe following frail humane Conſi- 
| derations may be ſome furtherance, or at leaſt may 
ſomewhat abate the fury of our head-ſtrong paſſions. 

Firſt, That that great Creator, Ruler, and Governour of the 
Univerſe, being infnicely wiſe ; whatever he does, all his dil- 
poſals, all his Ele&tions, and choices for us, ( beſides the good 
of others and his own glory intended in them) are really and 
truly, moſt fic, proper, and better for us then our own. For we 
looking no further then the painted outſide of things, * ſþend our 
labour for that which (in the end) profiteth not : But ® his thoughts 
being not our thoughts, as the Prophet there ſpeaks , and he ar 
one intuition, beholding all things, paſt, prelent, and to come, 
does by an infinite, unerring wilton, and beyond our Cconcep- 
tions, ſo work, as may in the end, beſt rend cowards the true 
and perfect happineſs of every one of his Creatures. 

Let us but recall to our memories our often eager purſuit, 
after many things, whereabout, in the concluſion, we have 
either rejoyced at the miſling of them, or been cloyed with their 
enjoyment, and we ſhall better ſee, and believe this wiſdom of 
God in his diſpoſals, and find from thence our wolumus is often 
ler and hindred for a malumus. Some of the very Heathen, who 
never had any of thoſe immediate precepts from God, of raking 
no thoughts what they ſhould eat, or what they ſhould drink, 


or 
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or what they ſhould put on ; nor were expreſly commanded, to 
k caſt all their care on God, for be cared for them ; by the very light EL Pet.sS. 7. 
of Nature, ſaw, and reſted in the wiſe diſpoſal of a Deity: 
Socrates his rule was, to pray for bleſſings in general only, be- 
cauſe the gods knew beſt to chuſe particulars for us. And ir 
this xy cale, of y Children, the Poet, d Conjuginm petimns, partamq; wxoris: at illit 
among other things, in that excel- Not um, fo paeri, qualiſve futura fit nxor, 
lent Satyr, could ſhew us the folly of uv 1. 4. Sat. 10, 
our deſires for them, when the gods only knew, what happineſs 
would ſpring from them, and doth adviſe us in all things to a. 


| pertect " reſignat jon of our will to that e Permirtas ipfis impendere numinibus quid 


of the Divine power. — Convenat nobis, rebuſq; ſit mile noſtrig. 
that ſaying of Judas Maccabeus, * Nevertheleſs as the will of God in f Mac. 3. Ge. 
Heaven i, ſo let him do , or that of good old Ely, 8 It # the Lord, g i 5am 3.18 
let him do what ſeemeth him good. Indeed our little knowledge as 
Children, might properly acquieſce in God our Father's inhnite 
wiſdom , ſince we our ſelves would take it as a character of 
Rubborn wilfulneſs from our own, not to do the like, between 
whom, and us, there is not ſo vaſt a diſparity. | 

And God beſide his writren Precepts to inſtrut us, has giver: 
to moſt of us, ſo much natural light and knowledge, as atpark 
from his infinite wiſdom, though not to comprehend * him, 
yet to admire him : And though the knowledge that he hath 
given us, does in ſom? ſort quicken our ſufferings, by diſcuing _ 
all natural dulneſs, and ſtupetaction upon every event , yet our 
reaſon is not given us only, ro argue our ſelves into ſorrow, nor 
purpolely ro * mcreaſe it by our knowledge, according to the + rc 1. 18. 
wiſe man's Eflay thereof, but ro bend and incline our wills by 
ts dictates. For though they. are free faculties { and ® to will © 50m 7. 18 
preſent with us ) not to be forced, yet thereby they may be per- 
twaded to yield, and ſurrender up themlelyes, and ceaſe to be 
in a manner. Now does not reaſon dictate this to us? That 
when we do (ce a will working contrary to ours, and which 
there isno 'reſi/tmg, that our commiſſionated wills ſhould ceaſe, # Rom. g. 1g. 
and yield themſelves up in the preſence of the greater, and not 
combarte with God's will, contrary to our daily prayer : And 
indeed our Savjour (belides that form of prayer to dire&t us) has 
given us a moſt excellent pattern thereof, * Nevertheleſs not what & Luk zz. 4: 
T will, but what thou wilt. 

This intire, perfect, and abſolute reſignation of our wills to 
the free working of an inhnite wiſdom, and uncontroulable po- 
wer, is a thing we cannot deny in very reaſon : And it is fo co- 

= eſſential 
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efſential ro our content and happineſs here, that the one can ne- 
ver really ſubſiſt without the other. - But becauſe in oppoſition 
co it, there happen often ſtrong relucancies of fleſh and bloud ; 
to calm and quiet that, we may do well, not only to conſider 
God's wiſdom, and goodneſs in his EleQions for us : Bur, 

2. Our folly in our Ele&ions and choices for our {elves : 
We cannot in reaſon deny, but that in truth all outward goods 
are rather imaginary than real ; and if ſo, we vainly place our 
affections thereon, and falfly think our ſelves happy in the en- 
joyment, Let us take bur a view of all the goods this World 
affords, and we ſhall find them truly reduced to theſe three 
heads, Bona animi, Bona corporis, and Bona fortune ; and thoſe of 
Fortune, we ſhall ever find, amongſt wiſe men, placed in the 
foot of the Inventory, as the laſt, and leaſt neceflary rowards 
man's hagpy being ; becauſe, without them, we have all thoſe 
goods hich o to the compoſition of a perfe&t man, Soul and 
Body : and te Apoſtle remembring us, that ' we brought nothing 
into this Þorld, and how ſure it is we can carry nothing out, adviſes 
us to be content with food and r, , asthe only neceſlary things 
of keeping the and Body united together with their ſeye- 
ral goods in this World ; as if, theſe were only the purſuic and 
prey of reaſon, and the other of imagination. For the goods of 
our mind, viz, our natural diſpoſitions, as prompenels of wit, 
uickneſs of conceipt, faſtneſs of memory, clearneſs of under- 

ing, ſoundneſs _ readineſs of Speech, and the 
like; As alſo the goods of our body, wiz. beauty, ſtrength, or 
the like, being the gifts of God with the very form of us, they 
become our own as it were by Birth, are inherent in us, and 
grow up together with us ; for we might be ſaid to have them 
in our yery _— #1 potentia, and {0 in right reaſon we mighe 
look for them, and endeayour to improve and preſerve them as 
our own, and be ſenſible of the loſs, as a rt of our 
ſelves. But the goods of Fortune, am which Children are 
reckoned, are of an after diſtin& acquiſition or grant, and fo, 
not ſo properly our own, nor in therefore ſo much to be 
valued by us. Now why the loſs of an accidental acquiſition, 
or gift external and extrinſick ro the mind and body both, 
ſhould raiſe greater ſtorms, and work more upon the mind, 
then the loſs of its own goods, or the Bodies, wherein it reſides 
or cohabits, would receive ſome diſquiſition ; and as it can ne- 
ver happen otherways than by falſe Opricks, ſo muſt be im- 
puted to folly, 


Surely 
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Surely the Soul of man is our of its proper Region, and be- 
comes regardleſs not only of it ſelf, bur its preſent Manſion too 
in ſome ſort, by its ſtruggling to unite it ſelt again to ſomewhat 
out of the Body, from which it is at preſent disjoyn'd, and 
would ſettle and take up its reſt in ſomewhat, it knows not 
whar at preſent, for want of a — of its light, or at leaſt a 
diſſipation of thoſe miſts and foggs which ariſe before it from 
the Body. Well, it is agreed by ſome of the ancient and moſt 
learned Philoſophers, as well as Divines, that it has not its ori- 
ginal from any of the four Elements, but is immediately from 
Heaven, and breathed into us from the Almighty, whereby we 
become in a ſort after his ſimilitude and likeneſs. And there- 
fore until that Soul return to God who gave it, it can neyer be 
in perfect and true complacency, but being incloſed iri a Body 
of fleſh, has only now and then (beſides the hope and aſſurance 
of a perpetual reſt hereafter) ſome little delights as in a weary 
Pilgrimage. Now according as this lump of Earth will ſuffer, 
it finds our its ſeveral pleaſures, which we properly call, terre- 
nas conſolatiunculas ; which are as various, as there are objects in 
the World, and theſe are pointed our to us, by a roving and 
wandring fancy or imagination, ( eſpecially as ro outward 
things) according to our cloudy conſtitution and frame ; not 
that there is any more real good in one of them, than another, 
but that we accept it ſo, from our fancies dictates. The 
Poet has, methinks, very well deſcribed this various roving fan- 
cy of ours, in matter Luo delights, and begins his Book with, 
Sunt, quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum Collegiſſe juvat, &c. And 
truly fe might have filled a large Volume; with inſerting the 
various vain joys and pleaſures of men: For as to outward 
things, there is ſuch a difſonancy therein, as that there might be 
found our, a Sunt quos for every thing under the Sun. Otherwiſe 
a man would wonder to ſee ſome perſons as fond of their Dogs, 
Monkeys, and Parrots, as of their Children, and have made as 
ſad lamentation for the loſs of them. And certainly, though 
I for my own part, ſhould neyer agree to flay with 
® Hunter in that ff Ode of Horace, yet, pr0- m -— Manet ſub fove frigide 
bably, ſuch an one might wonder almoſt as Y*»«or, tenere conjugis immemer, 
your at me, (asI at him) to ſee me play with a Child, or to 
place any exuberant affection thereon, ſince the one, no more 
than the other, doth add to a man any thing of real worth. 
Now fince all ourward things pleafe, quatenus fancy or itma- 
gination approves or dictates, why ſhould not I by reafon en- 
C2 deayour 
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deavour to ſtop the current of my fancy > Why ſhould I be di- 


| ſturbed, or almoſt diſtracted, for the loſs of that very thing, 


which many wiſe men have not only contentedly wanted, but 
deſired to want ? Our imagination will never find out the ſum- 
mum bonum here, which Philoſophers fo much talked of, and 
never found themſelves. For ſurely if there were any thing here 
on Earth truly good, it would be any of all men ; 
which no one thing, which is perfectly to be arrained to in this 
World, ever was ; and as to theſe goods of Fortune, (as we call 
them and define them ) ſurely in 5 general opinion of men, 
Children are the leaſt deſirable. The ITtalians ( it has been ob- 
ſerved ) make no difference between Children and Nephevvs, 
and near Kinsfolk : And, ſo as they be of the ſame lump with 
themſelves, they are not deſirous their particular Bodies thould 
be the Conduits of them. And, amongſt us we daily ſee men 
more forward to- venture their Bodies ( and their Souls too, 
often) for the obtaining of Riches and Honours, than for Chil- 
dren; and a great Dowry, though with aſſured barrenneſs, 
ſhall be ſooner courted by moſt, than the bare promiſing hope 
of a fruitful Stock. So that doubtleſs in relation to the loſs 
of the one, and the other, as well as to the obtaining, the Poer 
might ( though I have wondred at the expreſſion, as diſagree- 


n Majore domns gemitn, majore tumnults ing with my temper ) ſpeak the ® true 
Planguntar nummi, quam funcr a ſence of a great many men : 


oLuk 8 15. 


Our Friends and Off-ſpring to the Grave we bear 
; With far leſs ſorrow, than our Wealth we ſpare. 


Certainly there is little honour, if we conſider it,in barely being 
Fathers : If che care of perpetuity polleſſes any man's thoughts, 
he ſhould endeavour to raiſe that ſtructure, in ſome nobler aRi- 
on than Generation, which is common with him, not only to 
the meaneſt Man, bur the Beaſt ; nay inanimate Plants have a 
peculiar property of bringing forth Seeds, and Fruits according 
totheir kind. The * frut a Chriſtian Soul ſhould endeavour 
to bring forth, is by bearing the Ward and keeping it : This is it, on 
which Chriſt pronounceth a bleſ6og, rather then on the womb 
that bare himſelf, and the Papsthat gave him ſuck. We ſhould 
begert and travail in birth like St. Paul, which will prove a 
more laſting monument and glory to us, than our Children : 


..- Forexen in very inznimate Bodies, that Tree which becomes a 


beam or rafter in the Temple, is of greater eſteem and value, 
chan one from whoſe (lips or ſeeds, have proceeded a thouſand 
branches. But 
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But admit we do enjoy this preſent ſeeming happineſs, of 
ſeeing ? our ſons grow up, 4s the young Plants, and our daughters as p tal 144.12. 
the poliſhed corners of the Temple ; and 4 our Children contmue like , vo. 1:4. 3: 
Clive-plants about our Table ; have we any aflurance there may 
not ſpring up from themſelves a Bramble, that may quite hide 
and deface all their beauty ; or from others, that ſhall choak 
and wither them? And if we did conſider it, have we not as 
much reaſon to weep over them, when we enjoy them, as 
Xerxes had over his Army, to think we were the certain en- 
railers of miſeries, as well as death upon our Children ; and 
might we not think our ſelves happy to ſee them have finiſhed 
their courſe, and be at reſt before us ? Is there any of us, now 
the time is paſt, would not have thought our King Edward the 
Fourth, more happy in following his Sons to the Grave, than 
to have left them to be murther'd by their own Uncle ; with 
the lols of thouſands of others, and the danger of his Kingdom ? 
This was a Judgment not ſo remote, bur that his own Queen 
ſaw it. And were there an exact Chronology of every Na» 
tion from their firſt Plantation ; the _— now, might rea- 
dily find, how likely they are to fade and wither away in time : 
For doubtleſs as the pooreſt Beggar might derive himſelf from 
Kings, ſo muſtthe greateſt Monarch too, from a Beggar ; and : 
this, from the wile providence of him, * that taketh up the fim- -valii;.2,8 
p'e out of the duſt, and lifiet the poor out of the dunghill, that he may 
ſet them with Princes. 
It has been already well obſerved of the greateſt Mo- 
narchs, that have thought not only ro make themlelves, 
bur cheir Iflue roo, Maſters of the World ; that neither ' Baby- {Si Waker 
lon, Perſia, Ag ypt, Syria, Macedon, Carthage, or Rome, have either ena 
fruit, fower, graft, or leaf remaining of thoſe Seeds. Indeed jm * x 
ir pleates God in few Ages ſo to i and metamorphole 
all Nations , that notwithftanding all our Hiſtories and Ge- 
nealogies, we {hall quickly be at a loſs and contuſion, and as 
if Heaven and Earth were to paſs away, and not one jot or 
title of his Word , it has, and will be verified, that the 
Name of the wicked ( for fome have fo been of every Family ) 
1-all perij þ. 
The Jews themſelves, God's peculiar people, ( whoſe Ge- 
nealogy te Pen of the Holy Ghoſt has for many Ages deſcri- 
bed) though yer poſlibly lome of them will vaunc, of their 
direct deicent from Kings, yet further than Chriſt's day, their 
Father Abraham would ſcarce rejoyce to ſee ; but might rather 
have 
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have been troubled, and wept over them (as Chriſt over Jers- 
ſam) to have foreſeen them a miſerable people, hated of all 
Nations, and diſperſed and ſcattered over the face of the 
whole World. * JHOY 12 > \.2 Sous 

The memory of our firſt Anceſtors of this Nation is already 
loſt with us, and ours ſhall be loſt with our Succeflors, not- 
withſtanding any care of perpetuities. And the wile Preacher's 
ſaying will old true, that as * there # no remembrance of former 
things, ſo, neither ſhall there be any remembrance of things to come, 
Tith thoſe that come after ; for though ® the Earth abides for ever, 
yet one generation paſſes away, and another comes. Which is true, 
even of all Creatures : for let a man for one ordinary Age, ob- 
ſerve it in the generation of Beaſts, and be as careful as he can, 
to preſerve a breed ; he ſhall find ( as to locality or know- 
ledge) ſo quick an extin&tion, that he need not wonder at the 
fate of the white Hens, or: Laurel with the Czſars, but may ſee 
that every Soyl quickly loſes its Inhabitant, and as if the Earth 
were weary of the ſame Creatures for any long continuance, 
(as 'tis experimented ſhe is of Seeds) we all fo paſs away, as, 
at leaſt, the place knoweth us no more. _ 

And as if God were more particularly angry with us, in 
thinking by generation to get us a name, he has to induſtrious 
builders -in that way, uſually ſent a more ſpeedy confuſion 
than others , whereof every one might find inſtances in his 
own, and others times : if not, our laſt Henry may ſuffice, or 
Herod the Great, who although he had many Wives together, 
and a numerous Iflue, befides Brothers, Siſters, Nephews, ec. 
yet * Joſephus tells us, in his time, (who lived with Veſpaſian, 
and the other with Auguſtus, no long ſpace ) that there was 
ſcarce Branch or Slip left thereof. 

3- But if the loſs of our Children be ſo grievous, yet we 
may ftrive to allay our ſorrows, with this third conſideration ; 
That our ſins exceed our ſufferings. 

I do not think there was ever any man to be found of that 
Sect of the Kabaey,, old or new, that would have exempted 
himſelf wholly, out of the number of ſinners. Nay I think I 
have read it obſerved, that our late ones, who cavilled at the 
Church-Licurgy in moſt places, found no fault with our Con- 
fefſions. If they had, and denied to own themſelves ſinners in 
word, I doubt their conſciences would at ſome time, have told 
them, what St. John has done, that ? if we fay that we have no 
ſm, we deceive our ſelves, and the truth is not in us : Nay, I think, 

re 
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there is no man but may mrn St. Jobn's no, into St. James his 
many, and ſay truly, * In many thmgs we all. He that Jun 3... 
looked down from Heaven upon the Children of men, hath 
faid\as much, that * they are all gone out of the way, they are altoge- 5 Pl. 14. 3 
ther become abominable, there is none that doth good, no not ane. And 
eruly now-a-days, as well as then, there is no man need to feat 
the old kind of death amongft the Jews, if he who ſhould caſt 
the firſt Stone, muſt be without ſin. 

David, the man according to God's own heart, when he 
wenc about to accompt his own fins, could ſay, © they are more * 4» 12. 
im number, than the hairs of my head : He could ſay, that 4 God i 4% 7.11. 
provoked every day and in that Pſalm of A/aph, which is a Roll 
of Reports, how God's peculiar people, from the time of 
Moſes unto Devid, carried themſelves toward him, we find it, 
© many a time did lf Rs bim ; and thoſe words are thrice *P% 73 '* 
repeated there. in that 106* Pſalm of the like ſubject; 
the cauſe of the Plagues breaking in amongſt thera, is ſhewed 
to be, cheir own provocations ; * Thus they provoked him to anger, f*fal. 106.29. 
with their own inventions, and the plague brake in amongit them. 
And doubtleſs our provocartious, in theſe days, are not lighter 
in the Ballance. 

Now let a man ſeriouſly conſider, how ſome of che very 
Heathen loved Virtue for it ſelf, and admired it in its native 
dreſs; and how little ſhe allures us, when ſhe is daily preſen- 
ted to us, adorned with the promiſes of a Temporal, and of 
an Everlaſting happineſs : When norwichſtanding the cerrors 
and threats of the Lord on ,the one hand, and the alluring 
paſſionate invitations on the other, we do provoke, and as it . 
were challenge God to ſtrike, by the moſt trivial as which 
profit us nothing : And he will find little reaſon to wonder ar 
his ſtripes, unleſs that they are ſo mild and ſo few. Of which, 
although every man can keep a perfeR Inventory, and is rea- 
dy to - 4 chem with enhanſement and aggravation ; yer 
it he be queſtioned of the cauſes, his fins, he would be forced 
to anſwer with David's exclamation, & who knoweth how oft he & ?%l. 19. 12. 
offendeth ? And can any man expe, even in this World, to 
leparate God's ewo great attribures of Juſtice, and Mercy ? 

Indeed the latter is here in this World uſually * above all bi works, + ral. 145. 9. 
and 'tis *bis mercies that we are not conſumed , but if we would tam ;. uz. 
ſeparate them, 'tis beſt for us to feel hi Juſtice in our life, and 
his Mercy at our death. 

Let us I ſay conſider our own deſeryings, and we ſhall =o 
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£ Micab 7. 9. but little reaſon for complaint, but may well cry our, * 7 will bear 
the indignation of the Lord, becauſe Fhave ſinned againſt him. Are not 
all his Temporal bleſſings on condition ? and ſhall we be di- 
rbed at the loſs, when we voluntarily commit the forfeiture ? 
If we ſell our Inheritance for a Meſs of Pottage here, or a leſs 
thing, we ſhould rather grieve, and be troubled at our own fol- 
lies, than our want. Let usturn our thoughts upon the firſt cauſe, 

which is indeed the right way of cure, and inſtead of bein 
grieved at our loſs, be grieved at our fins, the cauſes of our loſs ; 
and there I ſuppoſe it will be no offence, to wiſh with the Pro- 
/ jer. 9.1. Phetr, our! heads fountains of tears. This will prove the propereſt 
method for our cure, to try to effect it by diverſion, or revul- 
\ fion, and by pouring out our tears for our fins or provocations, 

op the perperual dropping and diſtillation of our loſes. 

Beſides our general, let us ſearch our our particular provo- 
cations : I am perſwaded there are but few men, bur, with a 
very little ſearch, might find out their fins, in their very pecuz; 
liar ſufferings ; I do not mean only where their ſufferings are 
the very native conſequent effect of their ſins, (as pain is Gon 
times from Intemperance, and poverty from Riot) but in the 
caſe of God's more immediate hand, as the death of Relations and 
Friends , whether we even in reference to them, have perfor- 
med our duties as we ought ; whether we have been crue Fa- 
thers, and true Friends, in reſpect of cheir Eternal welfare ; or 
b at leaſt, whether we have not rather loved them for our own 
ſake, than his, and rejoyced more in the gift, than 1n the giver. 
I have often thought on that ſaying, ſtoried of Cardinal Woolſey 
when he was arreſted for his Trys Thar if he had taken ſo much 
care and diligence to pleaſe his God, as he had done bis King and Ma- 
fter, he would not then have left him m his old age. And | am ure, 
did but any of us place his affections aright and take delight 
and complacency in the Author and giver, as much as in the 
gift, we ſhould never find ſuch perturbation in the loſs of the 
latter, but comfort our ſelves in this, that we yet enjoy him, 
who is able to give us all things : Nay we that have loſt our 
Children, or perhaps ſome of us that never had any, have yer 
had thoughts or deſires, our Families ſhould endure for ever, 
and would have our Lands called after our own Names ; and 
» PL. 49. 13- It is but juſt therefore, we ſhould have no ® poſterity to praiſe our 
(fooliſh) /aymgs. Perhaps we have like St. Peter, ſaid, It is good 
to be here, ( and wot not neither what we ſaid ) and have had 
thoughts of building Tabernacles - and therefore are our 
Houles 
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Houſes become deſolate. When we have direCtions on whoni 
to calt our cates, when we have had inſtructions or informa- 
tion of another Kingdom, and another Inheritance, with cau- 
tions not to ſet our affections on this: when we love our Wite, 
or Children better then Chriſt, ſhall we think our ſelves wor- 
thy of him ? No Ir is rather fir, if we forſake not them, they 
ſhould forſake us, that we might follow him , and fince we 
cannot, or will not wean our ſelves, God ſhould wean us, and 
embitter our delights we ſo much lowe after. 

4. And now, if the fight of our viciouſneſs does not, yet 
the very goodneſs of God might put a ſtopto the current of 
our bay” 6.2 from the conſideration in the laſt place, that not- 
withſtanding our ſins, our remaming enjoyments yet, ſurmount our 
ſufferings. 

To convince us in this, there needs nothing bur a recolle- 
fon, or rubbing up of our memories ; which indced are like 
to Tables of Braſs, covered over with duſt ; whereon, all the 
benefics we receive from God, we write with our Fingers, and 
all his chaſtiſements we engrave with aqua fortis, that it may 
eat deep enough ; and in the doing the one, quite wipe away 
the other. wiſe the multitude of thoſe {lighter chara- 
&ers, might keep us from complaint, nay they would lo fill 
up the Table, as that there would be no room left fer the 


other : That ® multitudo miſericordiarum, as the Plalmiſt calls it, »?6" 51-t. 


would ſo fill us, as that we fhould turn our Pſalm of Deus ul- 
tionum, or Domine ne in furore, into Benedic anima mea, and cr 


our, ® Praiſe the Lord, O my Soul, and forget not all bis benefits. «Gl. 103.2. 


Indeed in this notion we may extoll his attribure of Mercy 
above all the reſt, without hurting our ſelves ; and if we knew 
in what particular to begin, I am ſure we knew not where to 
make an end of God's bounties towards us ; but that has been 
ſo well particularized by divers Pens, that every man may 
find enough to ſatifie himſelf. I for my part, in general have 
cauſe to bleſs God with Jacob, and ſay, ( though [ cannot ſay 


' Tam become to bands) that, ? I am unworthy of the leaſt of all the p cen $2. 18 


mercies, and the truth which be has d me ; and in particular, 
amongſt the multitude of bleſſings I ſtill enjoy, I have this 
ready at hand : That he has given me, and yet left me, a con- 
ſort, ſo every way virtuous, and ſo helpful aſharer in my ſor- 
rows, that without oftentacion, or juſt cauſe of reply, ſhe mighr 
well pur the ſame queſtion to me, that Elkanah did to Hannah, 
1 Am not I better to thee then ten Sons * 

| D Now 
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Now if any other man wanc thar bleſſing, I am lure he may 
joyn with me in thanks for this, ( for the dead do not com- 
plain ) that he is yer living, and on this fide the Grave, which 
is the fole benefit that renders him capable of either having, 
or deſiring. Indeed adverſity has made many men Stoicks 1n 
words, and to commend dearth ro us, but I donbr upon tryal, 
every man would find Satan the truer Naturaliſt, " Skin for Skin, 
and all that a man has, will be give for life> And if I ſkould fo far 
Catechize any man as 0 ask him, to what end he was created 
I ſippole the anſwer would be, to ſerve God, and fave his 
own Soul. Now fo long as he enjoys all thoſe helps and means, 
which tend to the end for which he was created, he has little 
reaſon to complain. But if there be any man, * that longs for 
death, more then hid treaſure, and _repoyces to find the grave, and 
thinks that there only the weary are at reſt : yet until he obtains 
that deſire, if he have but reaſon left him, ( which is the gift 
of God too as well any thing) he wop!d hardly caſtthat over- 
board, and be willing to part with it, to ſave or regain 
all his other lading, however he might value it before 
his loſles. | 

But to deſcend to any mans particular lofles : Ir is a rule, 
that every _—_ preſuppoſes a habit, and from that every 
man may find reaſon with Job to be content, and bleſs God ; 
ſince he that takes away, firſt gave. "Tis true the word habit, in 
no good ſence, is made the =_ of the World : Every one 
can look upon his tenure of Habenda & tenenda, withoue the 
premiſles of dedi & conceſſi ; but * St. James calleth thole gifts, 
which the Heathens called habits ; and we ought to look upon 
alL our goods as gifts. This was the voice of Jacob upon his 
Brother's queſtion, (when he ſaw the Women and Children ) 
who are thoſe with thee ? * The Children which God hath graciouſly 
given thy Servant ; though Eſan's reply, in caſe of the Cartel, 
only was, * I have enough my Brother, without reference to the 
gifr. St. Paul joyns the having and receiving rogether, ? What 
haſt thou, that thou didft not receive ? Let us mterrogare our ſelyes 
with Sc. Paul's queſtion, and likewiſe wherher concerning al- 
molt all goods of Forrune, (as I may call them, becauſe it was 
the old denomination) chere was not a time, when we wanted 
them, and were cottent without chem , and when we have 
fo done, and looked for what is left, we ſhall find a remnanr, 
perhaps: a ſerphrſage of enjoyments ; for there is not the 
meanelt perlon but hath plenteous enjoyment. In the caſe of 
Ve privation 
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privation by death, there are but few that loſe a Friend, but 
may reckon too, they have loſt an Enemy ; which may be in 
ſome ſence accounted a benefit : and certainly there are bur 
few, from whom God has taken a Child, but he has before 
taken away ſome Relation from the ſame perſon, who living, 
might have interpoſed berween him and his ( it may be moſt 
delightful ) enjoyment. And can we be content to part wich 
the one, but on no terms to be deprived of the other ? Shall 
others make room for us, and ours none for others, whom per- 
haps God has deſigned to advance, by our ſeeming loſs ? And 
ſhall we make our, Eye evil, becauſe his is good to others ; 
who is Judge of all the Earth, and as the Plalmiſt ſays, pulleh 
one down, and ſetteth up another * 

But admit we cannot, or will not, ſee our enjoyments elie- 
where, yet God is fo gracious to us, that they may be found 
even in our very — and we might even in them re- 
joyce. Whar greater cauſe of joy can any man have, than that 
it hath pleaſed God to make him inſtrumental, in adding 
Saints unto his Kingdom of Heaven ? and undoubtedly ſuch 
are all Children baptized and dying before wilful ſin. So as 
a man in this caſe, might make the like reply to any one who 
ſhould pity him, as Cornelia Mother of the Gracchi, ale the lols 
of all her Children, ewelve in number, did to her condolers ; 
That none could account her an unhappy woman, Who had born the 
Gracchi into the World. And 'tis a right rational inference for us 
to conclude, that we are no ways unhappy, by the cranſlation 
of our Children into Glory, where they are ar reſt, and deli. 
vered from the evil to come. Bur this happinels is the peculiar 
proſpet of a Soul disjoyned from the Body, and through the 
caſement of the Fleſh, introduces but a weak and faint Tighe 
and therefore let us endeavour to look every way for comfort. 
And having conſidered ſeriouſly, as I ſaid, 1. God's wiſdom 
for us in our choices, and our follies in our own Elections. 
2. That the very foundation of our ſorrow, we thus build on, 
is but Straw and Stubble , and 3. That notwithſtanding our 
ſins are the cauſe of all. 4. That we have yer left us variety of 
Worldly objects, ſufficiently pleaſant and comfortable, ( if we 
would but make them ſo) not only to ſupport us from faint- 
ing, but alſo to go on rejoycing in this our Journey : Ler us 
not, by moaning, or lowing after what we leaſt need, diſ- 
reliſh all our other (more neceſlary) comforts ; eſpecially, ler 
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us not take up Jacob's reſolution, of * going down into the grave « cen. 37 35. 
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mourning, and refuſe to be comforted. Thar reſolution of, noluit 
conſolari, applied ro Rachel, is, in my opinion, a ſtubborn tem- 
der ; and methinks every one who is diſeaſed in mind, ſhould 
as readily ſeek out, and hearken afrer all means of cure, as if he 
were diſeaſed of body, ( unlefs his Reaſon be infected too ) 
becauſe, of the two, the wiſe man concludes the hiſt is harder 
« Prov. 18.14. £O bear *. And therefore, although I thought the foregoing con- 
ſiderations of force enough, (if duly applied) ro put a ſtop 
to this head-ſtrong paſſion of forrow ; yet I was willing to 
ſearch and try all ways and means to be _— on, for a re- 
covery, and look into, and examine everyaſual preſcribed An- 


tidote againſt it. 
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Of the Nature and Origine of Sorrow : That the riſe of all Paſſions is 
from Love ; this particularly demonſtrated im that of Sorrow. 


N order to which, I did in my troubled _— endea- 
your, as to define Sorrow, what it is ; ſo, tro find out the 
right and tfue origine thereof, and other turbulent paſſions of 
our rhind. I think it has been truly defined, thar Sorrow (with 
the reſt, Cc.) is Animi commotio, averſa 4 rea ratione, contra na- 
turam : And ſo they are not natural, but conſequential ( as I 
may ſay ) from ſomewhat that is good, implanted in our 
nature, although miſguided and miſlead. For that God, who 
is goodneſs, and has atreſted every particle of his Creation to 
be very good, would not naturally implant in us our turbulenc 
171permba- Paſſions, which are evil. Bur they are raiſed by our * folkes on- 
"—_ pm/Mwnly, in forlaking that Good, with reſpe&t ro which we were crea- 
"n1rtit furiar. ted, Now that Good is God, and God being Love, ( as St. John 
has defined him) has in us, his Image, naturally implanted Love, 
the tendency of which ſhould be chiefly cowards him, and all 
other his Creatures in reference to him. And this is the Epi- 
rome of our whole duty, and that great natural Command- 
ment, of which the Law and the Prophets are but the Com- 
ment and Explanation. 

Bur this natural plant of Love, rooted in us from our Birth, 
and growing in us, necef{arily finds out ſome obje& or other, 
whereon to lodge its branches, and to be the ſupport and prop 
thereof : which, if it be wholly or chiefly lodged upon Gs 
Worldly obje&, the decay and fall of he obje&, leaves ir 


withering 
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withering on the ground, and this is Sorrow. Bur if it fix it ſelf 
acight, and ſpread its branches over mankind in general, al- 
though it may more eſpecially lean on ſome one or more par- 
ticulars;; yer, thoſe failing, it holds it (elf freſh and verdant, 

and obtains the bleſled ticle of Charity, whole property is, 

to bear all things, and to endure all things : fo as I cannot define 5 : car. :3. ; 
immoderare ſorrow to be other, than a drooping withering love, 

or the ſpurious off-ſþring of a miſguided love, in the abſence of perfett 

love and charity. Neither can I reſemble the product thereot, to 

any more proper thing, than Eſau's Vine, mentioned of God's 
planting, © who looked it ſhould bring forth grapes, and it brought .15..,. +. 
fath wild grapes ; thar which is prom in us for joy and de- 

light, when miſlead. 11 0duces only miſery and ſorrow. 

Now if in hol4:ny this natural Love, miſlead (or rather 
,n1guided ) by 05:mon and fancy, to be the ſource of 2ll our 
evils v-hatſoever, and in talking thereof I ſhall ſeem to differ 
from v1 Judgment of the Learned, and betray my ignorance 
u terms of Art; all chat I can ſay for my elf is, that I both 
thought, and ipeak according to that ability of underſtanding 
God 1.35 endowed me with, (without any great improvemens 
of it by ſtudy, or much reading) from a defire or endeavour 
ro eaſe my ſelf, if I could, in finding out the readieſt and 
ſhorteſt way of cure ; which undoubtedly is beſt found our, 
by diſcerning the original defe& of ſome part of Nature out 
ot order, _ not pertorming its office aright, and (o hindring _ 
and obſtructing that perfect Harmony which otherwiſe might 
be in the Soul of man. And whether that be it, I leave to other 
men to weigh and conſider from their own reaſon, without 
any endeavour to confine them unto mine. 

God has, as I ſaid, in us, and I think in every ſenſitive Crea- 
ture, (being the workmanſhip of his hands roo) implanted 
ſome leeds and ſparks of Love, that they might have in them 
all ſome image, or at leaſt ſome imprels of their Maker : and 
as his univerſal love ( who is himſelf termed Love itſelf ) ex- 
tends it ſelf towards all the works of his Creation , ſo, every 
particular of his Creation has its bending and inclining, by 
way of Love, to ſomewhat according to the capacity given ir. 
This inclination of Love is viſible in the moſt Savage Beaſts 
towards their young ones, and their Mates, and others often 
of the ſame ſpecies : And in ſome of them, their Love is not 
terminated in their own kind and ſpecies, but extends ic ſelf to 
others of a different kind ; as is obſervable, and we have ſeen 

in 
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in Lions to Dogs, and other Creatures bred up with them ; bur 
eſpecially in Dogs to Men. 


Now this Love works and moves only in thele Creatures by 
a natural inſtinct or fancy, and is terminated upon a few _— 


and is not capable to extend it ſelf beyond ſenſe, and theretore is 
not found to be extreme upon any thing, ſo as to work any great 
diſturbance, or to be of long continuance ; yet I think we may 
affirm, that their mourning or their ſorrow (if I may ſoterm it) 
proceeds from their loye ro their young, or the like, and ſo 
their rage and fury to thoſe who rob them thereof : And fo 
their fear muſt needs proceed from a love they have for them- 
ſelves, whereby every Creature has an inclination ro ſelf- 
preſervation, 

This ſame natural Spring or Fountain does man bring with 
him into the World , which, though it lie longer hid under 

round, uſually breaks out into more various and rapid ſtreams, 
reaſon of a more quick and roving fancy to help and afliſt 
it, if not to ſtir it up : yet 'tis not long e're it be ſeen, and the 
firſt diſcernible effe&t of the Soul, beſides motion, is a love to it 
ſelf, by crying when any thing offends it; and to its Nurſe 
who nouriſhes- it, by cleaving to her, and avoiding others ; 
which after by degrees ſhews its more peculiar inclination or 
rendance. For whatſoever may be ſtoried of Timon the Athe- 
nan, 'tis ſure he loyed himſelf , and beſides there is no one ſo 
inhumane; but his love will find ſome other receptacle or 
repoſure than himſelf, though it be but ſome one perſon, to 
whom he may ſhew that rancour or poiſon he bears to- 
wards others. 

But man alſo, being the more immediate hand-work of 
God, and created more expreſly after his own Image, has nor 
only this natural Spring of Love in him moved by (enle and 
inſtin&, and alſo by a roving conceit of imaginary goodnels, 
beyond that of other Creatures , but Reaſon, and Underſtand- 
ing alſo, to guide and dire&t this Love, and bend and incline 
it towards that chief good, for which it was created : That it 
{hould not ſtand as a Lake, like that of Beaſts, nor yet water 
ſome adjacent parts only, by violent out-lcts, bur diffuſe it (elf 
into ſeveral Streams and Channels, leaving its fruits and effects 
rowards the whole good of mankind, and yet tending to that 
infinite Ocean. which gave it its firſt being. 

Now when it thus has its free paſſage, although it may have' 
{ome lets and ſtops, that diſquiet it ſomewhat in irs courſe, yer 
they 
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they never cauſe any great-Billows or Surges to ariſe: But 
when by opinion and fancy, we too much confine it to ſome 
particular, and * forfake the fountain of living waters, ( as Jeremy ajer.z. 1: 
expreſſes it) we hew ws ont Ciſterns, broken Ciſterns, that can bold n» 
water ; ſo as from the ill-husbandry of this native Spring of 
Love, ariſes the chief diſquier of the mind. | 

Love will be hunting after ſome good, and ofren takes an 
imaginary one for a real : For indeed nothing being properly 
good but God only, and all other things in reference to him ; - 
if they be aimed at in any other reſpect, they loſe that good- 
neſs x ( had, as to us. | 
Now according as we by our fooliſh fancy direct this Love, 
it obtains its denomination from the World : It it be chiefly 
center'd in any man, from the good opinion he has of himſelf, 
we call it Pride . if it chiefly run after the applauſe of men, 
we call it Vain-glory ; if the common vain plealures of the 
World, Voluptuouſnels, or Epicuriſm ; if Women, Amoroul- 
neſs ; if we lodge it in our Children, Fondnels or Dotage , if 
in Riches, Coveroulneſs ; and fo for the like. 

Now if this Love be exerciſed in the obtaining, then it is 
rermed Deſire ; if in the — ; if inthe lofing, Fear ; 
if in the loſs, Sorrow. For why does a man defire any thing, 
bur becaulc he loves it ? or why does he rejoyce in the fruition, 
bur becauſe he loves it 2 why does he fear the loſing it, bur be- 
cauſe he loves it ? or why does he ſorrow for the lols, but be- 
cauſe he loves ir? This one thing Love, is the primum mobile 
(as | may call it) of all : the other paſlions are bur its ne- 
ceſlary Attendants ; and whatever definitions are made of our 
Animal faculties, 'tis this, like the principal Spring in a 
Watch, that ſers chem all on going, and whatever evil hap- 
pens co us, is from the il} motion, or ill letting of the Spring, 
for want of reaſon, for as our Love is good or bad, fo are its 
Attendants. | | 

If we chiefly place ic on God and goodneſs, it has its deſires, 
irs joys, its fears, and irs ſorrows , from which, Philoſophy 
need not exclude a wiſe man. Surely a man may, with 
St. Paul, deſire to be diſſolved ; he may Jefire to perſevere to the 
end, and receive the crown of his warfare ; he may rejoyce in 
hope; he may fear to offend , he may ſorrow for &h, and all 
this, without committing evil or folly : for affects ariſing ſim- 
ply from the love of good, cannot have any thing of evil in 
them. Thele good affects or paſſions, we ſee in the man accor- 
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ding to God's own heart : Hi ſoul brake out for very fervent de- 
fire ; be rejoyced as one that found great ſpoils ; his fleſh trembled for 
fear, and be was af.uaid of God's judgments ; be was borribly . yn 
for the ungodly that forſook God s Law ; his ſoul melted away for very 
heavineſs ; he was troubled above meaſure ; hu ezes guſhed out with 
water, becauſe men kept not God's Law ; trouble and heavineſs had 
taken bold on him ; it grieved him when he ſaw the (raygreſſors 
And all this, proceeding from Love, as it appears by the often 
expreſſion of it, in word, in that excellent 1 19 Plalm, (the 
title of one part whereof is, Q#omodo dilexi ) wherein he profcſlcs 
what he loved above gold and precious ſtones, and what was dearer 
unto bum, then ray of opld and ſilver. | 

Burt if our Love be chiefly placed on other things, and too 
much wander and ſtray from the chick good, though it take 
along with it the ſame concomitants of «3 &c. yet they are 
in an amazed, diſtracted, and uneaſte dreſs, and can own no- 


thing but a miſguided Love, to be their principal Captain and 


Leader. For although, as | ſaid before, Love may take its deno- 
mination from the x it purſues, yet ſtil] its proper attribute 
and name's Love. And not only the Poer, in caſe of Covetoul-" 
neſs, cries out, Amor nummi ; but St. Paul himſelf gives it its 
true and proper definition, for the root of all evil, he plainly 
terms, © the love of money ; and when he reckons up a number of 
the greateſt Vices, Pride, Blaſphemy, &c. he begins them thus, 
* men ſhall be lovers of their own ſelves ; and concludes with theſe 
words, lovers of pleaſures, more then lovers of God, as if ſome ſort 
of love were the mother of all Vices. | Indeed, when any one 
Worldly thing has taken poſleſſion, and as it were monopolized 
a man's heart, it brings with it a number of diſquiet Inmates, 
as ſolicitous cares and fears, &c. and amongſt the reſt, ſorrow 
ſhall never be wanting : For in that caſe, of love of money, as 
it cauſes mefi to err from the Faith, by St. Paul's rule, ſo it cauſes 
them to pierce themſelves through with many ſerr ows , and he might 
well ſay, many, for even inirs firſt deſire of obtaining ( befides 
what attend it in the fruition and loſs) ſorrow often goes along 
with ir, as may be inſtanced in Ahab, whoſe 8 heart was ſad, and 
be could eat no bread, 1n the very primary effect of this coverous 
Love, viz, deſire of Nabeth's Vineyard Aud I think we may 
afhrm, vexing ſorrow never yer entred into any mans heart, 
without ſome precedent love to uſher it in : For take ſorrow 
in both St. "Paul's ſences, Worldly and Godly ſorrow, apart, or both 
rogether, the riſe thereof is from Love ; far if we are firſt ſor- 
rowful 
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rowful for our fins, it is becauſe we (hall one day feel the ſmart 
of them ; that proceeds from the love of our ſelves: and then 
if we be further ſorrowful, that we have offended a gracious 
God, though there were no puniſhment attending fin, that pro- 
cceds from the love of God , fo as Love i the morive of all, 
and we cannot but conclude, that, ſorrow has its being and exi- 
ſteace from Love. 

Bur herein, as to a vain ſorrow from a miſguided Love, whe- 
ther the inferiour arid more brutith part of nian, the ſenſual ap- 
petite, or the will, (which is in ſome lort in Brutes, tor they 
have choices as well as we, though thole choices arc nece{-rily 
determined by their appetite, for want of reaſon ) or the under- 
ſtanding be molt to be blamed, is ro be enquired into. Where- 
about, we muſt firſt acknowledge, that the three prime fa- 
cultics of the Soul, to wit, the Underſtanding, the Will, and the 
Aﬀections, do all concurr in every faulc we commit ; yet lo, as 
though they be all faulty, che chief obliquity ſpringeth moſt 
immediately from the more ſpecial default of one ofthe three. 
As in the preſent caſe of ſorrow, however the other faculties 
may be concerned, yet the und. r[{tanding is moltto blame, and 
this our error is through ignorance. Indeed our ignorance is fo 
far wilful, chat there being imprinted in us the common princi- 
ples of the Law of Nature, (as well as the written Law) if we 
had b.it carefully improved them, we might in right realon have 
diſcerned, that our Love ougit more chictlyto rend to our Crea- 
ror and Goveragur,than our o:vnnatural product ; bur yer I think 
no man will arraign the Will as principal, unleſs in that caf. of no- 
luit conjolari: where norwith{tanding a mans realon wform him 
he oughe nor, yet he is relolved, l:ke Jacob, he will yo mourning to his 
grave.Ne ther are the aft©ctions chief Vto be blamed,becaule Love 
of it {e!f15 good, and only mil}.d rhrough ignorance ; and forrow, 
as I have laid, is but the conl: queat of 2 milguided Love. 

Now then towards the ciu;., ou innorance 1s to be diſculled, 
and our underſtanding cleared, that fo our wills and aite&tions 
may become obedient, and follow itz dictates. This right 
underſtanding, is indeed an immediate influence of the Alrnighty, 
by whole powerful rays there is a gracious difipation of theſe 
ſublunary Miſts and Fogs, which hinder and obſtruct the clearer 
proſpect of our Souls. And, as I lo in all humility own i, 
| cannot rationally expect any one {ould rake it barely by re- 
verberation from me, or by looking 1ato theſe Papers. He who 
is Brightnels, and the Mirrour of wildom, grant uno me, and 


every 


oy, 
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every man, ſo much of true reaſon and underſtanding, as that 
while it is time, we may in ſome ſort behold the errors and 
follies of our own ways ; For, though I and others may cry 
out, Why art thou ſo troubled, O my Soul ! and Why art thou ſo 
diſquieted within me ? yer they and I ſhall never argue our lelves 
inco patience, without truſting, that be # the help of our counte- 
nance, and our God. 

Bur if I may in humility preſent my choughts to others, (who 
may by his git believe with me) I cannot think any rule herein, 
or hereabour, to be obſerved of ſo much weight as this one, in 
ewo words, c#ſtodi cor. The wileſt of men, after he has partly 
ſhewed us the manner of Wi/doms entrance into the Soul, and her 
exccllencies ; that the merchandize thereof 1s better then ſilver, and 
the gam thereof then gold ; that ſhe w more precious then Rubies, and 
all that can be deſired, in the three fr{t Chapters of his Book : 
And after divers commendations of her, and exhortations to 
attention in the fourth, he does as it were lay the firſt ground- 


; work of attaining her in this precept, ® Keep thy heart with all di- 


ligence, for out of it are the iſſues of life. Surely God has placed 
- in the midſt of us, to be the magazine and treaſury of our 
Soul, and has required it for himlelf of every one in expreſs 
terms, My Son, give me thy heart. 1 will nor here in this place, 
and upon this occaſion, enquire whether the functions of the 
intelle&t, or the affeCtions, do follow the cogitations, or the 
ccgitations are actuated and ſtirred by them, or which is the 
moſt proper ſeat of either : The Soul is of ſo ſubtle a compo- 
ſure, thar it ſelf could never yer find out the manner of its own 
operations ; but this I hope may be afhrmed here, thart if the 
heart be the more peculiar ſeat of the affections, and Love the 
chief of the affections, the aim thereof muſt be good , and what 
that good is, our Reaſon, under God, will certainly beſt direct 
us, For Reaſon as in a Watch-tower beholding as well abſent 
as preſent good, and the affections only beholding the preſent , 
ic is Reaſon only that mult reclaim the imagination, and bring 
It in ſubjection to it ſelf, and place the affections upon a righe 
object there. And ſurely, Reaſon tells every man that has her, 
that, That from which the Soul ir (elf had its primary being 
and exiſtence, is the chief good, and ought to take up the chief 
room in our Soul. I, for my part, with my little reaſon, can- 


' not find any ſuch Engine, as will remove the whole World, 


unleſs it be the Love of God , nor any place to fix this Engine 
in, more proper then the heart, If this Love do once polleſs 
the 
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the Citadel of our Soul, we are ſafe ; we all too truly find, 
that while we are cloathed with fleſh, it will let in ſometimes 
other more viſible and ſenſible obje&ts, which may make 
ſome muriny in her, but ſtill ſhe has this Love as a ſafe 
and ſure Captain, that will keep her from raking. Surely 
methinks if Reaſon be but conſulted, this Love muſt be 
the predominant afteftion : Were it poſſible for us to give be- 
ing to ſome Creatures, and to endue them with Realon too, 
ſhould we not deſert them for deſerting us ? and for too cloſe 
an union amongſt themſelves, and to other Creatures without 
reſpe& to us? And if God had never inſtilled into us by his 
Word, that he is a jealous God, who would puniſh for hy tvs 
tance of a Rival to fig love, could we expect leſs? And there- 
fore ought not we in reaſon, as much as may be, to keep out 
all Rivals ? 'Tis a ſtrange faſcination in us to confine all good- 
neſs ( which is the aim of Love ) within our own bowels, and 
ſometimes the bowels of che Earth roo. No wiſe man will 
think, neither can we juſtly own, the affetions in us to be mo- 
ved from any habitual or inherent goodneſs in our nature, or 
that we do thereby expreſs any ſimilicude or likeneſs to that 
Image, whole goodnels is univerſally diffuſive to all. Since 
our Love (though it be owing to the whole Race of mankind, 
as we are made of one lump from one Eternal power) is con- 
centred-in particulars : From which caule, as our Love does 
often thereby, upon our loſs, convert into ſorrow ; fo ſhould 
chat ſorrovw, in realon, convert into ſhame. For to ſay (I chink) 
the truth, we exceflive mourners in this caſe, may be defined 
to be perſons who have locked up our hearts from the love of 
God, and ſhut up our bowels from mankind in general, and 
confined them to work only within our own imaginary Sphere. 
And were we accoſted a that rough ſpeech of Joab to David, 
' That we hereby declare, that we regard neither Princes nor Servants, i » San. 19. 6 
bur that the World may well perceive, that if our Abſalom had 
lived, and an hundred elſe had died, it had pleaſed us well , we 
could find no ſufficient reply to juſtifie our ſelves, but muſt 
confeſs our own error. 

And now if our gourd be withered, ſhall we fit down in a 
ſullen mood 2 And if that perfect love, that ſhould have held 
place in us, be diſpoſleſſed, ſhall nor reaſon and underſtanding 
ſtruggle for her ? Sure the moſt rational way of cure is, fince 
we bh given up our heartsto follow that which flies from us 
as a ſhadow, to leave the purluir, and catch hold on _ 
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elſe if may be, Though our Children are gone, the World is 
yer tull of various objects of delight : But that which makes 
all or any of chem ſo, is God, and from that original, mult chey 


ſoglide into the heart ; and therefore we m:.ſt of n{celli.y re- 


duce and bring back our wandring love to us proper ſtate and 


original, for which 'twas firſt implanted in us, 2nd fix it upon | 


tha delightful obje&, and chraugh that Mirrour, all things will 
have a more lovely aſpect. 

Underſtanding, and the Love of God, are always ſo coupled 
and linked together, that the one cannot be, or ſubſift without 
the other : If a man love not his God and Creator, 'tis for wane 
of underſtanding; and it a man as not 2 right underſtanding 
of his preſent and future well-being, it is alone becaule- he 
wants that love. For that love will infallibly fix every maas 
thoughts upon a hearty endeavour to perform the whole will 
of God. Thus hath Sr. John cruly defined the love of God to be, 
a keeping of his Commandments ; * This sthe love of God, if we 
keep his Commandments. And our ! Saviour himlelt has made that 
the teſt and tryal of love: And both David and his Son Solo- 
mon, the wiſelt of men, have aſlured us 1n ſundry poſitions, that 


under ſtanding takes ber poſſeſſion oft the Soul with it, and that 


through his Commandments it u, that we are Wiſer then our Teachers, 


And ſurely if there were not ſome detect in every man of theſe 
Graces, by the intetpoſition of Sin and Satan, he would, ſooner 
or later, hear that gracious and effectual Eccho reſound in his 
Soul, from the Spirit of all true love and comfort, ® Let not your 
hearts be troubled. This is the only rational way I think of cure, 
Redire ad cor ; and to get that cleat\ ſwept and garniſhed, that 
the Spirit of true love may enter in, and keep poſleſſion againſt 
all unruly paſſions, and I dare ſay, whoever cries it, will ſub- 


ſcribe his probatum to it. 


_—— 


S E|C T. IV. 


The Remedies which are ordmarily preſcribed againſt Sorrow conſidered, 
With reſþe& to their force and efficacy ; and how little Pheloſophy 
of it ſelf can do towards the conqueſt of it. 


Ur as I faid, let us not altogether reject every. preſcribed 
alleviating Medicine : Indeed there ar: many from our 
common undertaking comftoners, and we are ready to catch 
at them like Reeds m a uoking condition, Although they are 
frm 


| 
| 
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firm Truths, and ſuch as have been uſed by che greateſt Philo- 
{ophers and Divines towards the cure ; yer barely and fimply 
conſidered, all or either of them, have not che ethcacy co bring 
a man to any ſafe or quiet Harbour. They may keep a man 
from drowning, but withall they may and do often leave him 
plunging in the deep, wirhout the co-operation of. ſome more 
Sovereign Medicines ; and are, ſome of them, furer ingredients 


for a complicated diſeaſe, where — and repining are ' 
| 


joyned with it,'than bare ſorrow : which I blels God, I never 
was infected with, for I own his Judgments jult, and am more 
apt to have St. Gregory's noile in my ears, Tu wero, bona tw, in 
vita tua, Wc. than the contrary. Bur I,mention them, as 1 
thought on them, and leave them to others to make their beſt 
uſe of them, which are thele following. 

1. Thar death is a common thing, and a debt we all owe 
co Nature, and mult ſhortly pay, = therefore it ſhould nor ſo 
much trouble us, to behold it in another. 

2. That we cannot recall our Friends and Relations by our 
mourning, and therefore our ſorrow is vain. 

3- That they whom welove ate at reſt, and happy, which 
is rather caule of joy. 

. That 'tis not our cale alone, we are not ſingle, but others 
daily ſuffer the like. | 

As to the firſt, the thing is very obvious to the meaneſt capa- 
City, and perhaps if we did in our ſerious thoughts oftner be- 
hold death, he might prove like #/op s Lion to his Fox, not 
alcogether ſo terrible ; bur yer he will be a Lion Qill, and as 
Ariftotle calls him, omnium terribilium terribiliſſimum : and further, 
if we did look ypon him at hand, ready to ſeize us; then, to- 
gether with us, all worldly things would change their hue, and 
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pur on, as it were, another face. "Tis ſure, that * Death paſſeth - Rom! ;. 12. 


upon all men, ( but as St. Paul lays ) becaule all men have ſinned ; 


and from thence it is, that death hath luch a ſting. And 'tis fin | 


that has made ſorrow and trouble attendants on death, as well 
as death on it, borh for our ſelves and others : And therefore 
the contemplation of the primary cauſe of our ſorrow, ſhould 
rather take up our thoughts, as I have already faid, than the 
ſecundary. For the thought of death certainly was never wholly 
abſent from any man in his ſorrows, nor ever cured any , but 
the true ſenſe of his own deſerts have. 

As to the ſecond, eyery man knows it as well as the other, 


neicher was there ever any man yer, that had his reaſon left him, 
who 
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who thought to revive his Friend or Relation thereby, or to 
| awake him with his ſhricks and cries. It is every mans deepeſt 
; corroſive, that there is no redemption from the Grave :* And 
though in truth it be a vain thing, to perſiſt in that which pro- 
\ fiteth us nothing ;. yet that vanity will not be driven away, by 

anothers barely telling us ſo, or our own thinking or m_—— 

it ſo : The faculties of the Soul will not ceaſe to work, thoug 
+ there is knowledge that the operation is oft-times in vain ; tis 
in vain we know to fear death, but that knowledge will not 
cure-2-man of his fear. Certainly the wounds of the Spirit are 
ſharper and more malignant, than thoſe of the Body, and 'tis 
the ſame reaſon muſt argue us into patience of both : Bur, ler 
her ſer us upon the Rack, 'ris in vain to cry out, it will profit 
us nothing ; we ſhall ſcarce hearken to her, and keep ſilence. 
This advice beſt comes when we begin to be weary of our 
mourning, and not before, and then only will this reaſon be 
hearkned unto. In the mean time, ler us conſider, if we can, 
All things are vanity, which are the cauſes of our wexation 
of Spirit. 

As to thethird, I look on it as a good Chriſtian contempla- 
tion, and may in the declination of the diſcale, prove a plea- 
ſanr Cordial, but in the ſtate thereof, of lictle prevalence to a 
cure ; becauſe it is a thing we never doubted of, bur, upon the 
firſt deparcure of the Soul of him or her, who lived well, exc. 
think it received into Eternal bliſs: And therefore if theſe 
thoughts had in them any preſent {anative virtue, they would 
rather keep us from ſorrowing art all, ſince they poſleſs us as 
ſoon as our ſorrow, and are contemporary with our diſtemper. 
The wiſe Son of Syrach allows us a moderate ſorrow, bids us 
> weep for the dead, but not over-much, becauſe he is ac reſt : And 
St, Paut's advice or caution is, that we © ſorrow not as others, 
which have n» hope ; that is, with a deſperate, faithleſs ſorrow, 
as if chey were eternally loſt, and that Chriſt ſhould nor raiſe 
them up at the laſt day. Bur ſurely no man will charitably deny, 
but that a ſtrong Faith, and a deep worldly ſorrow, may 
ſometimes poſſibly ſubſiſt rogecher, and that there may be 
ſþe dolentes, as well as jþe gaudentes : For I cannot (lo dilcard my 
own charity, as not to think ſome very good men have gone 
ſorrowing to their Graves, and yet have rejoyced too, in the 


4 1TheC 4.14. hopes * that God will bring with him, thoſe that ſleep, and they ſhall 


meet together. 
Bur for our preſent penſive thoughts and mourning, 'tis ſure 


they 
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they ariſe not only for want of this belief, or from any ſuppd- 
ſed detriment happened, or like to happen to our Relation or 


Friend, ( whom we once enjoyed, and now are deprived of) 


but to our (elves from our preſent loſs. For tis moſt certain 
with every man, that whenever any object has ſtollen into, 
and poſleſſed his hearr, and taken root there, if the ſame be 
eradicated and ſnatched away, (though he ſuppoſe it planted 


in a more \pleaſanc Soil ) there will immediately ſpring up in 


JI 


the room thereof, grief and lorrow : and e Dnens res plus nimio deletiavere ſecnnde, 


the ©greater and deeper root the one had 4ncate quarient . 
taken, the more ſtubborn and fixed will be the other. And 
therefore I think the Poets advice, by way of cautiqn and pre- 
vention, ( if we could bur warily obſerve it) more of weight, 


than theſe thoughts have at preſent by way of cure, wiz. . 


it That we take great and diligent care, f .Quicquid amas, cupias, non placniſſe nimis, 


that theſe worldly objects of joy and delight, do not creep in, 
and too ſtrongly poſlels our hearts, leſt it they ſhould be caſt 
out againſt our wills, there enter in and ſpring up that bitter 
root of ſorrow, which will make our laſt thoughts more heavy, 
than our firſt were lightlom. 


Sorrow is a wound that is made, bythe ſeparation of the - 


thing beloved, from the lover ; and though it be but cempo- 
- rary, and thac we believe with ſome, that we ſhall again at 
the laſt be uniced cogether, with the knowledge of each other, 
where ive {hall ling Hallelujabs together, and all tears ſhall be 
wiped from onr eyes ; yet in the mean while, our hearts may be 
troubled, and nk even unto death. And fince we have loſt 
our prelent corafort, the wound will not be healed, but b 
ſending another and better comforter. We may ſtill mourn for 
want of the enjoyment ; our affections never be abſolutely re- 
cliimed, by believing the former ſubject of their Love is hap- 
py ; nor like mourning Widows, forget the old, but by find- 
ing a new ſubject of delight and complacency. Therefore 
let us, as well as hope in future, preſently recall them, and 
endeavour, as I ſaid, to fix them on ſome more ſtable ob- 
je&, than they placed themſelves on before. Tell chem, there 
isnothing truly amiable but God, and-him we may enjoy here 
in meaſure, 

And for the laſt of them, the thoughts thereof, as I have ſaid, 
are more proper to prevent murmurs, than aſlwage ſorrows : 
For though fellowſhip in adverſicy, be proverbially turned 


into, and adminiſtred for comfort ; yet really to a good mind, 
it 


$ 
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it has no ſuch operation. It another man loſes his only Child, 
as well as I, I have thereby wherewith ro ſtop my mouth from 
complaining of injuſtice, but in no cale to rejoyce my heart, 
becauſe I ought rather to rejoyce at anothers good, ti: Nis 
evil. And ſure the true method of the cure of the ri), docs 
in many things reſemble the cure of the body. F'ow for 4! ir 
allwage my pain, to fee another more grieyo:'! y cormentcd 
with - Gout ? very little, I think ; unicls as twill eaturce me 
to acknowledge God's mercy and oodnezls to me, that I ſuffer 
in a leſs degree. Nay it the bchoiding of another mans miſe- 
ries, ſhould be of effect ro mitigace mine ; by the {1me conſe- 
quence, the beholding anorhers felicity ( which is as obvious 
to every man ) muſt increaſe mine, which naturally tew men 
have found true. 

Many other preſcriptions there are againſt ſorrow, but ſince 
I look on the continual preſentment to our thoughts of the 
thing we take delight in, and the rouling and chewing thereof 
in our mind, to be the chief Pillar or Baſis which ſupports and - 
upholds our ſorrows, or the chief Spring which keeps them 
freſh and verdant ; I could not but think it worthy conſidera- 
tion, how far it may be on for any man to endeavour to re- 
call his thoughts from his preſent ſubje&t of grief, by fixing 
them on, and pleaſing them with, any other terreſtrial ob- 
je&t ; wherein my ſhallow Judgment has inclined me to 
think this : 

Thar no ſuch diverted thoughts whatever, bcing properly 
efficient of a cure, but Anodynes and Stupchers tor a time, 
( for then only can a man be ſaid to be cured of his grief, when 
he can think on the cauſe with comfort, or ar leaſt without 
relu&tancy of Epirit) it is not good for any man in this caſe, 
to hunt after a divertiſement, but rather {uffer that to call on 
him, and had him onr. T would adviſe any man 1n this caſe 
ro embrace an old Jawtal vocation or imployment, but nor 
ſeek out a new one for that end and! priryole, nor by any means 


endeavour to charm his griet wii 4 7ſi! innocent ( much 
leſs finful ) recreation. Hor whawyor iis be for cars in 
general, 'tis a tooliſh thing ro think, toriewi ro Gow Lur- 
row in the River Lethe , tor thoug,'! t bo 01 lieavy paſſion, yer 
none of the mind will ge above un. We (hall 0:n find it rife, 
to verife the Wiſe mans ſaying, that * ever tn larvyhier, the heart 


£ Prov. 14 13- 


h Prov. 25. 248 


# forrowful and it wiil cauſc us to conclude with him, that 
» Songs ſung to an heavy heart, arc like Vinegar poured upon Nitre, 
do 
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do rather ſharpen and exaſperate, than cure the diſeaſe. This 
way of laying ſorrow to reſt, is bur to give it ſtrength, ro com- 
bare with us with greater force when it awaketh, as doubt- 
le(s it may. 

Bur beſides the incertainty and danger this way, we do not 
thereby at all anſwer God's deſignment in ſending it : Did he 
ever yet puaith any man, for no other end, than that he ſhould 
forget his ſtrokes and rejoyce ; and not rather that he ſhould 
think oa ir, fo far as to amend his faults or errors? Can any 
man thiuk there is an hand-writing on bis walls, to the end that 
after his beholding it, he ſhould torthwith avert his Eyes there- 
from, and leave his Houſe, and betake himſelf to the Fields or 
the Tavern ? If it be God that wounds us (as we generally be- 
lieve, permillively ar leaſt, as in Jof's caſe) by his fiery Ser- 

rs, it muſt bz he that mult heal ufs ; which will not be, by 
dying from the ſight of the Serpent, bur ' bebolding it. If it be # Numb. 2+. 
he that calts us down, it muſt be he chat ſhall build us up. **** f* 
And whatever Job s Friends might otherwiſe fail in, they gave 
him excellent ſound counlel in this, * That if he returned to the ; ju x. 23, 
Almighty, be ſhould be built up ; bur forgerfulneſs of his calls is 
not the means to return ; and the Prophet David has told us, that 
dilregard is the realy way for us to lie buried in our ruines, 
and has ſhewed it as the very caule, ! Becauſe they regard not the 1vcu. :3. 5. 
works of the Lord, nor the operation of bis hands, he ſhall deſtroy them, 
and not build them up. | 

It we think nv forgetfulneſs be the way of cure, it is bur 
juſt God ſhould forger us, and leave us unbuilt, or ar leaſt tor- 
tering and ready to fall again upon the leaſt blaſt. For | dare 
lay, by that way, and without him, there is danger that our 
hearts from melting, may become frozen, but never madneclila 
any calm or (crene temper. For belifdes and above what the 
World affords ſometimes, to wit, a tranſmuration of paſſions, 
(that is, her objects may caule the mind to lay aſide its forrow 
for a time, and be wholly poſſeſs'd with another paſſion, which 
may be almoſt as war" / ae or is at beſt a light flaſhing joy) 
we are capable of obtaining a converſion of paſſions, of having 
our ſorrow ( as tis expreſled in ® Sr. John) turned mto joy : we wjebn 16.26. 
may rejoyce in that very thing we ſorrowed for, and our 
waters of Marah may become ſweet and pleaſant, by our 
drinking. 

Aflictions are ſent to exerciſe Our Faith, by believing moſt 
aſluredly God's promiſes of his deliverance from them ; Our 
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Hope, by aſſuring ous ſelves of the reward promiſed to them 
that Gafker patiently ; and Our Charity, in ſuffering willingly 
for his ſake, who loved us, and ſuffered for us. And ſhall this 
be performed by our endeavours to find out means to forget 
our ſifferings ? Bur beſides Theological virtues, there are Mo- 
ral roo, to be exerciſed thereby ; and even one of them is ſuf- 
ficient to awaken us, and rouze us up from this dull paſſion of 
ſorrow. Let us conſider a little, the worldly eſteem of a noble 
undaunced Spirit, beyond a degenerous and poor one. Forti- 
rude is chat Heroick Moral virtue, which can never ſhew it ſelf 
ſo illuſtrious as in Adverſity. There are none of us, but would 
willingly be thought to have it inherent in us, and then is the 
proper time to ſhew it ; for it muſt be a tempeſtuous, not a 
calm Sea, which ſhews the excellency of a Pilot, Fortitude 
has already been owned to ſhew more of its reality in a paſlive, 
than an active dreſs, and oftner appears with the Shield, the 
Buckler, and the Helmer, than the Spear and the Sword. Let 
us think wich Theophraſtus, that the World is a great Theatre, 
and that each of us is often called forth upon the Stage, to 
with poverty, ſorrow, ſickneſs, death, and a number of 
miſeries, (rather then with one another) and beſides our Bre- 
thren Spectators, God himſelf from above beholds every one, 
how he performs his part ; and that ( beſides an hiſs, or a 
plaudite here ) we muſt expe&t a Crown, or Priſon hereafter : 
And then ler us fight valiantly, and chink, through him that will 
aſſiſt us, ro maſter and ſubdue all adverle Fortune , that is in 
two words, to contemn the World, and that is truly the definition 
of ® Fortitude, or a great mind. 

We have great Sa Enemies to contend with here, the 
World, the Fleſh, and the Devil ; and we have once yowed 
ro fight againſt chem all, and co continue Chriſts faithful Servants 
and Souldiers to our lives end. Indeed when we wreltle nor only 
againſt Fleſh and Bloud, bur Principalities and Powers, we 
had need take unto us ® the Whole Armour of God, that we may be 
able to ſtand ; viz. * the Breaſt-plate of Love, and fo an Helmet the 
lope of Salvation, Exc. But ſhall one of theſe Enemies, the World, 
when there were more danger from her ſmiles, overcome us 
with her frowns ? If ever we think to obtain a Crown of 
Righteouſneſs after the finiſhing of our courſe, we muſt like 
St. Pax, .( who often uſes Military terms to encourage us ) 
4 Fight a good fight, and let us by our very Fortitude maſter a 
puny ſorrow. 

But 
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But if neither Honour nor Glory, nor the ſight of God or 
man, will herein move us, bur that we are ready to yield, and 
| erour affections carry us away like Captives and Slaves, there 
is yet this reſerve left us ; ro become art laſt reſoluce from fear, 
and tell our ſelves, what Joab cold David, that if we do nor 
* Ariſe from our ſorrow, and ſpeak comfortably again, it will be worſe - » * 1.7. 
unto 145 then all the evil that befell us, even from our youth until now. 
And that worſt evil, is death, if Satan be nor deceived in our 
ſenſe of humane evils, who ſays, * All that a man hath, will be # jo + , 
give for hu life. | 
Immoderate forrow will macerate theſe beloved Carcafles 
of ours ; and although, before pain makes us ſenſible of our 
follies, ( and it be generally too late ) we are apt to take ſome 
kind of pleaſure in nouriſhing and feeding our diſeaſes; yet 
methinks, in this, where we have none of our ſenſes to pleale, 
( which is chiefly looked on in the World ) we might take the 
words of wiſe and experienced perlons. David telleth us, © his : za. ;:. g 
eyes were conſumed with grief, yea his ſoul and his belly ; and he tells 
us of thoſe, who are 4 browght low through oppreſſion, affliftion and 4 ec. 103.39. 
orrow. St. Paul tells us, © Worldly ſorrow Wworketh death. Solomon , . ce... .., 
hath cold us, that * by ſorrow of the beart, the Spirit i broken ; and frov. 15. 13, 
that a 8 broken Spirit drieth the bones ; and the wiſe Son of Syrach g prov. 15.22. 
in plain terms, that * ſorrow hath killed many, and that * of heavi- *Ecclus 30.23, 
wo cometh death. For let every man affure himſelf, that if he a * 
cannot in ſome for: overcome and maſter this Tyrant by his 
own ſtruggling, and God's gracious aſſiſtance, he is become 
ſuch a Slave to his paſſion, that he is not ro expect an enfran- 
chi.ement from "Time, but Death. 
| do agree with him who ſaid, Nift ſanatus fit animus, quod 
fine Philoſophia non poteſt, finem miſeriarum nullum fore, quamobrem 
tradamus nos ei curandos, if Deo were placed in the room of Philo- 
ſophia. For now at length I muſt conclude, that although Mo- 
ral Philolophy may be ſometimes admitted as an Handmaid 
and Attendant on Divinity, and 'twas not for nought that 
St. Paul termed Religion * Our reaſonable ſervice ; yer we muſt + rom. 12. «, 
rake care we look upon the one inno other reſpect, than under 
the precepts and dictates of the other. I for my part am apt to 
think, and do indeed reſt convinced, that no man ever yet 
cured thele wounds of the Soul, by the bare ſtrength of natural 
Reaſon and Argument, (though .even "that be the immediate 
gift of a Divine power) without ſome more ſpecial Light, or 
influence from above. For although many of the ancient Phi- 
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loſophers and Sages, who perhaps knew not God aright, have 
ſeemed from their profound knowledge and reaſon, to reduce 
their minds unto a moſt conſtant calm ſerene temper ; I rather 
think chat tranquility of mind in them, was the gifr of thar 
God they rightly knew not, as a reward of cheir Moral virtues 
induſtriouſly acquired, than the native off-ſpring of their know- 
ledge. I my ſelf am a man like other men, and I have been 
ever ſenſible by intervals in my ſerious thoughts, of the vanity 
of this World ; and I may truly ſay, there is nothing ,in theſe 


- Papers, but whar at ſometime or other occurred ro my thoughts 
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before ; and in thoſe thoughts I have, Gohab-like, contemned 
a pigmy ſorrow : bur find, as contemprtible a thing as it may 
ſeem to the beſt humane reaſon, being ſent from the Lord of 
Hoſts, who alone is he that ! wounds and hea's, there can be no 
Armour of defence, proof againſt his Darts, but what 15 taken 
out of his own Arſenal. For if (contrary to mans experience, 
which hath found, that ® we are not ſufficient of our ſelves, to thmk 
any thing as of our ſelves ) our wills were preſent with us, and 
thoſe wills could command our cogitations, and our reaſon to 
attend them roo ; we might however think what we would 
or could, and dig about, and water all our d: ys this crabbed 
root of Nature, and never cauſe it tro produce more, than an 
harſh, unpleaſant, and not laſting fruir. * The fruits of the Spirit, 
of which Love and Joy are by the Apoſtle reckoned as the prin- 
cipal, come to us by gift and addition, not by culture or alce- 
ration Nay if we have learn'd that Leſſon of content (and by 
conſequence have ſometime joy and peace) with St.Paul, it is ſo 
much the infuſive document of a gracious Maſter, and fo tar 
from being acquired by our native underſtanding, that we 
daily want his reiterated Grace, to call on us to learn, and 
when we are heavy laden to come unto him for eaſe. if we 
have learn'd to tred the waters, and to walk upon a tempeſtu- 
ous Sea for ſome ſteps, we ſhall notwithſtanding find cauſe 
with St. Peter to cry out, Lord, ſave me, or I periſh, which cry, 
is yet my cry. For | do declare unto the World, that I have nor 
at any time found the recovery from a diſeale, ro be a ſufh- 
cient charm againſt irs return. - It will come again ſometimes, 
and if it come, there will lie a neceſſity upon us, and we ſhall 
be forced for the cure to uſe over again the ſame ſanative in- 
gredients ; and the moſt approved Recipe in ſorrow is, and cver 
will be that of Sr. James, ® If any man be afflited, let him pray, 
call on him, who works in us to think, to will, and to do, 
according 
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according to his good will and pleaſure, and has (aid, he i near 
to all them that call upon him, yea that call upon him faithfully. 'Tis 
he, from whom comfort ſprings, as light our of darkneſs, and 
'tis he from whom we muſt expect, as it were, a new creation, 
and beg he may ſay, Let there be light in us, and there will be 
light. And in b# lght, as the Plalmiſt ſays, there i life ; thar is, 
a vigorous a&tive ſtate, able to diſpell all the black clouds 
raiſed by Sin and Satan. He is the comforter, who muſt put 
true joy and gladnels into our hearts by the merits of his Son, 
and the ſecret inſpiration of his Holy Spirit; and they are 
P bis comforts alone, which muſt refreſh our Souls in the multitude þ Pl. g4. 9. 
of the ſorrows we have in our hearts. St. Paul is pleaſed to ſtile 
him, 9 the God of all comfort, who comforteth us m all our tribulations, 1+ Corr. 3, 4 
that we may be able to comfort them Which are im any trouble, by the 
comfort wherewith we our ſelves are comforted of God. And in one 
place he calls him, * the God of patience and conſolation, with a kind » ron. 15. 5. 
of inference, that God ever crowns his Grace of patience, with * 
his Blefling of conſolation And he does declarc God to be the 
ſole proper and peculiar Fountain of comfort, in an inſtance of 
his gracious working upon himſelf , © Neverthe'e/s, ſays he, God /+ Cor. 3.6 
that comforteth thoſe that are caſt down, comforted us Ly the commg 
of Titus. For, the coming of Titus our of Achaia into Macedonia 
at that time, cannot ſcem to have in it any natural energy to 
work ſo much upon St. Paul, for that coming appears to us a 
matter of no great conſequence ; only St. Paul leems to ſhew 
us, that God 1o diſpoled his heart at that time, that that ſhould 
work as a Cordial ro him, which of it feif barely had no ſuch 
natural operation : Nay in one place God does, as it were, 
appropriate the iſlucs ot comfort to himſelf, by a reiteration, 
* I, even [ am he that comfort:th you. From the diverſity of hu- * 1 5: ++. 
mours in our natural temper, has arole that Adage of, fortu;- 
tum efl placere; and from the ſame diverſiry we may inferr, 
(and change the word) 4 Demo eſt, placere : Becaule we daily 
ſee men afteted and delighted not from any inherent quality 
inthe ſubject, becaule to effect thar, the thing per ſe mult have * 
ſomewhat of good in it, bur properly and peculiarly nothing 
is good lave God only ; and therefore to make a thing ſeem 
good and delightful ro us, ir muſt firſt have his ſtamp and 
impreſs upon 1t viſible to us. And if the Pſalmiſt s demand 
ſhould be applied ro outward goods, and one in that very no- 
tion ſhov]d cry out, ® who will ſh:w us any good ? he will find no «fl 4 5,7 
perfect ſolution, withour the effect in che ſequent verle, oo 
it 
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lift thou up the light of thy countenance ; and then will Rod, and 
Staff, and Fire and Faggot, comfort us 

The light of whole countenance that we may all kave in 
ſome meaſure, ler us more eſpecially pray to him, and give 
praiſe with the beſt member we have, ( David s own words) and 
imitate ſomewhat that Divine Pſalmiſt. I muſt acknowledge 
I ever found ſome comfort in my ſorrows, by reading thoſe 
Divine ſpiritual Soloquies of his, and do not think but that 
every other man may ; and that however they may upon the 
reading in proſperity, glide over his heart, in adverſity they will 
fix and ſettle there. There is no patcern in them for — 


nor no ſullen expreſſion of, My puniſhment # greater then I am able 
to bear ; but this or the like, Then cried I unto the Lord, and he 


| delivered me out of my diſtreſs. 


And to cry unto him in the very words of that compendious 
excellent Prayer, being the Collect appointed in our Church- 
Liturgy for the fourth Sunday after Eaſter, (tor I cannot find a 
better) may be no unht conclulion : 

Almighty God, who alone canſt order the unruly wills and affeQions 
f ſinful men ; grant unto 14 thy people, that we may love the 
thing which thou commandeſt, and deſire that which thou doſt 
promiſe, that ſo amongit the ſunlry and manifold changes of the 
World, our bearts may ſurely there be fixed, where true joys are 
to be found, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


To which may not improperly be added, that for the ſixth 
Sunday after Trinity : 

O God ! who haſt prepared for them that love thee, ſuch good things 
as paſs mans underſtanding ; pour into our hearts juch love to- 
wards thee, that we loving thee above all things, may obtain thy 
promiſes, which exceed all that we can deſire, through Jeſus Chriſt 
our Lord. Amen. Amen. 


Theſe following Ejaculations were ned, in the ſtate 
of the diſeaſe. 


Lord, thy hands have made me, and faſhioned me , thou 
art he that broughteſt me out of my mothers womb, 

and haſt ſhewed thy ſtrength in my weakneſs. 
Many and grievous have been my infirmities fince my youth 
up, and yet walk I in the Land of the living : I have been more 


infirm 
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infirm than my Brethren, which are gone before me, yet haſt 
thou granted me length of days. got 

| have provoked thee more than they, yer haſt thou ſpared 
me our of the abundance of thy mercy. 

Thou haſt, tro the wonder of s, ſpared me; whoſe 
thoughts have been, when ſhall be die, and his name periſh * 

| Thou haſt taken away more righteous than my ſelf, and 

placed me in their rooms, to take my paſtime like Leviathan 


in this World. 
But I have not rightly conſidered thy doings, nor to what 


end thou haſt done thele things. 

For thou haſt enlightned me with knowledge, and haſt left 
me no covering for my faults; wherefore I am aſhamed, and 
confounded at my own follies. | 

Nocwithſtanding this thy gift and loving kindneſs towards 
me, I have gone ery and provoked thee more than my Fa- 
thers have done ; wherefore | am become ſore oppreſled, and 
grieved from thy heavy diſpleaſure. | 

[ have placed my affe&ions on tranſitory things, which 
though lighter than vanity, have weighed thee down in the 
ballance of my Soul. | | 

And notwithſtanding my follies and tranſgreſſions, I have 
laid in my heart, What evil happeneth unto me 2 Not remem- 
bring that though thou art a God of patience and long-ſuffer- 
ing, yet thou wilt not leave fin unpuniſhed. 

Wherefore thou ſenteſt our chine arrows of warning, 
and deſtroyedſt my firſt-born; yet I conſtdered not, it was 
thy doing, 

Thrice didſt thou repeat thy ſummoning Judgments after, 
in the ſame manner ; and though I was ſore troubled, yet re- 
rurned I not with my whole heart to thee. 

Bur was ready and willing to impute the cauſe ro my own 
natural infirmiries, rather than my acquired fins, ſtill forgetting 
that death came by f1n. 

Notwithſtanding thou of thy goodneſs, and tender compal- 
. fton cowards me in this World, Feaſt leave me two Infants, as 
a comfort, and as a pledge nor to abule thy grace. 

Burt I ſinned yer more, and rejoyced in the gitr, more than 
in thee the giver, 

[ ſer my affe&tions on things below, and not on things above ; 
and rather ſought and endeavour'd the planting of my Name 
here, than in the Book of Life. 

| There- 
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Therefore haſt thou deſtroyed my vain hopes by a ſudden 
blaſt, when I leaſt expected it. 

She was flouriſhing like a Flower of the Field, and thy ſud- 
den blaſt went over her, (o as the place thereof knew her 
no more. | 

In the morning was {ke freſh and flouriſhing, and in the 
evening cut down and withered. 

O Lord! it wasthy immediate hand that did it, enforced to- 
ſtrike from my daily continued provocations. 

Neither can any that knows that thou art both juſt and mer- 
ciful to all the works of thy Creation, impute it to any ordi- 
nary natural caule. 

O that my fins ſhould be as the murtherers of my producti- 
on, whilſt thou ſpareſt the offender himſelf ! 

But here again haſt thou ſhewed thy mercy and loving kind- 
neſs, in taking them to bliſs, rather than caſting me into utter 
darkneſs. 2 

Thou haſt ſhe\wed thy mercytothe moſt loathſom and vileſt 


of thy Creatures, who isnor only ſtench and rotrenneſs, bur an 


infeCtious ſore. 

I am become a gazing-ſtock, and the talk of all them thar 
know me, and live round about me. 

They may ſay, or at leaſt be ready tothink within them- 
ſelves, Theſe things are fallen on him for his tranſgreſſions, and 
thou puniſheſt him in juſtice, whilſt they do not remember that 
thou art merciful. 

Bur, O Lord, let not the evil wiſhes of the envious, who be- 
hold my proſpericy in other things, prevail againſt me, bur par- 
don their offences, and {hew them that I, and mine are under 
thy protection. 

And our of the multitude of my fins and tranſgreſſions, ſhew 
me which of chem have more eſpecially provoked thee to make 
me fruitleſs, that I may more eſpecially abhor them, ruming 
from every evil way. 

Had I taken ſo much delight, and joy and comfort in thy 
Word, as in a frail Babe of fleſh, Cocks thou hadſt not berea- 
ved me thereof. | 

Had honour'd my Father in the fleſh, I might have had joy 
in my own Children, but now it is far from me. 

Havel endeavoured to heap up Riches, and knew not who 
ſhould enjoy them ? Haye I conſidered the vanity thereof, and 
yet neglefted ro do good, and diſtribute ? wherewith thou 

would(t 
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wouldſt have been well pleaſed, and art thou therefore angry 


with me, and leaveſt me deſolate ? 

Many, O Lord, have been the devices of my heart, although 
I well knew thy counſel only would ſtand. 

I have leen and read the deſtruction of other Families, how 
their name has periſhed ; how thou pulleſt down one, and raiſeſt 
up another, and yet my hearr has rather inclined to the World, 
than to thee, my God and adyancer, 

Bur grant, O Lord, that neither the cares of this World, nor 
the deceirfulneſs of Riches, may choak any good Seec of well- 
doing, either ſowed or ſprung up in my hearr. 

Thou haſt commanded us nor to ſer our hearts upon them . 
O ſhew me thy ways, and mclime my heart unto thee, and not untb 
covetouſneſs ! And if I muſt part with all co fo:low thee, give me 
an heart to do it. 

| truſt chou haſt not increaſed my outward acceſſions, to 
ſuffer me to be deceived therewithal] , or given me Riches, be- 
cauſe thou ſaweſt I ſhould not have been innocently poor. 

I confeſs, O Lord, they are Briars and Thorns yet growing, 
and ready to choak every good Plant, but do thou raile in me 
from thence a plentiful Harvelt of good works. 

Make me a faithful Steward of what thou haſt commirted to 
my charge, or elſe leave me naked as I came intothe World. 

For thou knoweſt I have ever acknowledged what I enjoy to 
be from thy gifr, and never ſacrificed ro my own Nets: 

Thou haſt given me what I never asked, and bereaved me 
of what I moſt defired ; bur who is able to comprehend the 
methods of thy Judgments ? 

Surely there is ſomething ro which our affections oughe to 
trend, in which the deſire of man can have no excels. 

ls there nothing to be found amiable, bur whar is corrupti- 
ble ? ſhall charity abide when all things ceaſc, and for the pte- 
ſent know not where to fix it ſelf? 


Shall we at beſt behold the _ and bright Clouds 
t 


raiſed from the Earth, and forget the Sun which gives chem 
brighreneſs, and cauſe him at preſence co withdraw his beams, 
and leave us in obſcure darkneſs ? 

Shall he char gives us all things withdraw himſelf, for wanc 
of our beholding him in that notion ? when we cannot do thar, 
bur by his immediate gift roo. | 

When thou, O Lord, darteſt forth the light of thy counte- 
nance, thole little Rays we are capable to behold through the 
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Vail of this fleſh, make all things amiable ; and particulars on- 
ly ſeem ſo from a falſe ligh of our own imaginary creation, 
He who endeavours to behold thee as thou art, or further 


| than thou haſt been pleaſed to ſhew thy elf, deſervedly be. 


comes blind, and periſhes by his too near approacnes. 

We cannot behold thy light but by reflexion, only ler us ſee 
fo much as that we may admire and loye thee. 

The inviſible things of thee, are underſtood only by the things that 


are made ; and thou art ſeen only by the beauty and grearnels of 


thy Creatures, or thy immediate free gift. 

O ſhew me the light of thy countenance in ſome meaſure, 
ſtabliſh me again by thy free Spirir, and ſend ſome Balm into 
that Soul, which thou haſt wounded ! 

1 know the Creator of all things cannor altogether ſhuc up his 
mercy and loving kindneſs from his Creatures ini diſplealure : 
I amyas much the work of thy hands, as the greateit Monarch. 

Thy ways and methods, and thy decrees, O Lord, are hid- 
den, but-wilt chou refuſe a preſent dehire of rerurn ? 

Shall 1 think of being forgot, when I can ſay, Lord remem- 
ber me and all my troubles ? O let me nor 6 forgot in the 
Land of the living ! 

If I haye ws too much, divert the current of that affetion, 
and let it return like a River tothe Ocean of Love, thy ſelf. 

, Tum, © Lord, my affe&tions as the Rivers in the South, then 
{hall I have hopes, though I ſow in tears, to reap in joy ! 

Let me only delire thee, rejoyce in thee, fear thee, and for- 
row only for x wa abſence, it but a moment. 

Thou who aflumedſt fleſh, knoweſt how frail and weak 
our nature is ; thou haſt ſaid, the ſpirit indeed is willing, but the 
fleſh #4 weak. 

Thy Servant Paul by thee hath ſaid, There is a Law of the 
fleſh warring againſt the Law of the mind ; and that in him that is in 
hu FP, there divelt no good thing. 

ou art the only Phyſician of the Soul and- Body ; thou 
canſt enliven my Spirit cowards thee ; thou canſt mortifie my 
luſt ; chou canſt allay all the unruly paſſions of the mind, in- 
flamed from the humours of the body, and a&tuared by Satan. 

0 make me a clean heart, and renew a right Spirit within me ' a 
Spirit of meeknels, working by true love and charity, and in all 
things a contemed Spirit. | 

Ler all my inherent paſſions move only towards the good of 
community, and thy glory. 


Thou 


"eee *. > 
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Ejaculations fitted to the caſe. 
Thou haſt made all things chiefly for thy glory and praiſe , 


and cannot I look upon the prailing and magnifying thee, a ſuf- 


ficient and ſatisfa&tory end of my peculiar being, without eicher 
Children, Riches or Honour ? 

Thou haft given me underſtanding, which is the greater gift, 
{hall that be for nought ?. or that my condemnation ſhould be 
the greater ? can he thar goes down to the pit praile thee 2 

Bur I will praiſe thy name, O ler me live, and declare thy 
merciful loving kindneſs tro my Brethren! Let me after death 
praiſe thee with thy glorious Saints and Angels ! for to that end 
didſt thou make man of nought. 
thou flay me, yer will I truſt in thee: Let me lay 
ſo faſt hold on thy mercy, that no terrours whatſoever looſe me 

om. 

Rather in this World wound and afflit me, but be thou 
merciful unto. me, and deliver me at the hour of death, and in 
the day of Judgment. 

Prepare me, O Lord, for po Judgments , and if thou haſt 
decreed to bereave me of all Worldly comforts, yet be thou my 
comforter. | 

And if thou ſeeſt it good to puniſh me, let me only be as ic 
were a Sacrifice for my Family, and let them praiſe thee in che 
Land of the living. | 

Bur if herein I know not what I ask, grant only what thou 
knoweſt good for me ; whoſe care and loye never forſook 
them, who did not firſt forlake thee. 

Thy will, O Lord, be done ; thy will be done, yet thou canſt 
draw me to thee by the cords of Love, and ſpare the remnant 
which is left. 

Our of the remnant which is left raiſe up a branch urto thy 
ſelf, that may be an example of piety and virtue unto others. 

One who may fear thy Name, and think it a Kingdom to 
govern himſelf, and rule his paſſions : One that may look on 
all Graces and Moral Virtues, as the greateſt Riches and Trea- 
ſure, ſo as he may flouriſh likewiſe here on Earth. 

O accept of the perfe&t obedience of thine own Son, who ſuf- 
fered for me and mine, in the room of my difobedience ! 

It was not for my Childrens fins, I know, O Lord, thou fo 
ſoon reaſſumedſt thoſe Spirits of thy giving, to leave the filth 
and rottenneſs of the fleſh proceeding from me. 

They were indeed conceived and born in fin, but received a 


new generation by thy gracigus waſhing in Baptiſm. 
= G 2 


Thou 
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E;aculations fitted to the caſe, 
Thou wilt raiſe them up again at the laſt, glorious Bodies ; 
and ſhall that Body from which thou cauſedfſt them to proceed, 
o into the bottomleſs pit ? 
I have declared thy wiſdom, and mercy, and providence to 
my Brethren ; O grant. chat while I preach to others, I my ſelf 


may not become a caſt-away ! 
Grant me true wiſdom, being a pure influence from thee, 


ind a brightneſs of thy everlaſting Light. 

The fear of thee is the beginning of wiſdom, and that fear is, 
ro depart from evil : O grant that I may depart from eyery 
evil way ! 

It is wiſdom to know what is pleaſing to thee, it is wiſdom 
tro depend on thee, and in Chriſt are hidden all the treaſures of 
Wiſdom. 

Grant, O Lord, that I niay be wiſe unto ſalvation ; then ſhall 
I ſee the vanity of being troubled ar all other things. 

Plant, O Lord, and water this root, and I will nor fear, but 
that all other neceſlary goods will ſpring forth as the natural 
branches. 

- Grant me ſuch ſincere repentance, and perfect hatred of all 
Vice, that thou mayft be at peace with me; then ſhall I nor 
fear, what man or Devil can do unto me. 

Let my ways ſo pleaſe thee, that mine Enemies may be at 
peace with me: let me (o live henceforth, as that if any ſpeak 
evil of me, they may not be believed, bur at laſt be aſhamed. 

Ler me provoke thee no more, ſo that I and mine may be 
lafe under the ſhadow of thy wings. 

Thou art my ſhield and my buckle and the lifter up of my head : 
Thou art that chiefeſt good, which the wiſeſt have ſo much 
puzzled themſelves to find ; and the beams chereof here, are 
reſt and truſt in thee, 

The light of chy countenance here, will bring more true joy 
and gladneſs to the heart, than a mulritude of Children, or the 
abundant flowing of Riches and Honour. 

Thou art the center of feliciry, and the nearer any one draws 
to thee, he ſhall find the gleams of happineſs. 

| will flee unto thee with prailes : Praiſe the Lord, O my Soul, 
and all that is wuhin me, praiſe hu holy Name : while T have a bemg, 


. dull | praiſe the Lo1d, Praiſe thou the Lord, O my Soul, praiſe the 
'Lerd. Amen, 
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A Treatiſe De AN IMA: 
Containing ſeveral 


DISCOURSES 


OF THE 
Nature, the Powers and Operations of the 


SOUL of MAN. 


The Preface. 


Hx=*- received my Being, Creation, and Form like 

other men, a lump of corruptible purtrid Clay, yet cu- 

riouſly and wonderfully framed, and more wonder- 

fully atuared by a reaſonable Soul, from whence I become en- 

abled in ſome meaſure to conſider and behold myſelf; from 

that intuition there has often aroſe within me ſome limited de- 

fire, (that is, ſo far as it ſhould pleale my God and Creator to 

illuminate me therein) in liſtening after the direction, of the 

ancient Oracle, to learn that Leſſon of his, and above all things 

elſe to * Know my /elf. # Twas the 
The knowledge of the Soul (if i might be known) and its ngurcac” 

ſtrange manner of operation, has been that kind of worldly mew men 


r10ns it to be 


knowledge, which by fits (as it were) I have moſt of all afpired win is Ler- 


after ; and my Soul ſeemed to will now and then to behold it upon the ror 
ſelf: bur being in conjunction with a Body, it has in me (as in Ry 
cthers ) run wandring abroad to fulfil the luſts thereof ,; ſpent 7*»-/ ay ic 


came from 


the greateſt part of its time of reſidence here, in the ſupporting, Heaven 


Greculns & 


. adorning and beaurifying that its caſe and habitation ; willing : «ſz, 


roo, from its aſhes and cyndars, there ſhould ariſe another Bird 7*% 54«vldr 
of the ſame kind, and in the mean time neglected to conſider, 


how well it was prepared for its own flight, 
This 
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This outward &, as I ſay, had drawn aſide and im- 
ployed m —_— the pleaſures of the World, and 
the deceitfnl Riches, Pomps and other Vanities thereof ; to- 
wards the obtaining and —_— of which, I could not but 


adjudge the too narrow ſearch into ones felf, and beholding 
ones own compoſure, rather obſtruftive than conducing. But 
now again of late ( and when indeed it may ſeem too late) in 
my elder years, having had ſome more diſquietneſs of mind 
than ordinary from the loſs of my Children, for whom it may 
be my thoughts had too far led before ; I began again to 
reaſſume my priſtine deſire, with ſomewhat more earneſtneſs 
than formerly ; and my mind, ſomewhat again re-ſertled and 
calined, became more induſtriouſly inquiſitive into her own 
defeRs, and more willing to ſearch out the caules of her pertur- 
bations, and to apply the beſt remedies fhe could rowards the 
allaying and quieting the ſame. 

Thus once again mioved with this defire, in my procedure 
ro its execution, this conſideration offer'd it ſelf ro my thoughts ; 
whether now at the laſt I ſhould ſpend ſome time in find: 
out, and peruſing Authors who bk had wrote any learned 
Tra&ates de Amma, or the like, to inſtrut and guide me, 
(which hicherto I was altogether ignorant of, had ever 
neglected, by reaſon of my pecuniary ſtudy, though little pro- 
fitable co me) or ſpin, or weave out like a Spider, the mate- 
rials of my own weak Brain, and take ſome view of my Soul 
by the ſtrength of its own intelle&; without the help of any 
Perſpe&tive : And after ſome little demurr, and ſome doubr 
of ſplitting my own Barque againſt other mens, or rather fear 
of being loſt in a Labyrinth or Maze of other mens framing, 
I neglected the firſt, and reſolved on the latter, and to t 
how far my Soul could ſhew her ſelf unco her (elf, as from 
her own Idea, and find the ready way to amend and rectifie 
her ſelf. 

In this undertaking I cannot bur foreſee and expect very Va- 
rious and different cenſures, from the variety of mens inclina- 
tions and opinions in their Souls, but I am not now ſo un- 
acquainted with my own, as to foreſee them with any trouble 

ki2 74 © of mind,'or withour charity ; no, not if the ® cenſure given on 
c Mach lars St. Paul ( without the * cauſe added ) were one. If any man 
ing hath m 


ns bart, deceive his own expeRtation, in looking for ſomewhart that is 


48. 26.24 NeW, It 1s he that goes about to confute Solomon's Aphoriſm, 
and not I. Indeed I began it not, nor intended ir, ro imploy 
or 
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or pleaſe the curioficy of wiſe men, but to ſatisfie a Fool, 
(1 mean-my felf ) who could not reſt well contented, till he 
ſaw ſome cauſe of his vagzancies and infirmicies fet down to- 
ether in writing, which his memory and intelle& could nor ſo 
well retain, bur catch at a little by turns and firs. I have done 
ic, I ſay, to gratifie my (elf, make me legible ro my ſelf at an 
time, and that in the plaineſt and eaſieſt dreſs I could, for fuch 
2 ſubject ; for he who thinks to pur himſelf into an arrificial 
Gatb, may be ſooner admired than known, and with the ſam 
device at once deceive himſelf and others. | w, 
; I am enforced to uſe ſome Metaphors, and to reſemble the 
Soul to various things, becauſe I well know not to ſay what ir 
is ; for if any man (hall ask me yet whar I think of the Soul, 
I cangive him no other anſwer than what Symonides did Fiero 
upon Ni queſtion, What he thought of God, and that. was, 
The more he thought on it, the more difficult he found it to 
be known. - | 
What this wandring Soul of man is, or whereto it may be 
likned, cannot be expreſſed otherwiſe than from it ſelf, and 
then ic is very apt to exprels it ſelf in ſuch terms, as it is moſt 
familiarly acquainted with ; fo as if Tulf's Muſician thought 
the Soul to be an Harmony, or a Mathemaztician think it co be 
made up of Numbers ; why may not I think the Soul to be a 
Law, and its faculties Bandyings in ſeveral Courts, and Rea- 
ſon to be the Chancellor, which holds a Court of Equity and 
Conſcicnce, whereto all others ought to ſubmit : and Crnds 
I ſhould not _— vary from St. Paul, who terms the 
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contracombarant faculties of his Soul, * 4 Law in his members, 4xom 7. +. 


warring againſt the Law of his mind. Indeed the Soul of man is 
from its ſeveral faculties in perpetual warfare, and therefore 
| hope I ſhall not be blamed in my enſuing diſcourſe, ro com- 
pare it to an Army with Banners, which may be no leſs pro- 
per than any of the other. In the mean while, and for the pre- 
ſent, I hope I may here take the liberty co compare ir to, and 
chink it a fruitful piece of Incloſure, while it remains here on 
Earth, beſt dreſſed and manured by ir ſelf, and moſt fructife- 
rous from it ſelf, where Native thrive and flouriſh better 
than Foreign : And therefore I think ir becomes every man to 
be a good Husband at home, nar be like ſome Travellers, who 
know moſt Countries better than their own, but firſt ſearch 
inco the nature of his own Soil, as the moſt ready way and 


means to diſcover others. | 
There 
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There is ſomething like a Tree of Knowledge in every 
man, and therefore it were beſt, according ro my thoughts, to 
let it have ſome good rooting firſt, and thar the ſtrings thereof 
may extend and {pread themſelves to: every Angle, before a 
man think of tranſplanting any part thereof co another Soil ; 
for we are roo willingly apt and prone, eicher to have thar 
Tree of (o large a dimenſion and circumference in its Bran- 
ches, that it ſhould drop its Fruits, and influence rather upon 
any Foreign Soil, than it ſelf ; or elſe we would have it raiſed 
ro that exceſlive height, that ic is in great danger of blaſting. 
We uſually think to improve our intelle& very prepoſterouſly, 
we'graſp ar Heaven, and think to comprehend. our Maker, 
and all his ſecret and unfathomable decrees, by our Reaſon, 
(whoſe goodnels and mercy it is at laſt, if we can apprehend 
any thing of him by Faith) and ſo while we would know 
him, forget our (elves, and while we forget our ſelves, become 
quite uncapable of knowing him. Therefore firſt ler us muſter 
up all our intelle&ual powers, ſeriouſly view their abilities, 
find how little power we have over them, ſee how weak they 
are, conſider they are precarious and lent us ; and then perhaps 
we ſhall art laſt perceive and know, He is, what we are nor, 
nor. capable to comprehend, nor conceive his ways, and begin 
to pray for a {« Emitte Spiritum, of SanCtification, to Bl. 
low r A of his Creation. Ler us firſt, I ſay, take care of the 
root, look within, lee that that canker not or conſume, dig 
abour and dreſs it : For though ir be requiſite our knowledge 
extend further than our ſelves, yer there I think it ought ro 
begin ; there we ſhould firſt plant and water, and expect 
the increaſe. 

I am ſomewhat convinced, that had we no other light chan 
that of Reaſon (the Lieutenant, if nor the Captain and Con- 
dud of our firſt created Souls) firſt imprinted in our Nature, 
to guide us in this Vale of miſery, we could not juſtly com- 
plain of a total inſufhciency : And | am convinced further, 
that we have in ſome ſort and degree, ability co blow up this 
covered (park to ſome light and flame, and by its help to 
make a fair progreſs on our way ; and therefore that it is expe- 
dieat, if nor necellary, that every man try how far this light 
will dire& him ; or if he make not uſe of in as a light, make 
uſe of it as.a Sraff, ro feel our his way, put ſome ſtrels upon ic, 
and when he feels it weak and bend, then cry our for other 
help and affiſtance ; but by no means lay his whole weight 

on 
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on it, leſt it break under him, and wound him with its 
Splinters. 0 Bs 
I am afraid it is too common an error amongſt us, wholly 
to reject the Lawyers maxim, which ſuffers or allows ns man to 
diſable himſelf ; and when we are bid. to work out our Salvation 
with fear and trembling, expect it ſhould be done with a bare 
contemplarive Faith of ours, without any other co-operation ar 
all ; that we aboliſh and ſmother all Law written in our 
hearts, and expect Grace ſhould be ſent 'us as a hoodwink to 
Reaſon , as if that muſt neceſlarily obſtruct Reaſon from lee- 
ing any thing her (elf, which in truch is only to enlighten her 
anew, and in that part only wherein ſhe remains defe&ve: 
For though for want of ſuch Grace, the old Philoſophers might 
be ſaid not to ſee aright, or ſo clearly as they might, and ſo 
fail in the main ;. yet at, like ſome of us, they had truſted only 
to a ſupernatural Light, they mighr have failed in the mean, 
as well as the end: whereas the beſt of us might wiſh ro tread 
in che ſame ſteps with chem in Moral Virues, whatever they 
met with at their ___ end. | 
| I chink we are apt and in danger to deſtroy our Souls by an 
extreme hot, or ari extreme cold Poiſon, abſolute power, or 
abſolute impotence ; whereas if we beheld our. power and our 
impotence at one view, and joyned the exerciſe of our paſt 
gift, wich the invocation of new, we might make of them both 
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—_— a Sovereign © Cordial. Indeed though « '___ facier diſeretavenenan; 
| 


o look upon it as impoſſible, that we ſhould 4» idoram ſumer qui ſociara bibit. 


be perfectly reſtored again to the firſt image of the Father, but 
by him only, who.is the Erernal image of the Father ; yer [ 
think it very neceſſary to obſerve the character of his fore- 


runner and Harbinger St. John, to * prepare the way of the Lord, f Luk 3. 4.5. 


make his paths ſtraight ; to ſee every valley be filled, and every moun- 


tain be brought low, Cc. that we delcend down into our Souls, 
be ſomewhat vor ce wich them, and obſerve what rubs and 


lets there are, what blemiſhes and bruiſes by our firſt Fall, that 


he who is the Phyſician of Souls, may be prayed to come in 
and heal them. | 

The nature and original of the Soul, its faculcies and ope- 
rations, its power and ſtrength, or weaknels, is the hight I have 
deſired to behold , it is the Jewel which [ have held fit to. be 
ſolely truſted with none bur my lelf, and its proper Phyſician , 
(as for rhe Caskonert or Carkals, I am very willing co leave i 


to the common Phyſician, without great care or thoughts of 


knowing 


CO 
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knowing its compoſure or diſpoſition ;) I am willing to ſee 
its defe&s,' and have it healed, and yer while I am a going 
about that, I do not think my ſelf capable of diſleCting it, ſo as 
to lay every part of it open to my own or others view, or to 
find out every winding, turn, or motion of ir. I believe it ro 
have originally ſo much of the image of its Maker, that we 
ſhall confeſs upon ſearch, it is inſcrurable ; and now fince its 
defection, is become ſuch an obliterate and blurred Copy of 
chat image, that 'tis ſcarce in part legible : Bur yer wichall, ir 
hath ſuch marks of a Divine work ſtill remaining an it, as it js 
able in ſome meaſure to behold its own defefts. And I bleſs 
God mine is not fo far in Jove with the firſt tranſgreflion, as to 


repeat it over again, or deſire to kyow any thing further than 
' may tend to God's glory, and its own and others good and 


well-being ; and therefore whar I aim at, or defire to fee or 
know, is with all humility and ſubmiſſion, and acknowledg- 
ment of my wants and needs of ſupply. 

Yet if inthe diſquiſition and ſearch, aſter my plain way and 
manner, I ſhall prove any whit profitable, or helptul to any 
other. hereafter to know, and thereby ſomewhar better to go- 
vern himſelf, that God may be glorthed thereby, I ſhall not 
think I have herein exerciſed my little Talent altogether yain- 
ly and amils. 

| I havein my ſeatch into this curious and admirable work of 
the Divine power, (the Soul of man) endeavoured to move by 
the light of Truth ; a thing of which the Soul by and from the 
Divine goodneſs, now and then receives ſome glimmering 
light, or lively glance only, even in the very inferiour works 
of Nature, and things of a lower Orb than it ſelf : How much 
more Divine is that light, which arileth upon the fearch into 
her ſelf! If I have failed of this light, or ſtrayed from the truth, 
I moſt humbly beſeech that God of truth, and Fountain of 
light, which lightneth every one who cometh into the world, to ſhine 
more graciouſly upon ſome other, who may hereafter correct 
and amend my {1mple-meaning errors. It is ceitainly the 
chiefeſt honour, and higheſt dignity ( if not the greateſt happi- 
nels) Humane Nature is capable of here in this Vale below, 
to have the Soul fo far enlightned, as to become the Mirrour, 
or Conduit, or Conveyer of God's truth to others. And if men 
were able to diſcern her aright, Truth would be readily em- 
braced by all, in any dreſs whatſoever, na plain and naked, as 
ſhe moſt often appears and preſents her ſelf. But there are ſo 


many 
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many falſe lights, and ſuch a ſtrange and yarious impreſſion on, 
or repreſentation of things, char neither he chat gives, nor he 
that receives, can reſt fully aſſured the Coin is pure, however 
it may pals, or become currant. 

I dare not in any caſe recommend my thoughts or opinion, 
as void of falſhood and abſurdity, or ſeeming contradiction ; 
yer this I preſume to ſay, I have ſcraped together lome ſuch 
Materials, as rightly placed and taken, or a little better mar. 
ſhalled or beaurified, by ſome wiſe, ſober and judicious per- 
ſon, might open a way in ſome meaſure to ler in the light of 
God's truth into the Soul of men. And to ſuch a perſon [ re- 
commend and dedicate thele my Papers, ( without borrowing 
for a Patronage any Great man's name, or daring to affix my 
own ) as a ground-work for him to build on ; and I ſhould 
rejoyce to reſt aſſured any one would undertake or undergo 
that labour. - 

I have bur chis (I think reaſonable) requeſt, ro any man 
about ro quarrel with theſe Papers, That he take ſome conſi- 
deration, and bethink himſelf, whether he may not wrong or 
prejudice his own Soul : Becauſe I will affirm nothing in them; 
as a matter of truth, with ſo much confidence and aflurance, as 
this one thing here, thar is, if be deſire tranquility and peace of 
mind, (the greateſt worldly blefling imaginable, and the thing 
I ſeek after) he ſhall never ſo readily attain it, by any narrow 
fearch into the errors and extravagancies of my Soul for diſpu- 
cation ſake, as by paſſiug them with pity and commileration 
for God's ſake, who belt knows whereof we are both made; 
remembreth our frame, and how ſubje& we are to miſtakes. 
And [ hope that no man will befoptank from the Spirit of 
pride and contradiction, xaiſe up a Tower or Fortreſs for his 
own intelle&, from thence ro ſummon all others to vail and 
come in , bur ler mine (or other ſuch like) paſs as a poor Mer- 
chant, that chiefly intends to (ee Countries, bring back ſome- 
what ir may be for its own ſupport, and poſſibly too for the 
ſupport of ſome others, of a like or little inferiour capacity ; 
though irs Wares have no ſuch flouriſh or fignature on them, 
as may make them vendible, or prized by the Merchants of 


this Age. 
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PART I. SECT. I. 
How far the Soul of man is ſimilar with that of Brutes. 


Think it may appear ſomewhat plain and obvious to the 
Il meaneſt capacity, that the Soul of man is endowed with 
ree diſtin& pritne or principal faculcies, whereby ic appears 
to work ; and thole are, 1f the Aﬀections, 2ly. the Will, and 
3(y. the Incelle& or Underſtanding : which laſt is more com- 
monly reduced to, and made to terminate in theſe three facul- 
ries, 1. Imagination, 2. Memory, 3. Reaſon. For to ſay more, 
or make any furcher enumeration at preſent, were to fall upon 
my ſecond limited ſubjeR, which I intend co handle more par- 
ticularly in its proper place, and might perhaps confound m 
ſelf and others with ſtrange notions in the beginning, whi 
I intend not. 
All theſe diſtin& faculties or operations, we cannot well 


| deny co be inherent and diſcernible in the wiſer (if I may fo 


ſay) ſorr of Brutes : The two hut, viz. Aﬀections and Will, 
I ſuppoſe every man will grant ro be apparent in the leſs ſeem- 
ing intelligent Animals, and therefore I'le not trouble my ſelf 
to demonſtrate after what manner they love, and fear, or the 
like, nor diſpute abour their voluncary morions, nor whence 
that voluntary motion may proceed, whether from ſenſe or 
paſſion, or ſomerimes intellect. For though I believe there is 
not a Sparrow that lightech upon the Houle-rop, without a 
Divine providenc?, yet I think it had a will to light on the 
Houſg-top, as well as I to write, and could not be (aid to have 
an involuntary motion, like an Arrow ſhot thither our of a 
Bow;.for'in all involuntary motion, there is requiſite a ſecond 
diſbernible working cauſe, as well as a firſt cauſe. But my en- 
"In 4 {hall be only in chole chree faculties re- 
rredro the imetle&t, wiz, Imagination, Memory, and Rea- 
{on ; noge of which, I know well how to deny to bein ſeveral 

kinds. of creafures, in ſome fort, beſide man. | 
And firſt for Imagination , which is the repreſentation of 
ſome image, or apparence in the Soul, not at preſent intro- 
duced by Bohr, Cc. and therefore may as well be ſleeping as 
waking : Though otherwiſe there appear no ground to us of 
their umaginarion, (which is internal) yer ſuch an effect there is 
ofren ſeen in them, as cannot proceed from any other cauſe, 
| | but 
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but ſome internal image of an outward object : And this is 
diſcernible infleeping Hounds and Spaniels, whole bodies from 
thence are moved and agitated, with ſuch kind of motioa and 
accompanied noiſe, as if they were in purſuic and quelt of their 
imagined prey or game. nas #5 
. For Memory, he who denies its being in the Soul of Beaſt, 
either believes not, or has forgot the Rory of Darius his Horſe ; 
or has not ſeen or obſeryed the common courle-of Dogs; and 
other creatures, in hiding and covering their acquired food, and 
upon occaſion going as readily or dexterouſly, asI may lay, to 
the place, as any man could ; or has not been himſelf a com- 
mon Maſter or Rider of Horſes, ſome of which in a maze of 
ways and turnings, ſhall with the liberry of his Rein, bring his 
Maſter to his accuſtomed home ; and indeed it's ſtrange to lee 
divers creatures brought. from their uſual and accuſtomed 
place of reſidence, after ſome time of ſtay by reaſon of ſome 
et and hindrance, to return again many miles to their old 
abode ; which they could never fo readily do, nor could be 
effected, as I ſuppoſe, withour the aid and help of what we 
call Memory. +5 CPL, 
Our chief enquiry will be, whether we ſhall in any caſe 
allow them Reaſon, which we have already fo appropriated 
to our ſelves, that we have difterenced our Nature and Being 
from theirs in chat only notion. Toward the relolution of 
which, we muſt enquire and define what Reaſdh is ; now if 
Reaſon be only a conceprion by ſpeech, whereby we are able 
to explicate our minds and thoughts, as ſome would have it, 
we may well deny it to all creatures but our (elves : bur if ic 
be a diſcerning faculty of the Soul, by which we judge with 
any election or choice, what is or may be good or hurtful ro 


it, or to the body ; what is good, and what is evil ; what to . 


embrace, or avoid, we cannot deny it, in ſome meaſure, to be 
in meer Animals. Whatever diſtin&tion is made between In- 
ſtint and Intelle&t, when the word Reaſon is taken away 
from them, and the word Fancy allowed to ſupply the place, 
I do not think t'amils to admire God in them , and though 
the beſt of their faculties quite differ in the extract from ours, 
yet they are the work of the ſame God in a different manner , 
and wonderful ir is, to ſee ſuch faculties, as we muſt needs 
allow chem by ſome ticle or other, to gs from a corporeal 
ſubſtance, only arrenuated and rarified ( as I ſhall ſay anon) 
and fo fimilar to ours. 

They 
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They were created with us, for our ule and ſervice, and all 
for God's glory; and if we made a right uſe of our own ratio- 
nal faculry, we ſhould neither ſometimes vilihe them as we do, 
nor at other times extoll and enlarge their faculties beyond 
their due limits and bounds, ſeeming rather defirous of having 
our own underſtanding admired among our ſelves, by am- 
plification of theirs, than making any true ſtate of our diffe- 
rent caſes, thereby ſhewing our invention rather than our 
knowledge. X 

\, This we cannot bur truly acknowledge, that they ( having 
had no ſuch lapſe or fall as we) work more wilely, regularly 
and orderly, in reference to the end they were created, than 
we; and whoever ſhall duly look into their manner of work- 
ing, and more narrowly obſerve what kind of cunning, or ſtra« 
ragem ſome of them uſe either in acquiring their food, or elſe 
preſerving or ſaving themſelves from dangers, muſt needs 
afford them the —_— of Reaſon, or ſomewhat tantamount 
to it. What ſubtle ways do ſome of them uſe towards the ob- 
raining their deſired prey ? what intrigues and fetches ( to let 
paſs ordinary ſtories) may a man ſee in a poor impriſoned Fox, 
how he will ſometimes counterfeic himſelf dormant, till a prey 
be within his reach ? what ways have many Fowls to uncaſe a 
poor Shell-fiſh 2 I my ſelf have ſeen a Crow, not able to ſwal- 
low a large Acorn, nor break it with her Bill, leave the Pa- 


© ſture Fields where ſhe firſt found it, and mounting with it a 


conſiderable height, ler it fall in a Stony ground, as if the very 
place were OKs out of Reaſon, and repeat that action near 
rwenty times, and till I have difturbed her in it. I have credi- 
bly heard, ( and once ſaw it at a Chalk-pit) that a Hare in a 
courſe, has taken dire&ly to a precipice, and upon a ſudden 
{topping at the edge thereof, has caſt down head-long her pur- 
juing Dogs, and that this poor creature has — this aCti- 
on again at other times : And what origine of this cunning or 
ſagacity can I give, but ſomething like Reaſon ; it being a di- 
ſtint act, and not detlucible from the common natural inſtin& 
of that creature, whoſe every days and nights work for the 
preſervation of her ſelf ( viſible in a Snow) ſeems fo prudent, 
that-it would puzzle the wiſeſt of us to find out or cdntrive ſo 
ſafe ways of artifice. 

Well, if we cannot afford them Reaſon, let us not take from 
them thoſe attributes the Scripture has allowed them, of ſub- 
tilly and wiſdom, which in our ſelves we eſteem bur as the 


effects 
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effes and fruits of Reaſon. The Serpent in the beginning was 


ſaid ro be more ſubtle than any Beaſt of the Field ; and our 
Saviour has admonith'd us, to aſſume the Serpent's wiſdom, . 
with the Dove's innocency. The Ant # an exceeding wiſe creature, 
ſays * Agur, and to her Solomon {ends his * ſluggard to. School , 5,9" 2 *+ 
and ſome Philoſophers have termed that creature ( amongſt 
others) Political. And we are told in other places of Scriprure 
of the Ox, and the Aſs, and the Crane, and the Turtle, and the 
Swallow, by way of exprobation, as if thole creatures did often 
exceed us in the foreſight and knowledge of thole things Thich 
rended towards their own preſervation. And ſurely there is ſuch 
a kind of forecaſt and wiſdom in moſt, if not in all other crea- 
rures beſides Man, that I cannot well tell how to appropriate 
the word Reaſon tov Man alone, unleſs we diſtinguiſh our 
ſelves in the very work of our creation, and allow our whole 
Soul to be a caleſtial durable flame, and Reaſon to be a con- 
native inherent light therein, given to guide and direct all the 
other faculties, rowards the attainment of ſome ultimate end, 
or enjoyment .of {ome future permanent bliſs and happinels ; 
and not barely for the preſ:rvacion of the viſible Body, nor 
ariſing or ſpringing merely from any paſſion of mind, by the 
bare inlet of ſenſe. Such a Reaſon (I may call it Right Rea- 
ſon) as beholds things at a diſtance, and weighs future events, 
and diſtinguitÞ-cs us from all other creatures, as A#/op has diſtin- 
ouiſh'd one of his Frogs from the other. That is, by our Rea- 
{on we are capable to forelee a pollibility of failure of all things 
here, and thereby prevent our falling into thole gulfs ( for the 
{arisfaction of our preſent luſts ) from whence we cannot after 
get out, which no other creature is. Indeed many other crea- 
tures beſides our ſelves, from that natural inſtinct of ſelt-preſer- 
vation, ( common with us) and fear of deſtruction, have had 
{ome ſhort flaſhing lighr of ratiocination, (if I may o call it ) 
and by that ſudden flaſh ( quickly extinct ) ele&ed or choſen 
the moſt likely place, for a prelent continuing preſervation, and 
upon failure of water in the Brook, haye got down into a Well 
but no creature, ſave Man, ever yet beheld events ata diſtance, 
and fo weighed time and place, as before-hand to take care, 
upon failure of water in the Well, how to get out again, as 
Mſop makes his later Frog to do ; wnich thing indeed, is properly 
and peculiarly an act of Right Reaſon. 


SECT. 
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SECT. II. 


Whereit the Soul of man exceeds that of Brutes, and its Immortality 


conſidered and maintained from Scripture. 


Ow at preſent to leave all other creatures acting accor- 
ding to their abilities, more regularly than our ſelves ; 
it would not be amiſs here humbly to ſearch into, and behold 
our own, and ſee how we a& by a diſtin&t and ſeparate gift, 


with abilities beyond and exceeding the natural capacities of 
any other viſible creature. In ſearch of which, it will be need- 


* ful that we have recourſe to our original frame ; and becauſe 


a Gen. 1, 24- 


b Veil 27. 
e Gen. 2. 7. 


that is already ſet down to us ( according to my capacity ) be- 
yond the invention, or juſt exception or correction of the moſt 
ſubtle opponent, I will ſearch no further than the Books of 
Moſes, and behold che Creation as he has deſcribed and deli- 
neared it; wherein it is obſervable, that after the Creation of 
Heaven and Earth, and the ſeparation of light from darkneſs, 
and the gathering together of the Waters, and the appearance 
of dry Land, when he ſpeaks of the formation of living crea- 
tures, 'tis not expreſſed as before, Let there be Light, and Let 
there be a Firmament, &c. but * Let the Earth bring forth the living 
treature after bis kind, &c. plainly intimating, that in their com- 
poſition there was no addition of new Matter or Spirit added, 
bur only together with their Earthly viſible Bodies, a produ#t 
Soul of a corporeate ſubſtance, attenuated and rarched, and fo 
not capable of ating beyond its native original. But when he 
comes to the formation of Man, it's ſaid, * God created him in his 
own image, and © breathed into bis noſtrils the breath of life, and ſays 
the Text, Man became 4 living Soul. So as there ſeemsto be from 
thence, nor only a gradual, but a ſpecifick difference, berween 
the Soul of man, and that of all other creatures ; for that of 
other creatures, being immediately made out of the ſame Max- 
ter with the Body, is no other than a fluid bodily ſubſtance, the 
more lively, ſubtle and refined part of the Bloud, ( called Spi- 
rit ) quick in motion, and from the Arteries by the branches of 
the Carotides carried to the Brain, and from thence conveyed 
ro the Nerves and Muſcles, moves the whole frame and maſs 
of the Body ; and receiving only certain weak impreſſes from 
the ſenſes, and of ſhort continuance, hindred and obſtructed of 
ies work and motion, vaniſhes into the ſoft air. But the Soul of 


man 
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man being breathed into him by God, and the main principle of 

his life being derived from that infuſion, muſt be conſequently 

of the like nature with that breath it pfoceeded from, and fo be 
immaterial and immortal. And we ſhall find this difference 
further confirmed by the ſame. Authority : For whereas Moſes 

gives no other Life or Spirit different from the bloud to other 
creatures, bur ſaith, * the bloud us their life, (or Soul) and their Soul 4Gen. 9. ; 
m the bloud , when he ſpeaks of that of man, he calls it © the bloud _ 
of their lives, ſignifying by this variety of phraſe, the difference ©» 5 
of the thing, and that in man the bloud has rather its motion 

from the Soul, than the Soul its origine from the bloud. And in 

the en{uing verſe, where he forbiddetrh the {Ledding mans bloud, 


by a retaliative Law, he adds again the words uſed in the 


Creation, * For in the image of God made he man ; So that the Souls f ver 6. 


of Brutes'only appear, as the Tongues mentioned in the Acts, 

4s it Were of fire ; but that of Man, as a ſpark of that Eternal 

Light, real and durable, and as Solomon ſays, after 8 the duſt re- g rcec 12. ;; 
turns to Earth as it was, the Spirit ſhall return to God that gave it. 


——— — — 


SECT. III. 
The Immortality of the Soul of man maintained and illuſtrated from its 
obſtruttion in its operation. 
Ne though this Earthly rarified Spirit of Brutes, may to 
ſenſe often ourſhine the other, and (everal other crea- 
tures may ourſtrip ſome ſuch particular men, as we call Natu- 
rals, in knowledge ; that diminiſhes nothing from, nor renders 
the Soul of man to be of a leſs noble extract thaa in truth ir is, 
but that the one ſill remains Divine, and che other Natural : 
For although real Fire may be hid, and y realon of ſome ob- 
ſtruction, impediment or interpoſicion, dart forth little or no 
light to the ſenſes, and. an igns fatuus may ſhew it (elf, and ap- 
pear more lucid and bright ro them ; yer Fire is no lels Fire 
when covered, and the nature and quality of them ſtill remains 
different. The outward appearance does never infallibly de- 
monſtrate the inward excellency of things, and there may 
be a change of our common Proverb, and Gold found that 
glifters not. | | 
It ſeems to me rather ſome Argument of the immortality of 


mans Soul, that ic ſometimes remains ſo darkly, as it were, in- 


cloſed in ſome one particular trunk or carcaſs, without any the 
| leaſt 
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leaſt ſymptom of its being there, more than outward hear and 
motion ; as well as that, in ſome others, it ſhews forth its won- 
derful capacity, and faculties beyond char of all other crea- 
cures : Fr if it did ariſe naturally, or had its production from 
the Heſh, or the more fluid ſubſtance of that fleſh, the Bloud, 
as that of Beaſts, there hever conld happen or be ſuch a diſpa- 
riry, ſuch a diſtatice arid diſproportion in its effets, as now 
and then there appeats. The faculties of the Souls of Beaſts, 
whetein they are ſimilar to thoſe of Man, do not much exceed 
or oticſhine one afiother of the ſane ſpecies : For although one 
Horſe'may be more docible than another, more lively, quick, 
or better fþirited (as we term it) than another ; yet there never 
was that, or atiy other Kind of Brie, ſo brutith (as I may ſay), 
but had ſome fndwledge of his Feedet, and like the Ox and 
the Aſs (none of the witeſt Animals ) could know irs Owner, 
and its Maſter's Crib ; none that would nor ſhew ſome endea- 
vour rb fiouriſh and preſetye ir ſelf, be ſenſible of what was 
noxious and deſtructive to ir ſelf, careful to avoid Fire and 
Water, or the like, know irs Young ( if Female ) and love and 
nouriſh themi, and be ſomewhat uteful in its kind ro man, and 
other creatures ; as if the Souls of Beaſts only dwelt in their 
native and proper Country, and were at liberty ; and ours were 
here Priſoners in Chains and Ferrers, and ſometimes in a Dun- 
geon, waiting for their deliverance. | 

I knew a man born in a Village ncar me, living to the a 
of rwenty years, very heathful, of a good ſtatiite, of perfect 
outward lincaments and features, endowed with the ſenſes of 
Hearing and Seeing, of a ſage countenance, ( if at ariy cime 
withour motion ) and yet never, as I or others could diſcern, 
knowing any one you abour him more than another, riever 
making any ſigns for meat or drink, though greedily ſwallow- 
ing them when put to his mouth ; never could he be made 
ſenſible of the paſſage of his own ardure, or of Fire or Water, 
and yet ny kept at any time from the danger of thoſe 
Elements, by the interpoſition of Stools, or a Lirie or Cord, 
and within that circumſcribed Sphere wonld move all day ridi- 
cilouſly. Certainly if this incloſed Soul had its being from the 
Bloud, and nut the Blond its morion from it, (whatever Phyfi- 
cians may alledge, and however they may gueſs at ſome ob- 
ſtruEtions or dete&t in fome part of the Brain, and they can 
bur gueſs ar the one, more then I do at the other, for chey can 
thew me nothing in a difection ) it tttrft is tore degree equal 


that 
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that of Brurtes, in outward appearance. Bur ſeeing there is ſuch 
a diſproportion in degree of knowledge, as well by comparing 
the moit ſtupid Man with the moſt Rupid Animal, as the wilell 

Man with the wileſt Animal, and Man is found to exceed 
both ways ; that very excels on our parts, does more demon- 
ſtrate che immediate work of God in our creation, and ſome- 
what different trom Natures ordinary courſe, ( which though 
his working too, uſually produces the lame effects in all ni 
viduals of the ſame ſpecies) and might prove a Medicine to 
allay our fears on the one hand, and our {piritual pride on the 
other ; and ſhe whar the Soul of man is capable of, and yer 
how obſcure it may be here on Earth, cill it ſhall pleaſe that 
Inſpirer to receive it into Glory. | 

[ donot look on knowledge in the Soul of man as a bare re- 
membrance, or that the miad of man is at preſent, and while 
in the Body, merely many let and hindred from the know- 
ledge of all things; yet fome ſuch notion may not {cem to 
ariſe and be fixed now and then in-our conceptions, altogether 
without the allowance of Reaſon : ſince as often as we attain 
ro any intelle&tual knowledge of things, that is from caules 
whereof we were, or ſeemed before ignorant, ( and that either 
from the bare labour and ſearch of our intellective faculty, or 
from others information through ſenſe, with irs attention ) it 
will ſeem to us rather a recovery from ſome diſeaſe, than any 
new being, or exiſtence in the Soul ; rather a diſlipation of 
ſome Cloud, than any new Light, and that we knew as much 
before, if we had bur minded it, as we are wont to lay. And 
beſides the uſual native weakneſs, or blindneſs in the Soul of 
man, ( which is a thing almoſt perpetually labouring and 
working in ſome men as it were for a cure) if it recovers in 
ſome ſort and meaſure, yet it's afterward very incident to a re- 
lapſe, and ſubject ro an adventitious weakneſs or blindneſs, 
doth contract infirmities, and often lives long in the Body, 
blinded with a delirium, dotage or frenzy : whereas in all other 
creatures, their life terminates quickly afrer the beginning of 
any viſible delirium in them, or decay of their native or natural 


homebred intelle&, as I may call ir. 
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SECT. IV. 


The Immortality of the Soul of man illuſtrated from the manner of its 
afting in the inferiour faculties ſumilar with Brutes. 


He Soul of man does in many things ſhew its different 
Original and Extra from that of other creatures ; not 
only by its extent and contraction, but by its manner of work- 
ing in thoſe very faculties, wherein they are ſimilar, and which 
are proper and neceflary both for Man and Beaſt. For though 
Beaſts ſee as we do, hear as we do, taſt as we do, ec. and haye 
" the like paſſions of defire and joy, fear and ſorrow, with their 
concomirants, yet their ſenſes may be ſatished, and their paſſi- 
ons circumſcribed, within the ſame Elements from whenc& 
they have their Original. Ours alone ſeem to be Priſoners 
- Exciel. 1.8. here; and of us only ir is, that So/omon has truly (aid, * The eye 
' #8 not ſatizfied with ſeemg, nor the ear with hearing ; and then I can- 
not reaſonably imagine, the Creator of the Univerſe ſo unkind 
in his ſpecial work of Man, as to make him with a defire in- 
herent 1n him, ſo capacious, as never to be filled or ſatisfied ; 
and thereby allow a vacuum in the Soul of man, which we ad- 
mit not to = in Nature; but muſt acknowledge and conclude, 
that there-is a poſſibility theſe very inferiour faculties of our 
Souls, may be allayed and comforted with hopes at prelent, 
and fſatiate hereafter with ſome fruition ; or elle in their work- 
ing, we were of all creatures moſt miſerable. 

For I find no ſufficient ground to think or believe, that Man 
is endowed with two Souls ; the one conliſting of motion, 
ſenſe, paſſions or afteCtions, and natural ; the other rational, 
ſupernatural, and Divine : For though while annexed to a 
Body here, it ſhews its divers faculties, whereof in another 
World it may not make the fame uſe, and ſome of the ſenſes 
will need no imployment about ſuch objects as they receive 
into them here, yer ſo far forth as they can add any thing to 

. our happinels hereafter, we may imploy them, and - s are an 
eſſenti.l part of this Divine, and never-dying Soul ; and that 
in ſome lence and manner we may taſt and ſee how good and 
gracious our Lord and Maker is. We often term the inferiour 
faculties of the Soul brutiſh, ſenſual, and filthy, nor that they 
merely ariſe from the fleſh, bur for the like reaſon as St. Paul 

*Q£at.5 19 Calls Envy, and Pride, &c. * works of the fleſh, ( which yet are 
inherent 
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inherent in wicked Spirits, as well as men) as they are amongſt 
men excited by carnal ang ſenſible objects, and are alſo per- 
verted and turned afide bY them from others of a more noble 
kind, which they are capable of being affeted with. Bur they 
are ſtill faculties of the Soul, and, as ſuch, are neither extin- 
guiſhed in the regeneration of ic here, nor (as far as is conſiſtent 
with the perfection of ir, and its tare of ſeparation) in glory 
hereafter. I think the Soul of man to be an Hoſt or Army, al- 
ways in its march for the recovery of its proper Country, in 
which march, though ſome of the Raſcal multicude will be 
laggering behind, and be buſie to make proviſion for the'fleſh ; 
yet they are accounted as part of the Army, and triumph with 
the reſt after Victory, and acquiring their native Soil, or elſe 
ſuffer with the reſt upon an expulſion. Undoubredly we may 


love and joy ( and I know not why one kind of © fear may not ; vv... cs. x 


conſiſt with great joy ) if we attain our end, and the mark that 
is ſet before us; and we ſhall have fear and ſorrow, ſhame and 
confuſion of face, weeping and wailing and gnaſhing of teeth, »- 
which are effects of patlions, if we mils that end. Now becauſe 
the very reſtleline(s and inconſtancy of the lenſes and affeRti- 
ons here, ſhews them part of a Soul, that will have being and 
continuance iafter death , I will therefore a little behold man 
in compariſon with other creatures, and try firſt how far our 
very ſenſes and affe@tions differ from thoſe of Beaſts ; and 
after ſee what more noble kind of faculties there are in us, 
which they want. | 


= 


— 


SECT. V. 


The Immortality of the Soul of man illuſtrated from its different 
operation in different perſons. 


WE differ in reſpect of our ſenſes and paſions, not only 
from all other creatures, but eyen from one another, ſo 
much, as might make a quere, whether they were not hunting 
after ſomewhar, that no man could eyer yet find out in this 
World. There never was yet any one object grateful to any 
one ſenſe of all men, nor equally and alike to any ewo. There 
are to be found thoſe men, who would not move out of their 
Corrage, or be any whit pleaſed with the fight of the moſt glo- 
rious Pageantry the World affords. One colour ſeems more 
beautiful and pleaſing to one mans eye, and another to ano- 

thers ; 
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thers ; no one proſpect is pleaſing to all men , ſome men will 
{woun at the Fohe of particular things. That which we call 
Muſick, is harſh and grating to the ears of ſome men ; ſeveral 
men are taken moſt with peculiar Muſicks, fome had rather 
hear the noiſe of the Cannons, than the voice of the Nightin- 


gale; and ſo & contra. So that if that which is fabled of Orpheys 
Fs Art, had been real, and amongſt the Beaſts and Trees, he 


had had ſeveral Men auditors ; the firſt might all have followed 
him, but ſome of the latter would have ſtaid behind. Some 
men-abominate Sweets as we call them, and are ready to faint 
at the very ſmell of them, and delight in whar is generally 
termed ſtinking and noiſome : The taſt in men 1s lo different, 
that it has railed a * proverb, and that varies in the ſame man 
ſeveral times in an Age. 

Our affections are various, and wandring ; that which de- 
lights us to day, may happen to vex us to morrow ; what we 


b Swb nutrice puella velut cum luderet inſans, de{zre {ometimes earneſtly, we preſent- 


, 


nod cupid: petit mature plena relignt, ly {purn at like * liccle Children. What 


pleaſes at one time, pleaſes nor at another, ſo as there is be- 


c 75--u2umef come a © proverb of pleaſing too. Nay this pleaſing and delight, 


placere. 


4 Pal. 53 5. 


were it ſettled and fixed in men where it once takes hold, and 
were there a calculation in this preſent Age (beſides that Ages 
differ) of every Worldly thing ſome particular men did chiefly 
affe&, or principally delight in ; the things would not be con- 
cluded in a {:ort Ode, as I have touched, but a Poet might 
run himſelf out of breath, and be weary before he came to, 
Me dottarum hedere, &c. Me gelidum nemus, &c. We have our 
Pannick fears and terrors, or, as the Text ſays, 4 are afraid 
Where no fear #s, and we have flaſhing joys upon as ſmall viſible 
grounds ; and in ſhort, we are the only ridiculous creature here 
on Earth. 

On the other ſide, take the Beaſts of the Earth, the Fowls of 
the Air, and the Fiſhes of the Sea too, and fo far as we can 
diſcern, we find them agree in their deſires and delights, with 


© Torwa leena lupum ſequitur, lupus ipſe capellam, ONE another of the ſame ſpecies. 


Floremtem lticum ſequitur laſciva capella, 


f Jobs. 5. 


They have each their © particular 
Food, and reſt contented ſarished and pleaſed therewith, during 
their whole courſe of nature, Tis not with them as with us, 
whart one loves another loathes. *T would be a difficult matter 
to find an hungry Ox, that would refuſe Hay, either when he 
1s young or old. A man may well ask Job's queſtion, * Doth the 
Wild Aſs bray when be bath graſs ? or loweth the Ox over his fadder ? 


"tis 


-——- 


_—"—O'—— —_———— 4 - - 


> | 
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'tis man doth only that, or the like; when he hach what his 


| flefhly hearr can defire, The Beaſts are more conſtant and 


contefr, arid rheir Soul ſeems ſert{td; and the inhabiran of its 
proper Region ; they neither fear nor joy in excels ; their 
choices and eleftions are ſtill alike; and every Cock, like A#/op's 
Cock, will yet to this day prefer the Batley-corn before 4 Jewel, 
though amongſt men ſome prefer the one, and ſome the other. 
I ſpeak thus much for this cauſe 'only ; that viewing the Soul 
of man it: ics very inferiour faculties, and finding it fo various 
and diſagreeing, ſo little ar a ſtay or ar reſt, fo fighting and 
combating, ſo ſnatching and catching ar it knows not 'whar, 
things neither uſeful nor profitable for the body, or the mind ; 
it ſomewhat convinces me,. 'tis a thing very capacious, and 
that there is a place of fulneſs of joy, or fulneſs of ſorrow for 
it hereafter. 


as 
L — 


SECT... L 


The Immortality of the Soul of man illuſt ated from the difference 
thereof between Parents and Children: 


Eſides this, ſome enquiry might be made into the different 
2 J qualities of the Souls of men; beyond thoſe of Beaſts; in 
their — workings ; though they inhabit or a&tuare Bo- 
dies, which have their being from one and the ſame producti- 
on : For if the Soul of man were the ordinary work; of Nature 
ofily, a fine rarified vigorous quality in the Bloud, Man recei- 
ving his body from his Parents, by the ordinary courſe of Na- 
tire, as other creatures do, his Soul would always ſomewhat 
reſemble char of his Parents coo ; and Brethren ( wins eſpe- 
cally ) would reſemble one another, in che faculcies of their 
Soills, as well as 'ris often ſeen they do many ways in the Body. 
Bir there is generally found (as berween Jacob and Eſau) ſuch 
difiitniilicude im the Spirirs of Brethren, and thole of Father and 
Soh, Mother and Danghter, as greater is nor to be found be- 
tween meer ſtrangers in bloud ; Which thing daily experience 
will not only demotiſtrare- upon ſearch, bur may be readily 
found in the {tiftories of Princes ih all Ages. Now the Soul of 
Beaſt being the bare product of flefh only, and neceſſarily ta- 
king its ſe 1d eſſence from the ſubſtance of its Patents, ( if 


'I may ſo call them, fot che word may be proper enough, = ſo 
Or 


being only to bring forth, or produce ) never vaties muec 
alro- 
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alcogether at any _—_— uw * the _ We _ wr 
tea trdads ver hind an ablolute Jad Iritina * Horie 
—=— 00 erm EI begot from tree o well-bred ones, nor a 
Progenerant aquile columbam. Ht. 1 e; Curr from right good Hounds, no not 
in one of his ſenſes, the Noſe, or ſmell. Bur if in any caſe they 
excell, or degenerate from. their Stock, 'tis by degrees, and nor. 
per ſaltum ; which thing per ſaltum may be found and obſerved 
in the Race of men. And beſides this variation of the Souls of 
men from Birth, there ſometimes happens on the ſudden a 
ſtrange kind of toral Meramorphoſis of the Soul of man, fo as 
one would ſcarce adjudge it the ſame, but according to Scrip- 
cure phraſe, that one becomes a new man ; and this without any 
alteration at all of the Bodies conſtitution. Now if the Soul of 
man were not a ſubſtance of it ſelf, capable ro be wrought on 
ab extra, by ſomewhat, without any introduction by the {cnſes, 
) then no ſuch alteration ( without the Bodies alteration ) could 
be made but through the ſenſes; and if fuch alteration were 
made from ſenſe, through the Organs of che Body, then upon 
the ſhorteſt obſtruRtion, or letting in of prior forms again, the 
Soul would conſequently return to its priſtine ſtare, according 
to that ſimile of the dog to his vomit, Cc. which change, or alte.. 
ration-in the Soul ot man, we ſee ſometimes ſettled and re- 
maining, notwithſtanding all interpoſition during a long fol- 
lowing life. Thus we tind that men have utterly contemned 
and hated ( without any offence raiſed from the thing ir ſelf ) 
L PoL.139.22. EVEN With a ® perfeF hatred, that which was formerly their de- 
light , which kind of hatred, never yet happened, or was diſ- 
cernible in Beaſt. 

Now if any man (ſhall ask me, At what time the Soul of 
man, being a ſubſtance of ir ſelf diſtin&t from the Body, enters 
and poſlcfles the Body ? I can make him a reply with as diffi- 
cult a queſtion ,; Ar what inſtant doth this other ariſing produ&t 
Soul from the Bloud, begin its circulation and moye ? If we 
know neicher, why ſhould it ſeem more wonderful and ſtrange 
to us for the God of Nature, upon man's conception in the 
womb, to create and have ordained a Spirit, to aCtuate that 
conception, ( which Spirit ſhould continue for ever, notwith- 
ſtanding chat conception ſhould decay and periſh for a time ) 
as well as that there ſhould ariſe a Spirit from the Bloud, to 
actuate, -move and govern the Body, for a certain period of 
time ? which time we could never define certainly, from any 
courſe of Nature. And further, that the wiſe Creator and Go- 

| yernour 
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vernour of all things, ſhould ordain, that if the firſt created 
Spirit to inhabit a Body ( both together being Man) ſhould 
wander in diſobedience from its Creator , all others, ſenc and 
entring into Bodies, product from the Loyns of the firſt Body, 
ſhould be infeted with the ſame wandring dileaſe, and have 
no cure; but by Grace from the firſt Creator ? But I would 
not wander too much my ſelf, nor defire to pry into any of 
God's ſecrets, further than he has thought fit to reveal by his 
Holy Word ; and (ſo ſhall lay aſide my thoughes of the man- 
ner of Man's creation, every way wonderful, (as the £ Pſalmiſt va. :35.:4. 
expreſles it) as alſo the conſideration of the inferiour faculties 
for the preſent, and try and ſee if there be nor ſome ſparks in 
the Soul of man, which give ſuch a light, as can by no means 
naturally ariſe, from any thing barely and ſimply terreſtrial. 


— CC ns co on — — 


SECT. VIL. 


The Immortality of the Soul of man illuſtrated from its unwea iedneſ? 
| in ſearching, &c. and its reflex atts and operations. 


Hy has the Soul of man in all Ages, when it has beet ac 
any time withdrawn from that quick intromiſſion of 
worldly objects by the fenſes, and has not been hindred or ob- 
ſtructed by ſome miſts, fogs, or lets of the fleſh, wherein at 
| preſenc 'tis confined to work, hunted after, wearied and tired 
it ſelf, to find our and comprehend, what it is not able to com- 
prehend ? The firſt fin of man ſhewed ar once, the Soul's er- 
ror, and its extract and being : For the very innate deſire of 
ſome diſtinguiſhing knowledge of good trom evil, could not 
have its motion from ſenſe, nor ever was introduced by ſenſe. 
| There is a kind of knowledge ſprings it ſelt; from ſenle, as the 
| Ox knows his owner, &c. but knowledge by cauſes, ſuch as it 
| is, is peculiar to Humane nature, and has no relation to fenle : 
Know indeed, ſo as to comprehend, we cannot, knowledge in 
the abſtract being the peculiar of the Divine nacure. If we had 
been capable to have known good and evil abſolutely, the 
Devil had uſed no Hyperbole in telling us, * 1e ſhall be as Gods. « Gen. 1. 5 
But the very defire of knowledge, even ſuch a knowledge as the 
Soul is in ſome meaſure capable of, that is by cauſes, ſhews a 
Divine ſpark in us, tending towards the cauſe of all cauſes ; 
which exerciſed about God's revealed will here, might be more 
| clear, but mounting in deſire, is apt to loſe irs light, and vaniſh. 
K Nay 
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Nay not only our deſire, bur our fear or doubt of ſomewhat 
we know not, nor can perfect]y attain to by our ſearch, nor is 
reaſonable fully ro demonſtrate, muſt neceſſarily have its ori- 

ine from ſomewhat more than ſenſe. It we ( ar leaſt ) fear a 

cure being, and continitance for ever, and future punithmenr, 
that mower is either native, and natural in our Souls, or elſe 
ariſes in us from the Tradition of ſome others , if from Tiradi- 
tion, then ſenſe being the Port and Inlet, I allow to be Parent | 
roo , but yet while we allow it to ſpring from Tradition in our 
ſelves, we do by conſequence allow it to be native in ſome one 
particular perſon ; and he who allows ic native in aiy one, 
muſt allow the Soul to be a ſubſtance of it (elf. and not a re- 
ſulrance from the Body ; for thoughts of infinity could never 
firſt ſpring from a bare temporary finite exiſtence. I ſaid ] 
would lay aſide the infeziour faculties of the Soul from my 
thoughts : Deſire and fear are affections, I agree, common to 
Brutes ; I know they deſire and fear, but I dare ſay never any 
one of chem, yer, deſired knowledge, or feared any thing to 
happen after this life ; and therefore theſe ( as they are in us ) 
being, in reſpect of the object, no ſuch affeCions as are led by 
ſenſe, or work by ſenſe barely, and ſo not having their eſſence 
from the Body ; are not to be accounted amongſt the other 
inferiour faculties, common with Brutes. Bur to proceed and 
go a little higher. 

Whence ariſe thoſe accuſmg or excuſing thoughts ( mencio- 
ned by * St. Paul) in the Soul of man, though wholly igno- 
rant of Scripture, and having no acceſſion of new Light, ſo 
much as by Tradition ? Certainly it muſt be ſome glimmer- 
ing of that celeſtial native ſpark of Juſtice impl in every 
Humane Soul. I dare leave it without further preſſure, to any 
quiet, ſedate, reaſonable Soul ro determine, whether if there 
had never been any Divine or Humane Law, written or divul- 
ged by Tradition, againſt Murther, but that that ſame fa 
the Laws of his native Country were allowed, and approved, 
if done againſt meer Strangers ; whether, I ſay, in caſe of that 
man's private imbruing his hands in his Brother's bloud, with 
no other colourable pretence or provocation, than ſome ſlight 
worldly gain , he ſhould not, upon the conſideration that we 
men ——_ not our ſelyes, but that every one was a fellow- 
member with ocher of the viſible Univerſe, and of equal native 
extract, expe to find ſome inward regret, diſguſt, trouble, or 
vexation of mind ? If he determine that he thinks he ſhould ; 

the 
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the queſtion will be, about that conſideration, how it- could 
ariſe ? For we find that or the like. conſideration has riſen, 
without the help of any outward Engine, or ſenſe ; nay when 
all the Spels imaginable, have been uſed and applied to allay 


it. - Now no diſguſt or trouble, or ſorrow was yet perceived in 


any other © Creature beſide Man, upon the deſtruction of his < 7% crit 


weeping # & 
Poetick fittion. 


fellow creature, or Man, the Sovereign. of creatures. And 
whence is this, but becauſe their Soul is not extenſive beyond 
ts original, nor has any motion bur from ſenſe, thar is, it is nor 
capable of any conſideration : For conſideration, weighing or 
pondering of a thing, whether it be good or evil, is a proper .a&t 
of a reaſonable Soul, diſtin from a Body, and is ſomewhacr 
more than deſire of knowledge by cauſes. 'Tis the very exer- 
© ciſe of Reaſon, 'tis the Soul's waving of its ſenſes for a time, 
and ſummoning its noble powers to tryal, which have ſome 
litcle native ability. This trying, conſidering, or weighing good 
from evil, by Reaſon, the ballance of the Soul, is, I lay, the 
Soul's peculiar a&t, from which a&t there may be very proper- 


ly (the 4 Author tothe Hebrews uſes the like words) a wearmeſs. 4 tice. 12.4. 


of the mind ; and ſo it's diſtinguiſhed and is different from ſuch 


acts of the Soul, which Solomon ſaith are © a wearineſs Fd the fleſh, *Eccleſ.12.12, 


For that kind of ſtudy which he reſpects, viz, compo 
ing, or hearing, are no peculiar acts of the Soul, as withdrawn 


from the fleſh; bur are a bare introduCtion. of ſomewhat to the | 


Soul, through the Organs of the fleſh, and ſo are a wearineſs to 
it. Whereas the Soul after reception, and ſome lighe of a thing 
by ſenſe, in conſidering the good or eyil of it, quite lays aſide 
the ſenſes for a time, and fo the mind is peculiarly affected. 


———————— 


SECT. VIII. 


The Immortality of man's Soul conſidered, from things peculiar to Man, 
as weeping, laughter, ſpeech ; with ſome concluſion againſt Atheiſm. 


He Soul of man does not only ſhew it ſelf, and its origi- 

| nal, by the aforeſaid manner of withdrawing ic ſelf, or 
as it were by ſeparation from the Body, to be above the capacity 
of a Soul extracted or ſpringing fromthe fle{h;but even by pecu- 
liar ations and motions, through bodily Organs, which a bare 
earthly, or fleſhly Soul does not. Thiere are three things gene- 
rally held and eſteemed proper and peculiar ro. Humane Na- 
rure, and no ways incident to any other living creature whatlo- 
K 2 | ever, 


, read- 
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ever, and thoſe are, Fears or Fog. -up—__— and a. 


meach of which, or from each r 
ſomewhat more in'Man, >» eneaker wry dur, beg ry , 


or extracted 6f raiſed frony che Body, though never ſo curi 
or adrmirably framed. I do not amen rt, as 


any infallible demonſtration of a Spirit, diftin&t and ſeparable 


Foe the Body , yet _— m—_ joyned together, be- 
corne of ſore 


ing weight and ſtrength to me, to confirm 
my opimon. 


It does fiot feem rwach wonderfat at any time, to behold a 
&Rtation from the Eyes ; that thing is to be found in Beaſt, 
as Well 2s Man, not only from a diſeaſe, or ſome diftemper in 
che Bloud, but tpon every offenirye touch of the Eye ; yet 


' wheaneither of theſe xe preſent, or can be alledged for a cauſe, 


to have the Body as it were meked on the ſudden, and ſend 
forth its items through that unuſual channel, makes it ſeem 
to nie no leſs than the quick and violent agitation of fome 
Divine flathe; thawing al the vical parts, and drawing the 
riitviſtitte through the chief and cleateſt Organ of the body, 
_ mY #44 tibt to Ve cauſed by any thing, which i is part 

i ſe | 

[ ds agt6 that every livitg Soul, whether ariſing from the 


ally in 6s) ſome influence upon the 
viſible Body, 4nd fr affeRions with the i 
toti ate thoved, Worketh viſible effeRs therein ; and char 
and Beaſt, ſich as have their parts ſimilar, may and do equally 
tremble for fear, aid the like. But yet as to this kind of motion, 
or extalie mentioned, that is, weeping, ( for I know not how to 
rerm that, or laughter either, a paſſion, but both ſtrange atten- 
dants or conſeq _— ſome kind —_— ) Sno ad- 
e itto ariſe acceptance of a bare entation of 
a Yo object through ſenſe, but by Co ma diſtin&t 
conception of a Soul, as of it ſelf, though at the ſame time 
_ or rouzed by paſſion. For if it were from the firft 
_ ther the lame effeet could never proceed from any 
pleaſing obje& ; the contrary whereof we find, and men to 


Whep on well upon the predominancy of joy in the Soul, as 
forrow ; nay weeping is a concomirant oken of a weak anger, 


which not able otherwiſe to ſaciate or ſatisfie it ſelf, has this 
help to vaniſh and reſolve into eats, as may be obſerved in 
Wore atd Children, 


Now 
A —, 


a - 
_ s. #7 
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Now. tears! being the attendagt ( the effect, as may. ſeem to 
ſorge ). of clean contrary , luck: as. joy and ſorrow are, 
| they cannot really be the proper, and, baze effec; of any paſſi- 
| on.; nor the ſole work of any tuck. Spirit, as.is no-othey tha the. 
refined and moſt curious part of the Bloud: Farthat wereable. 
ro-cauſe only different effects, upon differenc occaſions ar. repre- 
ſentarions, and ſtill the ſame effe&t upon the ſame occaſion, (6 
far forth as we are able to look into.the oxdinary warks.of Na- 
ture. Indeed (alt, brackiſh, and chryſtal tears, Rowing in thar 
abundance, as at ſome time is to be ſen, would puzzle the 
maelt learned Phyſician, as well as a Poes, to, alledge a right 
fountain, as well as a cauſe, and * wonder in ſearching after the «endow ef 
original Spring-head of them in the Body. 7 > ry 
If I ſhould alledge or affirm Laughter to be ſome ion, 
or demonſtration of a = re yy was Spirit, ſeparable from 
a Body, and no' ways ariling trom any other ſingle or primary 
caule / Kan ſuch ; _ i hl nr incu Fatal; or be- 
come the {uby laughter to all men, though I might to 
| ſome. Re CE TEIES 
traRioa of the mouth or lips, and other parrs of the face , ſuch 
a kind of grinning as is incident to Apes, and no leſs to Dogs, 
G—_—_ in the m_ CRn—_—_= a kind of habit, os 
faculty, ſome men take up for iar purpoſes, as ſeeming 
pleaſed with others ations, and ſenſible of ſome ſuch involun- 

i; - tary motion, voluntarily counterfeit one ; nor yet any * agite- bPperw ri, 
[ tion of the lungs, with expulſion of breath, and other odd motions *%,c,.” 
: of the Body in others, whereby perhaps they would ſeem to Pmovitms 
| pleaſe themſelves : Bur I mean an abſolute, involuntary mo- 

tioa, upon ſome ſudden ſlight pleaſing touch of the Spirits, by 
ſome bare conception in the incelle&, different in nation from 
what is OY the ſenſes. 
[ Ic is athing that differs much from true joy, and is often ex- 
; corted from mea in their greateſt griefs, and ſometines tortures 
f of Body; as is ſtoried of that Villain, who murthered the 
' Prince of 01as e, that in the midſt of his pains, and while he 
| was tormented wich burning Pincers tor a confeſſion, laughed 


at the fall of a number of Speftators from a Scaffaid. Ir is one 
of the firſt unneceſlary (as I may fay) motions in Infants ; it is 
| + incident to wiſe”maen, as m_ _—_ liſh, pg well as 
, though not in the ſame meaſure or degree; and is, a 
| —_ ſometimes, as well ſleeping as waking, - - 
Now I do take it to arile properly and peculiarly from the 


intel-; 
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intelle&'s judging onthe ſudden (though that Judgment is not 
always aright ) of ſomewhac of folly, lapſe, or overſight, in a 
rational creature ; or ſome ill or ſhrewd cur happening there- 
upon, Which from prudence might have been prevented, and 
have been done or a&ed otherwiſe; and I do nor judge it to 
ariſe (unleſs we will allow ſomething of Nr trad oor. in it, 
after the manner I ſpake before ) upon any ſight, or action pro- 

- ceeding from an irrational or brute creature. Therefore I do 
think, that I my ſelf ſhould not with Craſſus the Grandfather of 
Marcus, that wealthy Roman, ( as is ſo ſtoried of him, and that 
he never laughed but that once ) have laughed ar the beholding 
an Aſs eatirig of Thiſtles ; (I think the Beaſt does it with a 
great deal of Art, to ſave the pricking of his mouth) but had 
I ſeen a rrian ſmelling on a Thiſtle, to gratihe that ſenſe, and 
theteby in pricking his Noſe, much more offended another, I 
do think I ſhould have laughed. | 

Now though laughter be a thing more incident to the Fool, 
than the Wiſe, whole clearer Judgment is beſt able to correct 
its riſe ; yet it proceeds from apprehenſion of the intelle&, 
ready to judge at all turns, and quickeſt often, in that notion, 
when weakeſt ; and may denote at once, ſome kind of inhe- 
rent wiſdom, together with folly or frenzy in man ; that we, 
being created to a& molt regularly and prudently, - from a 

diſturbed intelle, become ofcen the moſt giddily erring, and 
Eccleſ 2 2 foolijſheſt of creatures ; ſo as if Solomon (aid of mirth, © what doth 
it * he might well ſay of laughter, It mad. 

As for Speech, which is a power or ability the Soul has, fo 
co move the Tongue and other Organs of the Body, that from 
thence ſhall reſult ſuch a modulation of the Air, that each ra- 
tional Soul from an articulate voice, might apprehend others 
meaning and intent. This formation of words, made to be the 
Idea of the mind, appears not, nor could ever break out, from 
the earthly extraCted Soul of other creatures : not that there is 
any abſolute defect in their Organs, ( for then no other Spirit 
could frame an articulate voice by them, and we muſt deny the 

Devil's ſpeaking in the Serpent, and- ſome other Spirit for a 
Ee <:: 4 Balaam's Beaft ) for they have curious and 
it man's voice, (the 4wab 45, admirable Notes, and ſorne of them have framed as 
Peri DS the Pre; t) plain a aipe, ( with many other words ) as man 
big canner; which has been a reſulrance from the ear, 

When they were taught, but no Index of the mind. 
This gift and power of Speech, I ſay; is the chief outward li- 


very, 
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very, badge or cognizance of the Soul, by which Mankind is 
diſtinguiſhed from, and hath the adyantage of all other crea- 
cures. Brutes do indeed fellow together, and apprehend, and 
(if I may fo ſay ) underſtand one another by ſigns and inarti- 
culate voices. And ſo we find Trade and Commerce main- 
tained berwixt us and the Indians, and that Mutes do a& and 
underſtand by ſigas to admiration. But whatever faculty is in 
the Beaſts, or whatever nece{fity may have taught and brought 
Men to, ( that could not converſe by words) yer all the dumb 
ſigns inthe World, though managed to the bel advantage, can 
never equal the benefic we enjoy by Speech, when we can 
thereby communicate our thoughts; and maintain converſe 
with freedom, eaſe, and pleaſure. This indeed is the Soul and 
life of Society, and by the means of which we do as much ex- 
ceed the other creatures jn the happineſs of it, as in the princi- 
ple that guides it, which is our Reaſon. 

We ofcen abuſe this Heavenly gift, (as other noble faculties 
of our Soul ) and not only ſay in our hearts, (that is, ſilently 
by our actions ) bur ſome of us in our tongues, and by our 
Pens, That there is no ſuch thing as an Immortal Soul in man, 
bur 'ris a Chimra farſt forged in ſome melancholick brain, and 
by conſequence that there is no God. For I muſt agree that if 
ic can be made out, that the World is a fortuitous juggling of 
Atoms, and our Souls are only a natural fine product from 
thence, and to vaniſh again with our Bodies; Nature, as we 
call ir, and term it, is no ſuch revengetful Deicy, that we need 
fear the diſobeying of her private diftates, bur may ſafely 
challenge our tongues for our own, and ſay, Who is Lord oyer 
them ? Bur ſurely we muſt want ſenſe, to ler in ſo many vari- 
ous works of Nature into our Souls view, or any thing of rea- 
ſon co conſider or judge of them after they are ler in, or elſe 
we {hould be convinced from the wile diſpolicion thereof, that 
there is ſomewhat more than chance, and that Nature it ſelf 
( which is bur a Law made by God to work by ) has depen- 
dance upon ſome infinite eternal wiſe Being, (call it ſome men 
what they pleaſe) which we call God. And for our Souls im- 


mortality, the ſeeds thereof ſown in our hearts, and ariſing 


now and then in every one, into doubts and fears, if not more, 
muſt be ſtrangely trampled on by ſome evil one, who is wil- 
ling to ler ſelf-valuation in man grow as rank as may be in 
any caſe, bur this of the Souls immortality, when all beſides ir 
is vanity. Otherwiſe man of himſelf would ncyer (o m_ 

value 
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value his own Original, and inſtead of revering himſelf ( an 


| excellent old precept of the Philoſopher) as if there were 


e Ecclef[. 3.19, 
2e, 


f Vetl. 21. 


£ Wifd. 2. 23. 


& Eccleſ. 12. 7. 


-- 


; Chap. 3. 2. 


IMat. 16. 26. 


m Ecclel. 1: 3. 
& 2. 11. 


ſome perty Deity within him, unman himlſelf, become in a 
wrong ſenſe poor in Spirit, (for ſo we may well think chat 
Spirit is, which has its riſe and eſlence from che fleſh only ) 
ſully the Word of God with his own, and falſly conclude in 
generalities from particulars, that © what befalleth man, befalleth 
beaſts ; as the one dieth, ſo dieth the other , that they have all one 
breath, and that man hath no preheminence above a beaſt : All go to 
one place, all are of the duſt, and all turn to duſt again. And ſome 
have been o afraid of living hereafter, and (o defirous ſurely 
of companions to die with them like Beaſts, that in their 
Writings and Arguments for their vaniſhing or vanity, I have 
ſeen the words of the following verſe miſplaccd for their pur- 
poſe, and inſtead of, * Who knoweth the Spirit of man that goeth 
upward, and the Spirit of ei that goeth downward to the Earth ? 
by changing that which was an affirmation of the place whi- 
ther the Spirit goeth, (though an interrogation of the know- 
ledge of the Spirit what it is, which I ſay indeed is difficult ) 
into an interrogation, they have ſer it down thus, Who knoweth 
that the Spirit of man goeth upward ? Cc. as if. ( allowing theſe 
words for Apocrypha, 8 God created man to be immortal, and made 
him to be an image of bis own Eternity ) the wile man in the fol- 
lowing chapter, where he expreſly ſays, * Then ſhall the duſt -re- 
thin to the earth :as it Was, and the Spirit ſhall return unto. God who 


gave it, had quite forgot what he ſaid before; whoſe meaning 


there in comparing Man and Beaſt __— and concluding a ' 
like end to both, no fober man ever thought to exrend further 

than their Bodies : For he begins, ' 'T bere 4s a time to be born, and 
a time to die ; our Bodies are born as theirs, are nouriſhed as 
theirs, feel pain like theirs, and die -and ror-as theirs ;. and fo 
ſhall continue no doubr, rill it ſhall pleaſe God ar the laſt day 
tO raiſe them again m incorruption : And therefore all proviſion for 


the fleſh to fulfil the luſts thereof, whether in reference to a mans 


ſelf, or to his poſterity, that wiſe man found.and held to be 


4, Vanity, andacknowledgeth it, in his * great works and buildings, 


in his Vineyards, Gardens and Orchards, in his variety of Trees 
and Plants; in his Pools of Water, in his Villains and Carre}, 
in his Riches and Power, &c. And upon his review, as well as 
at firſt ſighr, confirming our Saviours queſtion, ! What 4 a man 
profited, if he ſhall gain the whole World, &c. he agrees there was 
no profit ® «der the Sun of his labour ; which'term or words 
under 


— 
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wider the Sun, he ofcen uſes ® after, and gives his reaſon ; be- ea 200 


ſides the vexation of Spirit to our ſelves.while we live here, we 3. i. «4. 
know not whether we {hall leave our labour co ® a wiſe man, or ;+:.1cs 4. 19, 
a fool. But if he had had any thoughts of our utter exrin&tion 
after death, he would not immediately in the following verſe, 
after he had propoſed the quelition, Who knowerh the Spiric of 
a man thar goeth upward ? ec. have ſaid, ? Who ſhall bring man # Chap. 3.23 
to ſee, what ſhall be after bum * which ſuppoles an exiſtence tome- 
where ; nor have concluded his Book with the fear of God and 
keeping his Commandments, as the whole dury and proper labour 
of man, telling us, God ſhall brig every work into judgment, whe- 
ther god or evil, if all were to be finiſhed under the Sun. But 
theſe men only, at prelent are about to ratifie and make good, 
the only thing that Solomon found, (which indeed he affirms with | 
an Ecce, as nothing elſe ſo ſure) 4 That God had made man upright, 4 Chaz. 7. 29. 
but they had ſought out many mventions. 
Were there not a poſlibiliry of that which ſeems a contra- 
diction, viz, thac a man may Tomerimes ( as we lay ). cum ra- 
tione inſanire, yone would believe that a man ſhould ftrive to 
argue, and reaſon himlſelt into nothing ; and yer this we find. 
ro proceed from (otherwiſe) very rational men, and who 
would be angry at peculiar ſeaſons, if we ſhould compare them 
to the Beaſt that periſh ; and therefore ler us beg of them, and 
humbly intreat them to become fools with us, and to conſider 
' and think, whether ſo much as Deſire of the remembrance and 
good opinion of others, can be fixed and inherent in a material 
earthly ſubſtance, neceſlarily and certainly to vaniſh again into 
its natural extract ; or that ſuch a ſubſtance can cover ſome- 
thing furure, and as it were contrary to its own annihilation, 
and yet become certainly annihilace. This Defire I ſuppoſe all 
men will agree to be no ways incident to Beaſts ; and therefore 
| beſeech men for 's ſake, that if at any time there ariſe a 
defire in them, or thEy wiſh, or would that ochers ſhould ſpeak 
well of them rather than evil, after their death ; then, ar that 
time, they would ſcriouſly - conſider, whether thoſe motions 
are not from ſome Spiric, to continue a Spirit, after it leaves its 
earthly habication, rather than from an earthly Spirit, a Vapour, 
which cannot act or imagine, or delire, or fear things beyond 
its continuance : For if the defire or tear of Poſthume Glory, or 
Poſthume ſhame or puniſhment, be congenial and connatural 
toall noble minds ; it is a pregnant, and, I think, undeniable hint 
of their (poſſible at leaſt) ſempirernal exiſtence afrer death. 

L Now 
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Now a probability of our Souls being and exiſtence, and a 
poſlibiliry of its Eternal being after death, being as much as 
native reaſon can ſuggeſt, or inform any man, ( for I do not 
think that any man from reaſon ever thought himſelf to be a 
God, and of Eternal exiſtence a parte ante, as men ſay, but had 
a beginning, and by conſequence if he had a beginning, his du- 
ration, ſupport and conſervation, mult neceſlarily depend on 
the ſame Ecernal power that gave it beginning, and that from 
the wighdrawing that conſerving power, all things created have 
an end ;) this probability and poſlibilicy trom reaſon, methinks 
ſhould create ſome prudence and watchtulneſs in man, and 
cauſe him ( whenſoever he feels tome inbred light glowing in 
him, and yer after it has ſtirred, burns fo dimly in him, that he 


- knows not well which way to move ) to implore the aid of the 


Author of our own and all other beings ; and feeling ſome- 
thing narive, to ſeek after ſomewhat of Tradition too, to hel 
it. And that if there may be collected from realon, ſome ſuch 
thing in man, as a capacity of Eternal lite, ro make a quere like 
him in the Goſpel, what ſhall I do to know it, and inherit it, 
that is, enjoy it, or live it with joy ; for fear at leaſt otherwiſe 
wemay lo live, asthat we would defire to die, and be extinct ; 
and find cauſe, when nothing will. help us, to call on inanimate 
creatures, even. the Hills to cover us from his preſence, with 
whom there might haye been fulneſs of joy. 

All men living agree the Creator of the Univerſe to be good 
and gracious, . and loving to his creatures ; therefore ler ns 
ſearch into that, which the whole Chriſtian World have always 
acknowledged to have been his Word , and if we find not 
from thence aflurance of Erernal lite, and by his Grace comfort 
from it, conclude it is not to be found, but not conclude before 
we have fought. . 


, PART 
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PART Il. SECT. L 


Of the ſeveral faculties or operations of the Soul, and therem firſt 
of Involuntary and Voluntary motion. | 


Am now about to take the beſt view I can, or my Soul is 
capable to do, of its. ſeveral faculties or operations, diſtin 
and apart one from the other, and which together working in 
the Body, we call the Soul of man. What I have +, 69 
ſaid, is an intricate maze, full of lirtle windings and curnings, 
not to be traced out, or fully diſcovered to it lg [ may here 
further ſay, iris a brightneſs iflued or darted from that glorious 
light ;..ſo ſhining, as ſomewhat to be ſeen and admired, not 
ar preſent wholly comprehended. I never thought nor hoped 
to ſet down all that ir 1s, but only ſomewhact thar it is - We are 
not able to diſſect the very cale of it; ſo as to find out the hun- 
dredth entry or paſlage for this Soul into the Body, whereby 
that * Lump is moved : Some little kind @ _. Totuſq; infuſa per artus 
of knowledge or notice we have got of ens «gitar molem, & roro ſe corpore miſcet. 
its larger Rooms, bur for its ſmaller Inlers, 4 have puzzled 
the moſt curious and quickeſt ſight in the (arch ; and if my 
information be nor falſe, the moſt learned have acknowledged 
and confeſſed, that upon the narroweſt ſcrutiny they could 
poſlibly make in a difleftion, they could never yer hnd out, 
by which ways or means Milk was made, or conveyed from 
other parts of the Body to the Paps or Dugs. The Soul muſt 
needs be of a more ſubtle nature than the Bloud, from which 
ſonie would have it to ariſe in Man as well as Beaſt; and if 
| that were granted, we could ſcarce diſcover all the motions of 
| the one, without a perfe& knowledge of the other ; which ir 
ſeems is yet wanting, and I am nor d&ſirons to loſe my {elf in 
finding. All that I defire ro find, wthe cauſe and occaſion of 
the Souls billows, rage, znd tempeſtuouſnels; and what helps 
there'rnay be towards the allaying them; to ſee whether out 
madneſs and folly, does not. with the raging of the Sea, necella- 
rity'require one and the fame ſtiller and. quierer. . -  _, 
{Bur from my ſearch into the Soul, T am hor altogether igno- 
rant; that firſt, from it, there is a motion which-we term for 
diſtmEtion lake, Involuntary mot 101, continuing /withour inter- Inveluntary 
ruption during the whole time of the Souls reſidence with the 
S Body-; as is the courle or circulation of the Bloud, the pulſe, 
| WED? L 2 breathing, 


AﬀeTions 


mncrar. Sorrow, Love, Anger, Hatred, Malice, Enmity, Strike, Debete 
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breathing, concoction, nutrition, excretion, &'c. And alſo ano- 
ther kind of motion, not always, bur a intermiſſion, 


and this ariſing from an introduction by ſome ſenſe, wiz. the 
preſlure of an external object, upon each peculiar Organ of che 
Body proper ; and by the mediation of Nerves or Fibres, con- 
veyed inward to the chief domicils of the Soul, ( from whence, 
in its primary motion, we are ſaid to ſee, hear, feel, caſt, or 
ſmell ) and fo receives ſome counterpreſlure or refiftance, b 
ſtirring ſome Limb, and making ſome noiſe : which wax. 
ſceming to depend upon ſome precedent fancy in our mind, and 
capable of mtermifſion, we call Yoluntary motion. | 
Theſe and the like morions of che Soul, are nor the things 
I hunt after, nor trouble'my (elf co decipher, {1nce they may be 
quicker or{lower, without any apparent diſcale, or combultion 
in the Soul of man. But in {hort, the Aﬀections, -the Under- 
Randing, and the Will, {cogether with che reſult from ſome of 
them, the thing we call Conſcience ) are thole actions of the 
Soul, I would at preſent in order enumerate, be acquainted 
with, and make legible to my tell. | 


_—_ 


—_— — 


SECT. 11. 


Of the AﬀeBlions of the Soul. 


Fieftions we commonly call them, ſome Aﬀects, ſome 
Paſſions ; "they are many and various ia. the Soul of msn, 

and there is little need of enumerating them ; they are top ob- 
vious upon leveral occaſions in che Souls masch here, and they 
are a Troop, without a wiſe condu&t, readier for nautiny, than 
for ſervice : And though what we term ſometimes Aﬀetions, 
ſeem not properly ſo, but are rather propenſions or habits, 
budding forth from Aﬀections, and taken tor AﬀeRtions; we 
will at preſent muſter ſons of them together, under the notiqn 
of Aﬀections, and call them by name, Deſire, Joy, Fear, Gref, 


Frowardneſs, Peeviſhnels, Curiolicy, Indignatjon, Revenge, 
Cruelty, Luſt, Luxury, Jealouſie, Pride, Boaſting, Vajnglory, 
Ambition, Envy, Emulation, Detra&tion, Comempt, Jaypu- 
dence, Admiration, Covetouſacls, Miſerableneſs, Parſimany, 
Care, Doubt, Neſperation, Lamentation, Amazemenc, Peafiye- 
nels, Sadnels, Diftruſt, Anxiety, Shame, arid- many- others. 
Now hercin we ofton give ſeveral names, to grie and the-ſame 

| > | ection, 
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AfﬀeRion, according to its. degree. in working, br the ſubje& 
matzer upon which, or from which is worketh. ,We. have Pu- 
fillanimity, Timorouſneſs, Daſtardlinefs, Cowardlinels, Fear, 
Amazemem, Dread, and Terrour, as well as the Latines have 
met us, formido , tumbr, pavor, tremor, terror, horror, exanimatio and 
we have Love, Fondnels, and Luſt, as well as they have amor, 
dilefiio, libido ; and we have Anger, Wrath, Fury, as well as 
they have ira, excandeſcentia, juror ; and we have Sorrow, Grief, 
Penſiveneſs, Mourning, as well as they have dolor, meror, arum- 
na, luttus ; the firſt of which laſt, to wit, dolor, when they come 7:1 7 
to define, they call ic qgritudo crxcians, the lecong ayritude flebj- —__ 
lis, the third egritudo labarioſa, and the fourth ggritudo ex equs, 
qui carus fuerit, mteritu acerbo , and all is but Sortow., Now be- 
| tides that ſome of the aforementioned words denominating out 
paſſions, may be taken in a good lence, as Love, Fear, Sorrow, 
Toy, Indignation, Care, &c. ſo may we reckon up and adorn 
the Aﬀe&tions on the contrary part, with as many commenda- 
ble and well-lounding words, which are as proper and pecu- 
liar for them asthe other ; as Charity, Peace, Gentleneſs, Calm- 
neſs, Meeknels, hang | Beneyolence, Alacrity, Chearfulneſs, 
Confſtancy, Courage, Valour, Piry, Compaſſion, Tenderneſs, 
Humility, Caution, Frugalicy, Liberality, Mercy, Modeſty, 
Sobriety, Content, Comfart, ec. And I think our fo accounted | 
Divine and Moral Virtnes, are no more than well tuned 
Aﬀections (or germins ſpringing from them.) by native Rea- | 
ſon, and the ſuperaddition of Grace : And where eithet the one - 
or the other is wanting, the reſult from them is very harſh and 
grating, and of an evil fpund. I will for inſtance pick one our 
of the former ſort, of a;{ound moſt abominated and deteſted ; 
the term we fix upon the Devil, as a thing inherent, moſt pro- 
| per-and peculiar in him, and that is Envy. [The word it ſelt-is 
of no original eyil ſignification ; the Latine expreſles it beſt, 
; { from whence we derive ours) invidia is from in -videre, to pry 
or look into the eſtare, being, or condition of anorher creature : 
Now. jf frotn this lopking into, we conclude him happy, and 
are pleaſed wich it, that js Joy, and I think a good Joy of the 
| mind ; if from our inſight we conclude him unhappy and mi- 
[ ſerable, and we are any whit diſpleaſed or troubled ar it, chat 
is Pity or Compaſlion ; and I think that good too, and a true 
| fruic of Love and Charity, which Tree of Love flouriſhes the 
| better, by chat dropping or excrelcence from ic. But if we 
either ſorrow at the apprehenſion of another's happinels , 
| | (which 


; 
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(which effe&t hath with us appropriated the word Envy to it 
ſelf) or rejoyce at the apprehenſion of his —_— which 
we may call malum mentis gaudium, then is our afteftion wrong. 
tuned and evil; yer all terminates in joy or ſorrow ; and ſor- 
row is indeed but a privation of joy, and thoſe other man 

words are Coins made by us, to expre(s our ſelves in. For Ha- 
tred, Malice, or the like, I cannot apprehend there is any ſuch 
thing as either in Nature, thar is, ſubſiſting by ir (elf, ſeparate 
and diverſe from other paſſions ; that which we call Malice or 
Harred, is bur an evil deſire, or wiſh, tending to the weakning 
or deprefling, or removing that object, which we imagine ob- 
ſtruts the joy or comfore we would have, or ſhould ariſc 
from the exceſſive evil Love of our ſelves, or others. And for 
Anger, which always has for his obje& to work upon, ſome- 


[thing or other offenſive, 'ris defined bur ulciſcendt libido, a deſire 


of revenge; and according to the height of thar a&t, ( unleſs 
where it lights on inanimate things, and ſo accounted Folly ) 
it may be termed Hard-heartedneſs, Oppreſhon, Cruelry, or 
the like. Ts E 


— 


SECT. 111. 
© Of the riſe of the AﬀeFkons, 


FA Oncerning the riſe of our-paſſions or affetions, my 

. jy thoughts and conjeCtures,' at' preſent, are theſe : Thar 
there naturally is,” in evety thing and every crearure, but eſpe- 
cially out of its place, ſome ſecret hidden appetite, deſire, en- 
deavour, propenſion, proclivity, iniclination,/ tendence or mo- 
tion, called which you will, tro {oe place of reſt, quiet, or 
pood, but often receives lets or 'impediments in that its ten- 
. ww And the Soul of man being'an etmanation from a 
Divine Fflence, and God ( as | may {ay ) being the Center to 
which naturally it tends, until ir come to that beatifick viſion, 
it cannot be ar reſt. Now a rational Soul naturally working 
by Love, and Toy, in its fruition, for want of that fruition; ne- 
ceſlarily and by conſequence Deſires and Sorrows , ſo asT do 
think Love and Joy, Defire and Sorrow, to be of the Effence 


- of a Soul, wholly disjoyned from a Body, and rational a&ts of it, 


not properly paſſions ; but when the Soul works in that manner 
through a Body, then are they called paſſions. 


Now the Soul conjoyned to a Body, may have yet notwith- 
| ſtanding 


*. 
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ſtanding ſome love purely intellectual and rational, by fome 


reflexion, and drawing in ſome amiableneſs as through the 
imagination, though it cannor fully, by the imagination, reach 
the proper object of love to it ſelf ; and this may be upon lome 
conſideration (a proper and peculiar a&t of an Humane Soul, 
as I have ſaid ) of ſome infinice power, goodneſs, and wiſdom, 
in the creation and preſervation of the Univerſe, of which ir is 
a minute particle. And certainly che Soul of man may be dil- 
cerned now and then, to act in the Body, as if it were out of the 
Body, ſummoning its powers, and drawing its forces together, 
from ſome trending affection; as if ic were about to take its 
flight, raviſh it (elf from the Body, lay aſide its ſenſes for a 
time, and have no manner of commerce with them, bur did 
ſee with other eyes, and (c2m to it {eit for a while as dizjoyned 
from a Body. Which kind of motion has undoubredly been felt 
(as | may lay) and obſerved by lome, in a pleaſant healchful 
ſtare, and more eſpecially atrer waking from quiet reſt. Theſe 
gracious kind of proſpects of the Soul, are caule ſufficient to 
make any man cry out with St. Paul, cupic difſolvi, &c. but 
theſe kind of extaſies are {hort and rare, and the Soul is 
ſtraightways forced to a return, and act again as uſually, in and 
chrough a Body. 

Now were it granted that no affection can move, but from 
the imagination, and that ſenle is the general Port and entrance 
inco the 1magination, ( which thing art preſent I c2onor grant, 
bur believe + 4 imagination may receive ſome ſtroke from rhar 
thing which I call a pure intellectual rational love, of which 1 
{hall have fitter occaſtonto (peak,when I ſhall enquire which of 
the faculties of the Soul may {:em primary in operation ) yer 
[ think even native realon in ſome men, 1s able fo to throw a 
Vail over the ſenſes, and frame the imagination, chat there 
may be conceived in the imagination ſome more giorious and 
amiable thing, than it can well conceive ; and from that con- 
ception it {hall have readily attending, »: 2 ſenſitive love, as we 
call ir, that is, a motion of the heart tio:m lome Nerves or Ten- 
dons, ar leaſt a fixation of the heart, not ro move too extrava- 
gantly, bur be readily obedient to the dictates of realon ; and 
| fee no ground why we ſhould with reaſon hope, to quite dif- 
card them irom 1ts obedience, or have our pauions and affecti- 
ons clean rooted up ; leſt by avoiding that, which one kind of 
Philoſopher rete 1bIcd co the lrch, that is, be always defiring 
and joying, loving 5! feariag, &c. we do light upon a kind 


of 
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of felicity, which another Philoſopher reſembled to the feliciry 
of a Stock or Stone. . I would not indeed willingly grieve, 
but I had rather ſorrow, than never joy, and the one can neyer 


: Þ. . . . - i 
be inherent without the other, either rationatively or lenſttively. 


Reaſon, I ſay, has ſome ability and power yet left ſince our 
fall, not only to correct and reduce the imagination, bur to di- 
rect and point it, to ſeek after ſomewhat ; ſo that if all men 
{hould deny a pure rational love, they may grant there ma 
be a good ſenſicive love. *Tis true, the imagination from ſenſe 
{hews us no living creature better than our ſelves, and we are 
apt to ſee through it, as 11 a falle glaſs, ſome amiableneſs in our 
ſelves, and ſo we become lovers of our ſelves more than lovers 
ot God ; yet that little ſtrengrh of reaſon, does ſometimes hin- 
der and ſtop the imagination from preſenting thar talle glaſs, 
ſtays the affections from looking roo much inco it, wins the 
imagination to take part with it ſelf for a while, in conceiving 
our vileneſs, and then by conſequence forces it to repreſent to 
the affeRtions lome amiableneſs in that being, from whence all 
other things have their being, and without which we ceaſe to 
be any thing ; ſo as about lome amiable good, do the affections 
always move, if they move. 

From one of theſe two Mirrors, I ſay, do I think is the riſe of 
the affections, quatenus working in a Body ; -the one of thele 
Mirrors is clear yet falſe, and only of the imaginations framin 
trom ſenſe; the other is dark and cloudy, (unleſs amended by 
ſpecial grace) bur true, and of reaſons correcting. The root of 
each Tree of afte&tions (whether bad or good) (pringing from 
hence, is Love. Nether can I upon my review, find cauſe to 
alcer my opinion in my 'Ireatile of cemfort againit loſs of 
Children, bur do think that ſome innate faculty of love, is the 
primary mover inthe aftetions; and thus I think ir may ſprout 
up, and bring forth Trees of divers colour'd branches. 

if we look in that falſe glals mentioned, and by reflexion 
have a good opinion of our ſelves, ( which is trom a love of 
our ſelves) there ſhoots out a branch, called Pride, or in ſhort 
that is Pride. If we become mounted in thoughts to exceed 
others, that is Ambition ; if we ſee ſome cauſe, as we think, 
that others ſhould have a good opinion of us, that is Vain- 
glory ; if from this ſight we are troubled that any other ſhould 
leem to exceed us, and withall there be an endeayour in us to 
exceed them, that is Emulation ; bur if it be only to ſupplant 


or hinder them, that is Envy. If we eſpy any oppoſicion in 
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another, and behold that perſon as mean, and not able to hurt 
us, that is Contempt, which is a kind of conrumacy or immo- 
bility of che heart ; bur if otherwiſe we diſcern an abiliry to 
hurt, it is Frowardneſs, Impartience, Fretting, Ariger, Hatred, 
Malice, or Revenge, according to the nature of the Soil. And 
here certainly Love muſt be agreed to be the roor, and to give 
being on either ſide. There is no man ever oppoſes, or does 
wrong for the wrongs ſake ; it is to purchaſe to himſelf pro- 
fit, pleaſure or repute, and that is from the love of himlelf . 
and therefore ſays Bacon wirtily, If a man do me wrong, why 
ſhould I be angry with him for loving himſelf, better than me 
Bur to go on; If we look after, or elpy ways or means to 
adorn, beantihe, and ſuſtain our beloved ſelves, be it by Mo- 
ney, Lands or Goods, that is Covetouſnels ; if we eſpy a fai- 
lure in others of love mutual and reciprocal to our beloved 
ſelves, where 'tis expected, that is Jealouſic ; if we apprehend 
furure danger or lols, ic is Fear , if preſent, Heavineſs, Sadnels, 
Sorrow ; it we elpy any probable way or means of our acqui- 
ring, or adding to our acquiſitions, Hope, &c. And after this 
manner might I reckon the ſpringing or growth of all evil 
affections whatſoever. 

On the other ſide, if thar true but dim glaſs be at any time 
preſented, or fer before us, and we receive any diſtant ſight 
of an excellency and goodnels in the Creator, and continual 
preſerver of the Univerſe, our Love a little moves another way, 
and raiſes a Tree of other manner of affeCtions : If we behold 
in that, his Power, his Juſtice, or his Love,there ariſes Fear ; if 
his Mercy, then Hope, Joy, Comfort : If we apprehend him 
a Protector againſt all injury, Courage, Truſt, and Fortitude, if 
a Revenger of wrong, Patience : If we elpy his providence 
and care, there ariſes Contentedneſs ; if we diſcern our own 
inabiliry, Humility ; it our own evil dealings to others, Meck- 
neſs; if our failings and errors, Trouble, Grief, and Sorrow. 
if affliction fallen on our Brethren, Pity and Compaſſion and 
the like. And were my opinion asked of the ground and cauſe 
of the moſt Heroick, worthy, or pious particular action ever 
done in the World,4 for my part ſhould derermine it in ſhorr, 
to be the parties love to God or himſelf ; for if it be. not the 
one that has made a man die willingly for his Country, (as the 
phraſe goes) I am ſure 'tisthe other ; if not Charity, ſome de- 
lire of a perpetual laſting Fame of his memory, which is a love 


ro, and of himlelf. 
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Now whatever men pretend, there neither is, nor was, nor 
will be any created Soul within a Body, wholly exempt from 
any one paſſion or affeftion whatſoever. And though ſome 
affections ſeem very contrary, ſo as not to ſubſiſt together atleaſt 
in any height, or exceſs, (and therefore it was not without ſome 
wonder obſerved of Nero, if I reniember aright, that he who 
ſingly beheld his Cruelty, would believe he had no Luſt ; and 
he who beheld his Luft apart, would believe he had nothing of 
Cruelty in him ) yet they can, and do ſubſiſt together : And 
though ſome men may take their denomination from ſome one 
faculty or affe&tion, chiefly and moſt commonly predominant , 
as for inſtance, it may be ſaid Moſes was a meek man, Nebu- 


| chadnezzar a proud man, Jonathan a loving man, Nabal a chur- 
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liſh man, Jehu a furious man, Jonah a pertiſh angry man, Jeremy 


a ſorrowftul man, Job a patient man, and David a valiant man 


yet for Moſes the firſt, beſides what ſome may collec from his 
ſlaying of the #gyptian, we find ſometimes * he was ery broth ; 
and for David the laſt, we find moſt kind of paſſions in hith, 
at the full height and growth. And ſurely every living man 
may rightly cry out upon occaſion to another, in the language 
of Barnabas and Paul, * 1am a man of like paſſions with wo: 
'tis but want of profpect from the imagination, ( or otherwiſe 
God's grace) that any one affect or paſſion is ſilent and lurking, 
and ſhews not forth it ſelf in man. Pafhons are nor only acci- 
dental, but inherent, as David himſelf ſeems to hold, wheh he 
ſays, © The ungodly are froward from their mothers womb : And 
which our Saviour when in the fleſh, was not exempted from 
for though paſſion were in his power, I do not think thoſe ex- 
preſſed, to be only ſeeming ones, but real effects ; * He looked on 
the Jews, TO for the bardneſs of their hearts , * He had 
compaſſion ; * He began to be ſore amazed and very beavy, and his 
Soul exceeding m—_—_— . 8 Fe ſighed deeply in Spirit, which is an 
effect of ſorrow ; he þ wept for Lazarus, and over ' Jeruſalem 
and he commends paſſions, ariſing from a right ſpring and head 
to us in his Sermon on the Mount, and pronounces a bl 
k on them that mourn ; and therefore Humane Nature ( however 
ir may impriſon and confine them) muſt nor think to expell or 
baniſh them. | 

| Whar part of the Body is the chief ſeat or receptacle of the 
afteftions, has been agreed by moſt men ; and doubtleſs they 
rightly approve the heart to be their moſt frequented Cell, and 
| am of that opinion ; bur yet there is reac habe left for en- 


quiry, 
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quiry, whether ſome kind of paſſions do not principally move 
elſewhere, as Frowardneſs and Peeviſhnels in the Spleen and 
Stomach, (and we uſe the word Stomach often for chat mo- 
tion, though Solomon indeed apply it to the heart, and ſays a 
1 froward heart ) Anger in the Liver, &c. The Scripture men- /Prov. 17. 26. 
tions bowels of compaſſion, and yerning of the bowels ; and whoever 
has been a Father, has ſometimes I ſuppoſe ſenſibly found a 
ſtroke deeper than his heart, and a heavineſs that has imme- 
diately gone down to the very bottom of the belly. This is 
certain, that many paſſions are in an inſtant viſible in all parts 
of the Body, as Fear in all the outward parts, Anger in. the 
face, &c. and Solomon mentions a ® proud look, as well as a =Prov.« 17. 
® proud heart. ; , nProv.21.4 

Butto leave all the Aﬀections for a while, let us make ſome 
enquiry about their geftieral ſuppoſed Father, from whence they 
are ſaid to have their being and original, viz, the Imagination, 
a faculry of the Intelle&t more nobly ſeated ; and dehine and 
deſcribe that. | 


SECT. IV. 
Of the Imagination. 


He Imagination I do take to be, A ſtrange admirable, though 'magination 
wdive Facule of the Soul, more we , gn in the Bram, gs 
always workmg, ſometimes, as it were, vainly working of it ſelf , 
bur more properly, the purveyor or bunter of objets for the affetti- 
ons, ſometimes ſet on work by them, controuled or recalled by them, and 
ſometimes by Reaſon ; ſometimes obeying one or both, and ſometimes 
neither ; ſometimes inciting and inticing the affeftions, and leading 
them away captive without regard of Reaſon, and ſometimes won to 


take part with Reaſon againſt the affections. 

Now according to its manner of working, do I think, there 
are ſeveral names beſtowed on it, or titles appropriated to it. 
When 'tis eagerly ſet on work, or working to find ſomething, 
Invention , when it has it, and brings it forth to the affeftions 
or reaſon, Conception ; when it {uddenly turns about on things 

aſt, for the introduction thereof into memory, Reflexion ; 
when it ſuddenly rakes in an object, whereabout reaſon at hand 
is ſomewhat conſulted, Apprebenſiom ; when it goes on metho- 
dically or rovingly without interruption, Cogitation; when rea- 
ſon and the affections ſeem moſt diſtant from ir, or it from 
M p4 them, 
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' them, Fancy, or Phantaſm. Ie is all and every one of theſe, and 


we often call it the one, or the other ; but becauſe there is 
always framed from it, ſome image of things from the Soul, 
I rather treat of it in general, under the notion and title of 
Imagination. 

Well, I have defined the Imaginition to be not only a ro- 
ving unſtable faculty in its working, but always working ; yer 
ſurely that may receive ſome little exception. Some indeed 
have defined man to be ſubſtantia cogitans, and have thus argued 
themſelves into manhood, cogito, ergo ſum ; as if that were the 
very eſſence of a man. Ir does indeed work, when all other fa- 
culties are, or at leaſt feem, ſtill and quiet ; the Aﬀettions, the 
Reaſon, and the Will roo. It works in ſleeping, Lethargick or 
Apoplectick perſons, and for ought I know or can conjecture 
to the contrary, it may move in an Infant in its Mothers womb, 
though the impreſs it then makes is ſo weak, that nothing there- 
of remains. Bur in all theſe there is a motion of the Bloud, 
and a pulſe ; and that helps their ſum. Now with ſubmiſſion, 
I do think, a man may be ſaid to be a living creature, and be 
for a time, without any cogitation at all ; and that in caſe of 
an abſolute Syncope or {woun, when there is a total ceſlation 
of the hearts motion for a while. And men of perfe& intellect, 
who have ſuffered under that diſtemper, or obſtruction, have 


obſerved preſently after, that the moſt quiet ſleep was nor like 


it, and thought then, chat they thought nor at all during that 
ſpace ; which is an equal argument to me, firſt, that the life or 
Soul, not moving the Bloud, and yet exiſtent in the Body, is 
ſeparable from the Body, and Eternal ; next, that the Bloud 
in man, is not the life of man, as 'tis of other creatures ; for if 
it were, then upon a total ceſſation of its motion, would the 
Spirit vaniſh, as it docs in every other creature upon a cefla- 
tion. For this kind of diſtemper ( if I may fo call it ) never 
happens in any other creature but man ; in man it does, ſome- 
times in an healchful ſtare of body, from a violent paſſion, ir 
may be with the aſſiſtance of the imagination. And laſtly, 
thar if the imagination do at any time ceaſe to work, and yer 
life remains ; a 1s not the imagination amongſt the facul- 
ties of the Soul primary in operation, but rather ſome other la- 


« Pial. 146. 4 ent faculty, to remain when ( as * David lays) all our thoughts 


periſh ; which I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more of, in my 
third general enquiry. 


Whenever the Imagination moves at any time, without ſome 
__ diſcer- 
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diſcernible concurrence of the AﬀeCtions, and Reaſon , we are 
at that time little otherwiſe than in a ſleep or dream, and the 
imprefſles it leaves in us, not much greater, ſometimes nor ſo 
great : Nay often when.it ſeems wholly to go alone, unleſs by 
the firſt guidance of ſome outward ſenle, yet in that very caſe, 
as there 1s an aflent of the Will, and Aﬀections too, ſo irs ver 
ramblings, windings and turnings, may be orderly unravelled 
like the-hanging together of Links and Chains, though of yari- 
ous forms, as it ſome reaſon for its very wandrings were to be 
given. For though in ſhort ſpace it run from the greateſt Srate, 
or Monarch in the World, to the ſmalleſt Inſet ; there is ſtill 
ſome concatenation of them together, and it never skips 
wholly from its ſubject matter, without ſome ſudden new 
introduction from ſenſe, or the Aﬀe&tions or Reaſons recall ; 
as if ſome of them fer it on work, or at leaſt it wrought not 
for it (elf. 

As for inftance, I walk into my Orchard, and there I eſpy 
Fruit-trees in their tender bud ſpoiled and devoured by Cater- 
pillers, upon which I ſeek in my mind ſomewhat of the cauſe, 
how theſe Inſets are bred, as from drought, Eaſterly winds, or 
the like : Now if Fruit were one of my chiefeſt delights, and a 
thing in deſire, Reaſon would ſomewhat fix my thoughts, and 
buſie them in finding out with its aſſiſtance, ſome way or means 
for the prevention or deſtruction of this creature ; bur being 
not, forthwith from them my thoughts are carried ramblin 
after all thoſe peculiar Trees, on which theſe Inſefts uſually 
feed ; ſtraightways experience informs me che Oak for one, 
then I think how that Tree amongſt the Heathen was ſacred to 
Jupiter ; then it may be I think on the ſtory of the Royal Oak, 
and the miraculous preſervation of our Sovereign ; from thence 
my thoughts travel to, and ramble over the greateſt Monar- 
chies in the World, and from thence mount to Heaven, and 
think on him who is the eſtabliſher of all Monarchies, and by 
whom Kings reign ; anon Reaſon puts a ſtop to this career of 
the Imagination, and perhaps fixes it for a while in ſome regu- 
lar courle, and then perhaps for want of better imployment, it 
unravels it ſelf backward again to the Caterpiller, finding our 
all the ways and ſteps it went before, and all that to as little 
purpole as its former journey and travel. And thus do we often, 
more literally than thoſe of whom David ſpeaks, ® imagine 4 
' mam thing. 


This faculty ſcems only able to behold it ſelf, and its own 
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vanity ; and this is the faculty over which Reaſon has the leaſt 


power, and for whoſe extravagancies we may readilieſt ex 
pardon, ſince it caſually works for others, and cannot be ar reſt. 
Free-will and power, and a kind of dominion over every of 
our faculties, nay our whole (elves as well as others, ſeems to 
be in ſome degree or meaſure inherent in our (I will not ſay 
our nature ) deſires, and therefore the very power of reduci 
to ſubjection this one faculty, to what we call our Wills, may 
now and then ſeem to pleaſe us in imagination, or wiſh ; and 
that if it were ſo, we might govern our ſelves (alone) as we 
pleaſed, and ſo become wiſe and happy ; for we would then 
think of nothing but good. This perhaps is now and then our 
defire ; bur lurely hitherto every man's Imagination has been 
and is.the framer of his Will, rather than that any man's Will 
ever was or can be maſter of his Imagirtation, or elle there 
would never have been forged and framed in the Soul, ſuch a 
Will as now and then there is : And 'tis the goodneſs of a wiſe 
and gracious A power, that there is no abſolute power 
in man over this faculty , or ſuch a Will in him, as were able 
at all times to bring it to ſubjection or obedience. Indeed 
when the heart ſeems well tuned, and to be © fixed, as David 
ſays, and we are praiſing God with the beft member we have, it 
is an unhappy thing our thoughts ſhould be rambling (as I re- 
member Sr. Hierom (aid of his) as far as Rome or Carthage. Bur 
the natural courle of its rambling (duly conſidered ) is un- 
doubtedly a great mercy to us; for 'tis to be feared 4 Evil 
would be as often preſent with us, as our © Wills, as St. Paul ſaith, 
and then a power over the imagination would little avail. In 
the main, it is our great advantage, and happineſs too, that this 
one faculty of the Soul cannot polibly be fixed long on any 
one thing, without wavering to and fro, or be made the con- 
ſtant attendant of any predominant affetion ; if it could, it 
might, I fear, often prove to usan Hell upon Earth, rather than 
an Heaven ; and by gratifying even one of our affections, 
ſhould it alway hold a glaſs to ſorrow, ( and ſometimes we 
ſeem to will x i» ) or rather fear ; how miſerable were we. 
Even the poor Priſoner going to Execution, hath this happineſs, 
that his imagination is a wanderer, without any abſolute con- 
troul ; and that every moment almoſt, his thoughts are for 
ſome ſhort ſpace diverted from death, towards other things, by 
ſome lcnle or other, (though they preſently return again) or 
elſe ic would be truly laid, from the ſteadinels of the imagina- 
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tion, that the pomp or uſher of death (and fo of all other evils) 
would be far more powerful than the hand of the Execurioner. 
The Pſalmiſt ſeems to me to have had fome ſuch thoughts, 
when, beholding death in himſelf at ſome further diſtance, he 


ſuddenly crys out, * O let the ſorrowful fighing of the priſoners come f vat 35. i1, 


before thee, according to the greatneſs of thy power, preſerve thou thoſe 
that are appointed to die. 

We cannot well think or imagine how, and after what man- 
ner, this faculty works in Beaſts; we may conjecture perhaps, 
that it's chiefly according to ſenſe, or is more eaſily curned 
about by ſenſe, and therefore makes not fo pleaſing or irkſom 
impreſſions, nor yer ſo laſting, as upon our ſelyes. This is cer- 
rain, in our ſelyes 'tis not always readily diverted by ſenſe, but 
is now and then ſo intent and fixed upon ſome peculiar object, 
as that ar that inſtant we may be ſaid neither to ſee, hear, raft; 
feel or ſmell, though indeed we do. And how rambling and 
volatile ſoever it may be in it ſelf, yet it makes and ſometimes 
leaves in the Soul ſuch an Impreſs or Effgies, as is for conti- 
mance, Which we call Memory, and that I ſhall now conſider. 


SECT. V. 
Of the Memory. 


Emory i, ſome remamng mark, impreſs, or footſtep in the Memory ce- 


Brain, or a colleftive faculty there, of ſomewhat before rouled —_ 


over by the Imagination, or examined by Reaſon , whether introduced 


by ſenſe, fent thither and aftuated by the affettions, or native in the 
mation ; and becomes a treaſury or ſtorehouſe, for the Imagination 

and Reaſon to reſort unto. 
Generally I think that according to the ſtrength of the Ima- 
ination, thoſe marks or ſtrokes it makes do remain, and that 
who hath a ſmart conception gr invention, and a good ſuper- 
intendent, (that is, Reaſon) fefdom has a bad or weak me- 
mory : And therefore thoſe men 'of parrs ( as we term them ) 
who often pretend forgerfulnels, rather pretend ir, than other- 
wiſe, and are not to be truſted too far, in that pretence.. And 
according as the Aﬀe&tions and Reaſon have gotie along wich 
the Imagination, to make that impreſs, ſo it is il more dura- 
ble, and leſs ſubje& to be worn our. He who has ever been 
terribly affrighted, will ſcarce ever forget the object, and cir- 
cumſtances of his fear ; neither ſhall we eafily find our a man, 
that 
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that ever forgot the hiding of his Treaſure, being a work that 
his affection led him to. 
So that as the quick and lively inlet of the ſenſes, ſtrengthens 
' the Imagination, ſo the ſtrength of the Imagination, is gene- 
rally that which makes and fortifhies a Memory : And when ir 
treaſures up things ſpringing from the ' proper ſtrength of our 
own imagination, or invention, well ruminated by Reaſon, and 
having the concurrence of well-governed affections, . it helps 
again to incite and ſtrengthen them, ( ſeeming to be a faculty 
as well active as paſſive) and ſo is a more proper and fit Nur- 
ſery for our own off ſpring, than a ſtrangers. For when it only 
- or chiefly is a treaſury by lenſe, (iz, reading or hearing ) let 
it be never ſo vaſt and ſpacious, 'tis not of ſo great uſe or pro- 
fit ; it being hard to find a wiſe or good man ſo made, from 
other mens documents, though from the -largenefs or capacioul.- 
neſs of his memory, he were able by once reading to repeat 
over the whole Works of the moſt voluminous Author. And 
therefore as he that is affefted with what he knows, is ordina- 
rily ſure of a good gy ; ſo that Memoay is always beſt, 
moſt uſeful, and likely to hold, which' is the fruit of our own 
conception, imagination, and obſervation. 


——— > <A—_ EEE EE on - 


Of Reaſon. 


Eaſon, is the Humane Touchſtone of good and evil, right 'and 
wrong, truth and falſhood, 8&c. the Superintendent, Vicege- 
rent, (under God) Moderator, or Monitor of all the other faculties of 
the Soul ; though not always of power, yet at all times ready, to curb 
the Imagination and Aﬀettions, m all their extravagancies, and reduce 
them under its dominion and government. 

Right Reaſon, that Divine gift, and Humane enjoyment, is 
a thing which does, or may bear or produce many Leaves, and 
ſome moſt excellent both Flowers and Fruit ; as Temperance, 
Juſtice, Prudence, and the like ; and beſides ſuch its natural 
Fruits, as I may call them, I hope I may without offence think 
roo, it is ON its proper Boughs and Branches only (though it is 
impoſſible they ſhould naturally ſpring from thence ) that ſa- 
ving Graces are ingrafted. For he who has his Faith only pla- 
ced in a light and airy ſpeculation, or imagination, and not in- 
cloſed and held faſt bound within the verge of his Reaſon, or 
| other- 
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otherwiſe ſome way imbraced or allowed by his Reaſon, will 
find it upon every occaſion apt to fade of it ſelf, as well as to 
be looſe, and blown away with every wind of do&trine , bur 
this requires another place. 

Here if we ſeriouſly behold ir in our ſelves as natural men, 
and view not what it is capable to imbrace and nouriſh, bur 
what by good husbandry 'tis able to produce of it ſelf, we may 
and do find, and now and then undoubtedly taſt, moſt excellent 
pleaſanc Fruits from it ; burthen we muſt eſteem them as gifts, 
Feclle they quickly loſe their ſavour. 

Reaſon in us may be likned to ſome Plants of the Earth, 
which in the ſhade grow rank enough, and increaſe to a ſuffi- 
cient magnitude or dimenſion, yet have no pleaſane taſt or re- 


liſh, nor ever bear good Fruit, though large they may : and - 


therefore it is good to have it ever in the light of the Sun, 
tending and looking that way, and then never fear increaſe 
will hurt us. 


CE ————— 


SECT. VIL 
Of the Will 


He Will 1 take to be, 4n aſſent of the whole Soul, to any pre- 
ſent moving or ruling faculty thereof, in intention or aft, and 
therefore can aſſign it no peculiar place of the Body, more than 
other for its regal ſear, as we do the Heart for the affections, 
and the Brain for all faculcies of the intelle&t, but that there is a 
concurrence of all parts of the Soul (which indeed poſleſles the 
whole Body) to this Fiat ; or-at leaſt the major or ſtronger 
part, whereto the others (chough not ſilent) give place. 
I look on my own Will, as I ſometimes do on my ſelf in ge- 


neral , whilſt 1 am at home within doors, and look no further, | 


then do I take my ſelf co be ſome petty Prince without con- 
croul , but whenloever I look abroad into the World, then do 
[ find my (elf reſtrained as a common SubjeR, to act no fur- 
ther chan the Laws of my King permit ; ceaſe that Law, and 
my power ceaſes. My Will may be free reſpefting my ſelf, 
bur 'ris ſure dependent reſpe&ting God ; or elle I muſt by ex- 
empting my Will, chink his power finite, which God forbid ! 
Such a thing there may. be in us, from his Erernal wiſe diſpoſi- 
tion, as is ſufficient to render our actions good or evil, and yet 
that ſufficiency is involved in the whole Creation ſubject to 

N > 
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Divine power. What power we have, let us endeavour to uſe 
well, without queſtioning the extent or utmoſt bounds of our 
Commiſion. 'Tis faid to be the pertetion of Humane Na- 
ture, to know good, and to will it : For the firſt we all agree, 
that we are for the prelent imperfe& in; it we can do the 
other, let us always do it, and (which is good) ler us ever pray, 
Hi will be done, without enquiring farther or beyond what is 
plainly revealed co us, of his Will, or of our own. 

Will in us does ſeem much to exceed that of Brutes, and to 
be of another extract than theirs, as all other faculcies of our 
Soul do ; for though I cannot behold them as meer Machines 
or Engines, yet I cannot rationally perceive or conjeCture, that 
there 18 any Will in them, other than ſuch as receives an im- 
mediate impreſſion from ſenſe, or that has its riſe barely in and 
through ſenſe ; ſuch a Will as neceſſarily ſprings from, or fol- 
lows their thoughts, not ſuch an one as 1s able ar any time to 
correct or put a ſtop to their thoughts ; neither do I believe 
there is ſo much as a Wiſh in them at any time, that their 
thoughts were other than they are. But ſuch a kind of corrective 
Will moſt of us now and then'perceive, and find in our ſelves ; 
and yet we cannot but conclude that ſuch as it is, it wants a 
ſpecial Divine afliſtance to co-operate with it, even to make it 
ours, Howloever when we hand or perceive a defire or a will 
( be jt what it will ) in us, that ur thoughts were other than 
for the preſent they are ; it may aflure us our Soul js not part 
of our Body, or naturally excracted out of our Body, for then it 
would not Cmmacolaend congroul (uch thoughts, 
as, while they were, travelled to pleaſe the Body. 


it. Mi. A—_— 
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SECT. VIIL 


Of Conſcience. 


ho cience is a Latine word, from con ſcire, to know toge: 
ther, and I think the Greek word andira,, is to the ſame 
effect, from avadviv, ſoul idere: As if there were now and 
then ſome ſtop, or conſultation held the faculties of 
- _ nag); , Or diſpute in the Soul, is 
vorn the ing of ſome _ tive purity, which 
though raked up and covered, ever {ce our Fall, with all 
manner of infirmities and blurs, that our imagination is able ro 
invens or bring in, ſo as it gives not that clear light it ſhould, 


0 
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to lead us and condu&t us aright, yet it often produces a light 
to warn us or inform us, when it is that we go right, and when 
wrong ; and bleſſed be God 'tis not quite extinguiſhed in 
any man. 

I have ſometimes in my thoughts reſembled the faculties in 
mans Soul to a Law or Judicature, and Reaſon to the Chan- 
cellor ; which though not alike in all men, bur in ſome ſtronger 
and in ſome weaker, and in ſorrie one man ſometimes ſtronger, 
ſometimes weaker, yet ſtill remains of ſome Authority at ſome 
times, to-put ſome {top to thoſe inferiour Courts of the Aﬀecti- 
ons, Cc. . whereto the Will is, as it were the Sheriff or Executio- 
ner. And therefore I do take Conſcience to be, ( and cannor in 
ſhort define ic better than) A reverberation of that light of Reaſon 
| God has given us, into the innermoſt receſſes of the Soul : whereby, 

or from whence, there becomes a per{waſton for ſome demurr, 
ſay or heſitation for a while, of the other faculties ; though 
they often forthwith again diſobey and proceed. And I cannor 
but think the Poet has well enough defined ir, and no ways 
worded it amils, in this verſe, Stat contra ratio, &* ſecretam gannit 
m aurem ; as if Reaſon perſwaſively and convincingly, did ſe- 
cretly whiſper in its injun&ions. I know this our Chancellor 
here, as I call him, is ſubject co error, and I doubt too, gene- 
rally (in which caſe he is not able to determine either way) 
very weak ; yet obedience and diſobedience to his whiſpers, 
are the two things wherewith we uſually entertain our ſelves 
by way of reflexion; and the one is pleaſant, and as the Wiſe 
man calls it, a * continual feaſt ; the other is birter, and a con- 
tinual remorſe. For though the error of this Vicegerent of God, 
do not at all alter the nature of good and evil, but that they 
remain as they are in themſelyes, and if we do evil from his 
etror, we are puniſhable ; yer that gives our offence no worſe 
a title than erroneous, and is _—_—_ the Underſtandings fault, 
whereas the other is ſtigmatized preſumptuous, and is the Wills, 
or the Aﬀections; indeed the whole Souls fault. 

Now by the way, if I have gueſled or defingd it aright, thac 
| Conſcience is a reſult from Reaſons whiſpers, or the inward 
reverberation of that beſt natural light we have to guide us ; 
why, ſince we all daily offend, and do wrong, do ſome of our 
kghr preceding Rationaliſts ſeldomeſt feel irs ſtrokes; and 
why are the ſame moſt felr, or moſt pretended unto, by men 
» of weak Intelle&s or Reaſon 2 Why truly in one caſe, I think 


man may become a deaf Adder, _ the charmer never ſo wiſely ; 
2 an 
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and on the other (ide, I think that a weak Reaſon may be o 
dazled by the flame and zeal of the affections, that it knows nor 
how to-diſcriminate between them and it ſelf ; and that the 
Aaſhing and light of the affeCtions, is often miſtaken forthe light 
of Reaſon , or at leaſt Reaſon ſeems to enjoyn and command 
as a Captive, whenever the afte&tions would have him ; or elſe 
they only colourably ſer him up, as their Authority, againſt a 
Foreign Authority : For againſt Authority it is, that Conſcience 
is ever moſt pretended. | | 
What is the meaning of the word Tender Conſcience, pro- 
ly and ſtrictly taken, I do not well underſtand : yer if | x 
be Cich a thing, I am not abou to rake or harraſs it in ano- 
ther man, having enough to do to look after —_ Weak. 
indecd it may be, Reaſon is yery weak in the beſt of us, and 
wants aſſiſtance ; but ſure methinks, men ſhould not pretend 
tenderneſs in it too, and ſuch a tenderneſs as no man muſt 
come near ic, ſo much as to inform it, or guide ir, bur let it go 
which way the affections pleaſe. I hope men only mean here- 
by tender affeftion, or tender heart, (which I pray God grant 
to every one, and that it never become hardned, ſtubborn, or 
obdurate in any man ) and then we ſhall not fear but Reaſon 
will ſuffer information without offence. Well, be we as ten- 
der as imaginable in all parts ; be Conſcience a poſt-cordial, 
or'a poſt-wound, ( as truly *tis the latter, whenever we a& 
againſt the tryed light of our Reaſon ) we ſhall do well to 
endeavour by all means to avoid this wound, not only in hu. 
miliry exerciling this our beſt faculty, but hearkning to others 
reaſons, and praying God to aſliſt us : For theres no man but 


' may live to lee the error of his own preſent Judgment, which 


if it err for want of diligence and care, or receiving informarion, 
may that way prove a wound in the end too. However let us 
all aſſured, pretence of Conſcience will never want its darts 
in the latter end. 

There is no man knows his-own heart, *tis deceitful above all 
things, much leſs can any of us look ſo far into other mens 
Souls, as to {ce whether the light within them (a thing much 
talked of now-a-days) be the light of their Reaſon, or the 
flaſhing of their Aﬀe&tions,; and therefore we ought to be as 
tender in cenſuring any man, as he would be tobe cenſured. 
I beſeech God to enlighten me in all my ways from the firſt, 
Regfon ; and beg of others notto be too-tender in trying them- 
ſelves : ſearch narrowly whence that light they have proceeds, 

remem- 
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remembring that ſpeech of our Saviour by way of queſtion, 
» If the light that #4 in thee be darkneſs, ( which'T much 'doube 51m. s. :; 
it is, if jt ſpring from the affections barely ) bow great is that 
darkneſs ? 


SECT. IA. 
Of the faculties of the Soul, working upon each other, 


Aving ſlightly run over the ſeveral apparent, and moſt 

diſcernible faculties of che Soul, diſtin&t and apar: ; 
I will endeavour to behold them working together, fokeing 
and combating , raiſing or inflaming , helping or alliſting, 
drawing or inticing, quelling or allaying, ruling or govern- 
ing one another, in ſome plain and familiar inſtance, which 
may be this. 

A man who has lived, until his Reaſon has been able to in- 
form him he lives, and ſhew him ſome ground how, and 
whence he lives, for that it is not from himlelf that he lives : 
A man, I ſay, endowed once with this faculty viſible, ( which 
never much appears till ſome perfect ſtature of Body ) and 
having all other faculties of his Soul quick and ready to work, 
bur by reaſon of the Souls conjuntion with a Body, neceſſitated 
and conſtrained to work by and through the Organs of that 
Body ; through them, I ſay, by one means or other, the Soul 
lets it ſelf out into the World, or lets the World into ir. Now 
eſpying through the Eye (and perhaps a hear-ſay would work 
the like effe&t) a covering of the ſame mould over another, 
but withall attended with Riches, Honours, Dignities, Power, 
Place, Authority, or any outward worldly pomp or vanity 
whatſoever ; from this fight ic may be ( with ſome little pre- 
ſegt concurrence of the jmaginatian ) is the concupilcible 
of the Soul irritated and ftymulated, and ſomewhat bent and 
inclined. The imagination from them again (which perhaps 
otherwiſe would be quickly at work in Eutopia, and do little 
good or harm there ) is layed from its preſent purſuit, to at- 
tend them , and being gyer-apt to gratthe the aftefions to the 
full, preſents them again with a falſe beautiful glaſs, and, ir 
may be, ſore ſuch like inſcriptions as thele, Fiz omnia -vobis 
dabo, or, hanum eft efſe fic, ( in the room of hic: ) From hence 
again the .concupiſcible part of the Soul becomes ſo inflamed, 
that it awakes and rouzes all the ther affections ready for its 

atten- 
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attendance, though often from its very Brethren it meets with | 
obſtructions : For if this ſpetacle be introduced to ſome Soul, 
chough the defire therein may be as great, and as large and ex- 
renſive as in another ; yet fear and care of the Body, and a 

«Prov. 22.13. number of anxious thoughts and doubts, frame a * Lion with- 

-out, becauſe there is a Hare within: The man would move |, 
$ cap. 26.15. his hand out of his boſom, bur it ® grieweth him to do it, and his” 

« chap. 21.25. VETY © deſire, as Solomon ſays, ſlayeth him : His deſire is for the 

lory of his Body ; and the reſt of its fellow-faculties being for 

e Body too, they fight for the eale of ir. Bur if a vigorous 
ative Spirit, become once infefted with an itch from this pro- 
ſpect, ( admitting the itch not natural ) then beſides the imagi- 
nation ready at all turns to project, deſign, and contrive all the 
ways and means imaginable, as we ſay, all the other paſſions 
run full cry after this deſire ; now Hope and Aſſurance, now 
Fear and Diſtruſt, now Heavinels and Diſpleaſure, ( Ahab's 
caſe when he coveted Naboth's Vineyard ) now Anger threatens 
and ſtrikes, now Diſſimulation courts, &c. and together with- 
out notice of Friend or Foe, they endeavour and agree to run 
down every obſtacle in the way ; and the Will is carried along 
with them as a Captive or Slave, which indeed is the proper 
ſubject of right Reaſon. And in this career I cannot bur ſay 
Reaſon bears a part, and is one in the company, bur yet blinded 
and as it were a Captive, under dominion for the preſent. Ir 
moves indeed as Reaſon, weighs every circumſtance, conve- 
nience and inconvenience ; bur yer is for the AﬀeCtions intereſt, 
and at their beck, and becomes like the General of an Army 
in a great Mutiny, ready to gratihie them in whatever they de- 
mand, Yet withall, *tis never ſuch an abſolute Slave in man, 
though it goes along with the AﬀeCtions, and ſerves them ſome- 
times, ( for as I have already ſaid, and it muſt be ever obſer- 
ved, that in every a&tion properly Humane, although there be 

- a kind of diflention too, yet there is ſome kind of concurrence 

of all the faculties of the Soul, and no one faculty is wholly and 
fully excluded) as not to haye a Negative yoice, and ſome 
power left to uſe its exhortations at peculiar times. *T will be 
now and then trying co reclaim the diſorders in the Soul, and 
ſhew it ſelf fitter for Condut, than Vaſlallage ; point out, and 
lay forth the falſity and circumvention of the Imagination in 
the firſt riſe or beginning ; the falſe bent and fooliſh inclina- 
tion of the Aﬀections ; the captivity and flaviſhneſs of the Will ; 
I and it ſelf too, for the time paſled : hold forth to it ſelf, and 

the 
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the whole Soul, proſpects at ſome further diſtance : make us 
- ſee the uncerraincy, inltabilicy, mutability, and vanity of all 
Earthly enjoymenes ; the certainty of death, and withall that as 
with the enjoyer there will be no remembrance or thoughts of 
them inthe Grave ; fo neither will there be any CENTS 
ofthem, who now enjoy them, by thale who come after : That 
aboye the preſent neceſſary ſupport of the Body, there is no. 
need or uſe of any worldly things ; that they add nothing of 
real worth to any man; that there are always neceffary trou- 
bles and vexations attendants on them ; that in a mean and 
private path, we are leaſt ſubjeft to affronts and juſtling ; thar 
the Creator of the Univerſe, cannot but be juſt, and a wiſe diſ- 
penſer of all things, and that we ſhall neyer want chings ne- 
ceſſary for our journey ; that there is a poflibilicy of the Souls 
exiſtence after ſeparation from the Body, and then by conſe- 
quence, there is 3s much neceſſiy far the imploying irs faculcies 
in the well-goveming ir felf, and laying up ſome treafure or 
proviſion for it ſelf, which can neither be of things here, nor 
roperly laid up here. And beſides this, it will ſometimes 
Fknich get the aſſiſtance of the Memory to its aid, to ſhew 
us —  — fome failing in their 
attempts w were gat to the uppermoſt round of their 
aſpiring Ladder ; others cruſhed down and ground to pieces 
with the weight they drew upon themſelves: 2nd onthe other 
ſide, others weary of their very acquiſitions, and caſting them. 
behind them ; others joyful, happy and quiet, in a very mean 
. and low eſtate and condition. | 
And Co9eY _ it for us, if Reaſon 8 opp in any time, or 
for , Win the Imagingjon to take part with it too, and 
lo h_ the common Rout without any Officer to fide with 
them ; in which deſenjon, their heat is ſoon allayed and cooled : 
Far this cogitative gr canceptiye quality, is of ability in ſome 
ſort, to wark even upan Realon's account alpne, and can ima- 
ine there may be 2 happinels all bodily ſenfe, and then 
orthwith all us former glaſles, by bur painted Paradiles, 
and formal nothings. I] ſay, though Reaſon ſometimes runs 
and works from the Eyes of ſenle, it has Eyes of its own, and 
ſces far beyond the capacity of che Badies Eyes, and what can 
never be introduced through them only ; and {o St. Paxil not 


improperly mentions to the Epheſians, © the Eyes of their under- « EpheC 1. 15 


ſtanding. Nay fuch is the ſtrange and admirable frame of man's 


Soul, that as the undezſtanding hay Eyes t fee, and "__ to 
| = _ 
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dire& in ſome meaſure ; ſo have thoſe inferiour faculties, the 
Afﬀections, Ears to hear, and hearken to its direction and call : 
what is the meaning elſe of thoſe words, © He that hath ears to 
hear let him hear, if the Aﬀections moved not ſometimes upon 
ſome inward ſtroke or noiſe 2 No man ever made doubr, but 
all thoſe to whom our Saviour then ſpake, had bodily Ears, 
and yer he concludes his Parable with thar ſaying, being about 
to move the AﬀeCtions, and keep the heart from being rocky, 
ſtony or thoray, and make it good ground ; telling us in the 
explanation, that the good ground are they, which in an honeſt and 
g60d heart, having heard the word, keep it, &c. Even Reaſon in man 
is the Word of God, and if our afte&tions would bur hearken to 
its dictates, our Soul would neither be in ſo much danger to go 
our of the way, nor have ſuch mutinies in her way, as ſhe roo 


often finds. 
Well, I am not about to rob Grace of its effects, or to attri- 


bute theſe fights or noiſe, or hearkning, chiefly and principally 


to ought elſe than Grace, and the free fubſequent gift of God ; 
we ſhall find occaſion enough, Ldoubr,-to acknowledge where 
we ought chiefly to pay our tribute; and I ſhall take occaſion 
to ſpeak more of it hereafter, But-this I dare ſomewhat boldly 
ſay at preſent, (to'leave us inexcuſable ) that there is not one 
man of common reaſon, or 'common ſenſe, in our' ordinary 
hraſe, but cake him a little out of the noiſe of the World, and 
his affetions a little cooled, and he will acknowledge ſome- 
thing of truth in this ; at leaſt he will not be able to deny it in 
his heart, but there confeſs to himſelf, that he has heard and 
does often hear his own natural monitor, Reaſon, though he 
never did, or were of abiliry to obey him long. For beſides 
God's gracious goodneſs in pointing us out a way by his writ- 
ren Word, and his ſpecial Grace, leading and aſliſting us ; he 
has ſer a native rider, Reaſon, upon us, to dire&t us, and in that 
eſpecially differenced us from the Beaſts, that muſt neceſſaril 
periſh. They have ſomewhat of Reaſon, (ſome men will 
ſcarce deny ir them ) bur then 'tis ſuch a Reaſon, as is always 
ſubſervient to the affeions, goes along with the affeftions, 
ſces with the affe&tions, and from the eyes of the Body only : 
Not a Reaſon that'is able to ſee of it ſelf at a diſtance; nor a 
Reaſon of any power or ability to put a ſtop, check or con- 
croul tothe affeRions, or reſiſt-or ſtay them, but help and fur- 
ther them : Nor have they affections that can hearken, or be 


| moyed, otherwiſe than from ſenſe, But ſuch have we, and 


when- 
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whenever we caſt off this Rider, we may remain ſomewhat the 
more ſagacious Creature, but in no ſort the wiſer Animal ; and 

et if we do caſt him off for a time, we cannot be quite rid of 
bi, he will up again if it be bur to ſpur and gall us, and 
wound our affections, that though they go on ſtill, yet ſome- 
whart halting and lame. And this is the thing which I have de- 


fined, and certainly may moſt properly be called Conſcience. 


Bur beſide this, ſuch is often the goodnels of a gracious God, 


who created and endowed us with ſuch a Reaſon, as a ſepara- 
ting and dillinguiſhing gift from all other creatures, and no 
ways the ordinary work, or production, from him, called Na- 
ture ; Thar beſides it, I ſay, he often throws in ſome ler, or 
ſtop, in the way of this race of our afteCtions ; and diſpoſes 
things in his providence towards the aſliſtance, and ſtrengrh- 
ning our Reaſon. If Reaſon ſee not as it might, or we 7m, 
not to it as we ſhould and ought, he ſends ſome unexpected 
accident, pain, or ſickneſs, or the like ; whence we become ſen- 
ſible Soul and Body, of the approaching certaih deſtruction of 
this our Tabernacle ; and happy are we, if we are converted 
and live, nay happy are we it we become truly penitent for 
our former blindneſs, deafneſs%nd errors, and die, Then we 
always ſee, to be ſure, with ſome Eye of Reaſon, and whateyer 
other pleaſing proſpects any man may have, whatever deceptio 
Tiſus there may be in health, I never heard of any ſober man 
yet, who run this race or courſe, but whatever he ſaw before, 
when he came to the Goal, Death, he ſaw the vanity of this, 
though he believed not the glory or pain of another life ; and 
was apt to make ſome ſuch ſhort reflexion upon it, as Solomon 
had done before to his hands, Vanity of vanities, all #s vanity. Let 
a man dream here never ſo ſound and quiet, he then uſually 
hnds, 'tis but as a dream, when one awaketh. How much better 
then and ſafer might it be, to hearken to ſuch a voice in health, 


* Awake thou that ſleepeft, than hear our T'rumper ſound it only  xgtec;. :, 


at our Exit. 
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. Eſſence, whoſe ways are paſt finding out, and this one of his won- 


a P(al. 139.14. 


b Verl. 6. 
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PART III. SECT. TI. | 
Concerning the primary faculty of the Soul, and wherein the 
primacy may ſeem to be. 


Ur Souls do work, and after the manner aforeſaid do they 
ſometimes work ; bur it will be a very difhcult mater 


for the Soul, ſo to trace back or unravel it felf in its manner 


of operation, as to diſcern the origine, or fiſt riſe of every work. 


What isthe firſt moving point, and rudiment of animarion, we 


ſhall never know ; for though we partition out the Soul into 
divers faculties, and allow thoſe faculties ſeveral peculiar rooms 
in the Body , yet as that ſtrufture and habication for it, the 
Body, is ſo intirely framed and built, as no one room can be 
ſaid to be before the other, though thoſe rooms are extended 
and enlarged to their full proportion by degrees : ſo the inha- 
birant and mover of it, is one ; and none of its faculties in time 
before other, however ſome apparency in attu, may deceive us. 
I now think, bur why I think, I cannot tell, whether becauſe [ 
have firſt a deſire to think, or a*will to think ; whether I have a 
will to defire, or a defire to will ; whether I have reaſon to 
imagine. or think, or thoughts to reaſon ard weigh things. 
I have all, and my Soul is all, and the gift of one unfathomable 


derful works or ways. 

My Reaſon may weary my Imagination in the queſt and 
purfuit of this nv". 4 ; my Imagination may bring in 
enough to puzzle my Reaſon in defining and judging ; my con- 
eupiſcible faculty may either egg them on, or intice them ; my 
Memory may be aſliſtant co lay up ſafe what my Invention has 
found our, or Reaſon judged, or the AﬀeCtions have deſired , 
and the Will may be ready and attendant ; and all work toge- 
ther, and aid and afliſt each other in the ſearch, and yet never 
find out or define the firſt motus amongſt them. All that I am 
able to ſay in my own Judgment, is, that * fearfully and wonder- 
fully am I made, and that my Soul knoweth right well, bu in refe- 
rence to any certain definitive knowledge thereof, eſpecially 
how my Soul worketh principally and primarily in my Body, 
I am inforced to cry out, * Such knowledge is too wonderful for me, 
T cannot attain unto it. And I think I may truly ſay, without 
alledging i as an Aſylum for ignorance, or a Remora m_ 

earch 
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ſearch and tryal, it is a knowledge which man is no ways ca- 
pable of, and ſuch an occult ſecret, that the defire of it may 
endanger us. What God has hidden or locked up, let no man 


think to find or open. Surely every rational-man will ſoon find 
the way of the Soul to be as difhcule and wonderful, as any of 


the four things mentioned by © Agur ; and I may confidently , pox 
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ſpeak in the words of Solomon to any ſuch diver, 4 As thou knoweſt 4 cc ir. 5 


not, what is the way of the Spirit, nor how the bottes do grow in the 
womb, ſo thou knoweſt not the work of God,. who maketh all. *Tis 
not a thing I dare undertake to diſcover, nor a thing 1 have ab- 
ſolutely deſired ro know : Burt only to quiet and (atisfie my 
ſelf, I have endeavoured to make ſome little ſearch or enquiry, 
which of the faculties of the Soul may ſeem ( a-wviſum eſt only) 
primary or moſt potent in operation, not which. in truth are ; 
for that ſhall never man certainly define. And therefore let no 
man, till he. be able to find out himſelf, the circulation of the 
Soul, and the origine of that circulation, and be aſſured to con- 
vince others in reaſon of that his «pms, blame me of ſloth or 
ignorance, bur allow me ſomething of intelle&, if ic be bur in 
ading out my own defect therein. And yet becauſe I am wil- 
ling in ſome. degree to ſatishe my ſelf, and others too, bur nor 
wade herein further than ſome light from Scripture ( which 
I believe to be the true proper light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world ) may ſeem-rodire& and mark out, I ſhall 
ſer down ſomewhat of my thoughts, concerning the priority, 
recedency or prevalency in the faculties of the Soul, one be- 
Foo or above another. Whereabour though I may ſeem to 
diſſent from the received opinion and learning of the World; 
and therein be exploded by ſome; yet Itruſt and hope, I ſhall 
in no wiſe wrench or ſcrew. that Sacred Word for my purpoſe, 
nor much {werye from the true and genuine meaning of that, 
which I alledge to be the principal, it not the only, ground of 
my opinion. = | ELSE) 
[ am not able to find out any great ground of conteſt to ariſe 
between any faculties of the Soul for priority or precedency; 
( that is, any diſpute or queſtion thereabour ) unleſs berween 
the Imagination and the Aﬀections barely : Now that which 
we call the Imagination, or cogitation in the Soul-ot man, we 
hind co be an unconſtant fluttering, as well as a reſtleſs faculty , 


which at no time can be found ſettled, or made to fix long, 
nay much or often, upon any one {ingle obje&, unleſs ſome 


aftection do firſt ſeem to draw it, and {et it on work, and in a 
+ BY | manner 


309.19. 
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manner faſten it as its attendant for a time, though then alſo it 
have ſome momentary flyings out, and extravagancies. And 

though it be a thing undeniable, that the imagination may 
often move or rouze ſome affeftion which was quiet before , 
yet it is a thing as undeniable, that the imagination or cogira- 
tion never created or made any afteftion, more than any 
affection ever created that ; for we muſt agree they are con-« 
temporary in the Soul, and ſo neither hath the precedency. 
Bur yer where one ſeemas to work more often, in obedience, 
and to ſome ends and deſigns, or fate lodging or pleaſing of 
another, we may allow that other ſome kind of excellency, and 
ſo priority. And this I am ready to afford ro ſome affection, 
lodged in the center of the Body, or innermoſt place of receſs 
for the Soul, there ſecretly fixed by its Creator, with ſome rea- 
ſon to direct and guide, as well as imagination to whet it. In- 
deed the imiginatien and the affections, when they are orderly 
or regularly working, (if not at all rimes and ſeaſons) do wher 
and as it were give edge to each other ; bur ſurely as the Love 
of God, far exceeds x 4 thoughts of him, ſo the Soul being an 
emanation art firſt from that Spirit of Love, Love of him may 
be ſaid to be a cauſe of thoughts of him, and that if the Soul 
were not naturally capable to love, and tend ſome whither, we 
could not ſo much as think. Senſe muſt be agreed, while we 
live in the Body, to be the chief (though nor the only ) inlet 
or Port to the Soul, and that every object, by and through ſenſe, 
has fome touch in its entrance upon the imagination ; or elſe 
we ſhall make a ſtrange Chimera of the Soul : Burt not barely 
reſting upon ſenſe, we may allow ſome prior inherent quality, 
upon which, by fenſe, the imagination may ſeem attendant, 
and in ſubje&tion to. And though at ſome times the imagina- 
tion do. appear as the uſher of the affeions , yet the leaſt 
affettion-once kindled, ( and ſomething there muſt be allowed 
to be kindled, whether of it ſelf burſting out into flame, or 
however inflamed or kindled) will often hale the thoughts to 
the object, without any farther help of ſenſe. But many things 
are preſented to: the imagination by ſenſe, upon which no 
affection ſeemsto ſtir or move that we are ableto diſcern; and 

eupon we may allow the imagination's work or motion, to 

be chiefly from — occult, ( whatever uſe it ſometimes 

rnakes of ſenſe) to which it is, or may be in ſubje&ion, and 

not prior, but rather poſterior. 


»ECT: 
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SECT. II. 


That it. ſeems to be in the Aﬀettions rather then any other, 
| from Scripture, 


"Here is a common ſaying, how true I know not, that life 

is farſt and laſt in * a part of man's Body, which we 

call the Heart ; and it is generally agreed and believed, and 1 
fiad no reaſon to diſſent much from that opinion, that there is 
the principal ſeat of the afte&ions, and that That is the Cell, 
wherein \ wa chiefly move and work. - Now nothing, is ſo 
much called upon in Scripture, as the Aﬀections, nor any part 
of man's Body ſo often named, as the Heart, the chief and prin- 
cipal ſeat thereof ; as if that part were taken for the whole, 
and the contetit for the contained, and whole man, Soul and 
Body, were included in that one word Heart ; and no act or 


thought of man were ſignificant withour affection, or did ariſe” 


or work but from an affection. 
I ſhall not in this place (going about to ſhew ſome peculiar 


prerogative the affections ſeem to have over the other faculties 


of the Soul ) ſcrape up together and cite the multitude of Texts, 
wherein God by his Prophets and Apoſtles ſeems to ſtrike only 
at the root of the affe&ions, the Heart, and call upon that par- 
ticularly to be given him, or inclined or bent cowards him , they 
are obvious enough, and I believe a thouſand ſuch are readily 
to be found. Burt I ſhall only mention ſome peculiar places, 
occurring at preſent to my thoughts, which ſeem co allow, nor 
only a native, or dative power in the affeftions over the whole 
intelle&ive faculty, whether Imagination, Memory, or Rea- 
ſon; bur alſo ſome primary influence which they have upon. 
them all, or as if the other faculties had their riſe or ſpring from 
them. Thus generally whenſoever the intellect is mentioned in 
Scripture, it is coupled with the ſeat of the afte&tions, and taken 
for them ; as if from thence it roſe, and had its influence : For 
if the very imagination had any motion of it ſelf, or by ſenſe 
barely, wirhour che agitation or help of an affe&tion, and fo 
were the firſt inlet of things tothe affections, by and of it ſelf, 
its own peculiar ſcat were then the proper attribute and adjunct 
for ir, and ir would or might be ſaid, the imagination of the 
Brain, inſtead of the imagination of the Heart ; for there doubc- 
leſs we imagine in dreams, and when the affe&ions are moſt 

=- quiet, 
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uiet, and may ſeem only to move (if they do then move ) 

Got the imagination. Bur on the contrary we read in Scripture, 

«Pal. 14. 2. Of the * imaginations, * thoughts, and © conceptions ; the 4 meditation, 

pak 4-51 and © ſtudy ; the * intents, and 8 devices ; the ® inditings, and * rea- 

Mar. 15. 19. ſonings , the * underſtanding, and ! errors of the heart. After this 

4 Pſal, 15. 14. MANNET ſpeaks St. Paul, char when in a whole days diſcourſe 

"a 15-2: from many to eyening, he found he could not move the 

- $Pr0v15-21+ affections of ſome of his Countrymen, cies them thele words 

i Mark 2.6. of Eſaias the Prophet, ® The heart of thus people is waxed groſs, Cc. 

PPG ge 4. leſt they ſhould ſee with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 

—— underſtand with their hearts, and ſhould be converted : 

As if the heart muſt be opened, and the affections fiſt move, 

to let in underſtanding. All which conſidered, we ſhall not 

find it any abſurdity in our Litany, to pray againſt blind- 

neſs of heart. | 

In theſe places, with many more like, the Holy Spirit of God 

pong upon the affections, or the chief ſeat of the affettions, 

or the whole Soul ; it ſeems to me to point out ſome potent, 

if not ſome leading quality in them. And therefore do [ think 

we have not tranſlated that Mandate of St. Puyl tothe Colofſians 

» Colof. 3. 2. aMils, by theſe words, ® Set your affeftions on things above, not, 

ſer your minds : I know the original is, -x aw perrare, ſuperna 

ſapite, or de ſupernis cogitate, and ſo primarily reſpects the mind : 

| Bur 'tis alſo frequently applied in Scripture to the affections ; 

»Mar. 16.23. ſO our Saviour ules it to St. Peter, © pegres, ® thou ſavoureſt not the 

Phil. 2.5. things that be of God. And although we render it, ? Let this mind 

be im you, Which was in Chriſt Tels, yet it muſt needs be thers 

meant rather of the afteEtions, wviz.'an humble mind and void 

of pride, becauſe of the immediate ſubſequent declaration of 

our Saviours humility. And as the Scripture ſpeaks after this 

manner of the Imagination, ſo it doth alſo of the Memory, 

which though I have in ſome ſort before defined to be the 

Treaſury or Storehouſe of the Soul, ſeated in the Brain ; yer 

the affe&tions do ſeem to ingrols that title too, and that there is 

' not only a ſayour or ſenſe, GW a laying up, and keeping in the 

Luk. 2.51. heart,1as well as Brain : So it's expreſſed of the 4 Virgin Mary , 

;Mar. 12. 35 and our Saviour ſeems to inferr it, by telling us, * A good man, 

out of the good treaſure of his beart, bringeth forth good things ; and 

an evil man out of the evil treaſure, bringeth forth evil things. As if 

all our good or evil acts, had their ſtamp or coinage | db the 
Aﬀections, | 4 
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SECT. III. 


£ 
That it may ſeem to be in ſome affection from Humane conjefture 
and allowance, 


Umane thoughts and cogitations ſeem unto me like 


Smoak ; ſome full and weighty ; ſome bright and pleaſant , 
ſome black and diſmal , Coeur fingreach other in time and 
place ; always in motion, and ſometimes quick and yiolently 
agitated, upon divers occaſions, from divers quarters , which, 
though they may be ſaid ſometimes to refreth the Earth, and 
make her good and fruicful, and that without the fall of them 
upon her, the were an inſignificant, dry, heavy lump, wichour 


activity or cauſe of vegetation ; yet certainly thoſe Clouds - 


were firſt inſenſibly created, raiſed and ſent up, from her, whom 
they again ſometimes refreſh, and ſometimes drown. Indeed 
ro me the affe&tions do no otherwiſe appear than that Earthy 
part of the Soul, ( atid ſo we ſometimes term it, and that not 
improperly, while 'tis imployed on Earthly things ) which 
though it have not that ſplendor, nor is beheld in any wiſe ſo 
admirable, or excellent, as thoſe glorious Lights above, from 
which it receives influence ; yer does rather ſeem to precede 
them in time : And it may be no falſe aſſertion ro ſay of them, 


Clouds in the Air ; fome vain and empty, and like unto 
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as the Scripture does of the other, they were ordained * to give « Gen. 1. 15. 


light upon the Earth, which was before them. The intelle& muſt 
be owned by all, as the affetions light, and Reaſon as our pre- 
ſent Sun, able in fome meaſure to corre& their barren, churliſh 


nature and quality, and now and then difpell thoſe unwhole- 


fom and unpleaſant miſts and fogs, ſpritiging or arifing from 
them. Bur yet this Earth of ours (as all chings ) was created 

, and in no wile to be wholly rejected, contemned or de- 
{piled ; and for owght I artt abfe to' perceive, might be the chict 
cauſe why the others tvere at all. 

Whoever ſhall tefl me, 'tis fome more noble faculty in my 
Soul than ar afﬀfe&tion, chat gives nw” - fo this very enquiry, 
I ruſt acknowledge ſomewhat of criith in che allegation, and 
probably my ſuggeſtanrt may do no lefs in firſt acknowledging 
ſome kind of apperite, of defire in my Soul to enquire and 


ſearch. * Deſwe as it preceded our firſt unlucky knowledge, ſo *6wm. 3.5. 


it continues ſurely a fermentation itt all our learning ; ar leaſt 
{ome 
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ſome affetion does, and works that, which our natural light 
would not attain to, of it ſelf. We have a ſaying, St natura 
negat, facit indignatio verſum, Indignation is an affection in the 
Soul, and often, ar leaſt, helps, aids, and aſſiſts the more noble 
faculties to work, and ſo do other affections too, as well as In- 
dignation. The great pretended Rationaliſt of the World (the 
Atheiſt) has ready at hand another ſuch like verſe; and if we 
talk of God, will forthwith bring it out; and tell us, Primus in 
orbe Deos fecit timor, , That it was not our Reaſon was able to 
find them, or out Tmagination to conceive them, of it ſelf. It 
may be true in ſome ſort ; and it might be happy for theſe Ra- 
tionaliſts roo, if fear could ſer their intelle&uals on work as 
well as ours, ſince loye does not, or will not. However, from 
them, who deny the Author or Inſpirer of the Soul, 'tis agreed, 
that the paſſions if any part of the Soul muſt firſt find him , and 
ſurely I might no leſs properly before have reſembled Aﬀection 
toa Whetſtone, than I did Reaſon to a Touchſtone : For though 
it be Reaſon which tries, whether they be pure or impure, falſe 
or currant, yet 'tis an Aﬀection that always give an edge, and 
vigour, Even to Reaſon, as many of our quickeſt Wits have 
owned ; and that without the rubbing or motion of ſome Aﬀe- 
Qion, there would be little of ſharpneſs, or ſo much as bright- 
neſs, in any other faculty of the Soul. 


SECT. IV. 
Of the potency of the Aﬀeftions. 


| Hough we ſhould not, or do not allow the affetions 
precedency by way of operation, or any primacy or ſu- 


 perintendency in them, over the other faculries of the Soul, bur 


admit it to ve in ſome other more noble faculty, as the Imagi- 
nation ; yet ſomething of force, power and ſtrength, muſt 
granted and allowed to theſe common Souldiers of the Soul. 
It is a wile and prudent conduct that keeps them at any time 
from mutiny, and diſorder ; bur if it once happen they b mu- 
tiny, 'tis not any General we have, or carry about us, that can 
reclaim them, or rule and maſter them ; much les at any time 
disband or cafhier any one of them. I know a man may talk 
Philoſophically, and when his imagination is high-flown, and 
his Brains a little buſie in aſſerting their Prerogative above the 
Aﬀe&tions, he may think of maſtering, ſubduing and eradica- 
ng, 
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ting, or at leaſt of wholly mortifying them ; when all che while, 
'tis a vainglorious affeftion to be eſteemed wiſe, and maſtet 
of ones paſſions, thar ſers the Brain on work and raiſes ſuch a 
miſt therein, that the Brain for the preſent cannor eſpy it, bur 
thinks it works for, and of it ſelf. Lec no man chink I ſpeak 
this, as if experience were my only Tutor, (though with us 
all ir often appears a baffler of Reaſon ) or becaule I have too 
much been, or continue a ſlave to my affeftions , uncil he can 
plainly ſhew me he has maſtered his own. I do own their 
potency, and am in queſt of another power. In the mean time, 
while 1 behold the Soul as it is, as | find nv ground for conteſt 
or diſpute about precedency, berween any faculties of the Soul, 
unleſs berween the Aﬀections and the Imagination ; ſo is there 
none, as I conceive, for predominancy, power and ſtrength, 
or maſtery one above another, unleſs berween the Aﬀections 
and Reaſon. The Imagination though a faculty head-ſtrong 
(as we ſay ) enough, ar particular ſeaſons, is various and muta- 
ble, and never holds our long, or keeps its ſtation againſt oppo- 
nents; but is apt to yield and comply with every ſenſe upon all 
occaſions. The Will, as I have faid, is the certain aflencing 
ſubject of the preſent ruling faculry : For if I am ſad, and would 
be otherwiſe, 'tis the Wills obedience ro a preſerit deſire : 
which deſire, it may be, ſprings from ſome ſenlible uneaſineſs 
of my preſent condition, or ſome ſpecial dictate; or demonſtra- 
tion of Reaſon. | | 
Reaſon, that excellent ſpecial Divine gift, is never much vi- 
ſible, till man be of ſome age or maturity ; and till then, how 
apparently do the affetions reign ! and ſometimes one of them 
over the other, and the imagination 1s ever their aſſiſtant, cill 


Reaſon become of ability to reclaim ir, and win it by fits, or . 


rurns, unto it ſelf. Arid during this infancy of the Soul in the 
Body, there is certainly ſome ipecial pteventing ruling Grace, 
I know nor what elſe to call it, that keeps us from running 


into all manner of extravagancies, as well as there is a pro- 


vidence, that keeps the World frem reſolving again into its 
friſt Chaos. 

Now that which forces me to impute ſuch potency to the 
aftections, above all other faculties of the Soul, is this ; that 
the greateſt arid ſtrongeſt combates in the Soul of man, are ſtill 
after God has actually given us ſome Reaſon, as his Vicege- 
reat; to govern us, ns , leems as it were to leave us to our 


ſclves; at leaſt if he did leaye us to our lelves, we might juſtly 
P condemn 
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condemn our ſelves, for our diſobedience to that only guide of 
the Soul under him. Which guide, (Reaſon) though appointed 
in ſome ſort to be the Soul's governour too, never yet fully and 
wholly ſubdued ( let men talk what they pleaſe ) any mans 
evil and erring ions. Yet on the other fide, unruly and 
violent affections, have many times totally and abſolutely ex- 
tinguiſhed and deſtroyed Reaſon, as ſtrong and clear, as man 
has ordinarily been endowed withall ; and this I rake to be de- 
monſtrable in every diſtra&ted perſon, or mad man : For the 
word amens, or demens, in Latine, that is, without mind, or 
without Soul, I think them improper words in the caſe, for 
that there is nothing wanting in mad men, but Reaſon ; and 
the more proper word for that diſtemper, or loſs in the Soul, 
might be that by which we diſtinguiſh a Beaft from a man, 
that is, irrational. And this is to be noted or obſerved, that it 
is nothing elſe at any time, but ſome- violent, impetuous, and 
unlimited paſſion, that is the cauſe of this diſtemper ; and ar 
ſuch time always, as man is of maturity, and Reaſon of ſome 
ability to govern the other faculties of the Soul, and to pur 
ſome check to the career of the affections, if it were but con- 


ſulred or ſuffered. We have Infants idiots, ( as we call them ) 


bur never have Infants mad, or diftrated : He who always 
wanted Reaſon to govern himſelf, can never be ſaid to have 
loſt it, or quite diſcarded it ; as is the caſe of mad men, who 
have all other their faculties quick and working, but become 
rotally deprived of their once Moderator and Governour, and 
doubtleſs can have no check of Conſcience, imagining all they 
do is right, and thereupon the Law exempts them from pu- 
niſhment. I have not been much converſant in the Hoſpital of 
Bethlem, but if it were narrowly enquired, I believe it ſcarce has 
a conſtant reſidentiary in it, but fome violent native paſſion 
firſt gave him his muttimws thicher, I am ready to acknowledge 
that every paſlion in exceſs, is a ſhort madneſs ; Reaſon is 
clouded, ſhut up, or hid for a time, but not quize extinR, cur 
oft, or ſhut out of doors : But when that once comes to pals, 
through the violence of any unruly maſterful paſſion, and from 
vehement becomes habitual, I doubt it wholly and irrecovera- 
bly loſt, and queſtion much whether Phyſicians do noc vainly 
pretend to a perfect and abſolute cure. Bur herein [ diſtinguiſh 
berween paſſions, how violent ſoever, raiſed from ſome fer- 
mentation in the Bloud, ( though they ſeem habitual ) as may 
be from Wiae, and ſeveral corporal diſeaſes ; and ſuch, where 
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there _ no diſtemper of the Body, Reaſon is once disban- 
ded, or caſt off, by the violent career only of ſome native pal- 
fon, aſſiſted with the ſpur of the imagination. For the imagi- 

nation of ir ſelf, is not of force and ability to deſtroy Reaſon ; 

ic may be more vain and idle, more extravagant, and leſs ſub- 

ject to be governed by Realon, than the affections, bur if ic had 

any ſuch power of it ſelf ro deſtroy Reaſon, then might a man 

loſe his Reaſon from a dream ; for then does the imagination 
work moſt ſtrongly, and withouit oppoſition, and often carries 
with it terrible preſentments to the other faculties of the Soul : 

But from thence we never find men diſtracted, or beſide them- 
ſelves ; it muſt be ſome violent waking affeftion, that does it, 
when Reaſon is at hand to oppoſe, (which is not in a dream ) 

and ers the imagination, like a rouling Engine, on ſuch a ca- 
reer, as to leave Reaſon quite behind, and deſtroyed, and-it ſelf 
never reclaimable from a vain wandring courſe. They are 
theſe paſſions which meramorphole a man into a furious Beaſt : 
'Tis they which are able co deſtroy thar beſt faculty, or lighe 
of the Soul, Reaſon ; and therefore Solomon's maxim is tobe ob- 
ſerved above any, Cuſtodi cer. 

Bur Reaſon was never yet found of ability, ro deſtroy or 
wholly mortifie any one paſſion. It may ſomewhat from Di- 
vine aſſiſtance, regulate or calm, lead or direct, bur if it ſhould 
wholly m—_ the affetions, as ſome have pretended to do 
by it, it would prove in the condition of a Prince without Sub- 


jects, thar is, indeed, no Prince or Governour at all ; but we 


find the Subjects able ſometimes, for want of his vigilancy, to 
deſtroy their Sovereign, and ſer up a ſtrange confuſed Anarchy 
amongſt themſelves. 

Whatever faculty of the Soul we may give precedency to, . 
we ſometimes too ſenſibly find the ſtrength and power of our 
paſſions : For beſides that they ate able to deſtroy one another, 
and that love or hatred can drive away fear, and fear is able 
ſometimes co ſuppr.ſs love or hatred , fo as it ſeems more difh- 
cult to determine which of the paſſions are ſtrongeſt, chen ic 
would be of thoſe things Darius his Guard * diſputed about, . i rgns ;. 
while he was aſleep. They are all ſtrong, and either of them is 
of power enough oft-rimes, ro make us deſtroy our ſelves ; or at 
leaſt neglect our ſelves, and work more hurt to our Bodies, than 
any other faculties of che Soul whatſoever. 

Realon never deſtroyed any man, the imagination might 
help ro'do it, but never did it of it ſelf ; but ® ſorrow has done; 3 
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it, if we believe the wiſe Son of Syrach. And this common ex- 
perience will tell every man, who lives, and is not yet de- 
ſtroyed, that the ſlighteſt of the paſſions, is able ro keep us wa- 
king by its proper ſtrength, when the imagination, were it not 
for ſome affe&tion, would let us ſleep. By the ſtrength of that 
only (I mean the imagination) we ſeldom ſo much as awake 
from our ſleep, unleſs by ſome terrible preſentment it do irri« 
rate the affeCtions, and then _ are the cauſe, and not the 
imagination ; and if we do awake thereupon, Reaſon forth- 
with ſhews us the folly of our imagination, and our affections 
become quiet. But = na they havetheir riſe from ſenſe, more 
peculiarly chan from the imagination, then is the combate du- 
bious ; they then go on in their rebellion, and there is no ma- 
ſtery to be obtained over them by power, but by fraud as it 
were : The Will they outlaw, which was ordained the ſubject 


_ of Reaſon, and that neceſſarily carries with it the Organs of the 


Body as its miniſters, The aim of the Will may be good in ge- 
neral, but that is not of power to diſtinguiſh berween reality 
and apparency of a . neither good the end, nor virtues the 

ave any corporal ſhape, and therefore can- 
not be ſhewed, as ſo, to the ſenſes, whereby the affections 
might be reclaimed, and made to fix upon any real good. Be- 
ſides Senſe is only judge of preſent things ; Reaſon of future, 
as well as preſent ; the imagination is ſomewhat capable of 
both : And therefore if ever tne affections become fixed on a 
real good, 'tis not that they are maſtered, but that ( next and 
immediately under God's {pecial Grace often leading and di- 
refting them) they are deceived into good, hoodwink'd a 
lictle from lenle, and-caught as it were by a wile, or ſtratagem : 
The imagination is (lily drawn away from taking part wich 
chem, and ſomewhat of real good 1s firſt from Reaſon, as ic 
were, darted intothe imagination, and by the imagination con- 
veyed unto them. 

Aﬀections being native, viſibly working in us, as ſoon as we 
are born, without controul for a long while, (unleſs ab extra, 
as we ſay ) and no Reaſon to govern, till they have encamped 
and fortified themſelves ; the wile man might well ſay, © He 
that ruleth them , us better than he that ruleth a City. The City where 
they inhabit, is a deceitful place, many Caves and Vaulcs in it, 
for them to lurk in ; we find it but too true, when we enter 
into it, and (earch it, and think we have wholly won it. We 
may well with that Jeremy were a falſe Prophet, and ſomewhat 

. deceived 
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deccived himleif, in telling us, 4#t i deceitful above all things ; d Jer. 17. 5. 
and chcrefore we have a hard task to make thoſe Cirizens there, 

good Subjects, and fit for another City, © whoſe maker and builder « Heb. 11.0, 
is God, It ever they prove fo, they mult be dealt withall, like 

as with men wedded to their affections, (as we rerm them pro- 
verbially ) and as they are uſually dealt withall , thar is, allu- 

red and lcd, not thruſt and driven, they are too ſtabborh to 


move that way. 


lr 


SECT. V. 
That ſome Aﬀettion, is the ſubſtantial part of the Soul. 


Have thought, and do think, and believe (which is ſome- 

what more then a thought, it is a thought with the concur- 
rence, approbation and allowance of ones Reaſon ) that the 
Soul of man is immortal, and that the very Eflence or ſub- 
ſtantial part of an Humane Soul, diſrobed of a Body, or lubſiſt- 
ing of it ſelf, 1s ſome reſtleſs working ( however at lome times 
inviſible) affection ; and that it thiole more noble faculties of 
our Soul ( next and immediately under that bright heavenly 
Scar) are the Pilots to conduct us unto reſt, ſome affection (as 
it ſeems to me ) is the chick Paſlenger in this frail and weak 
Veſlel of the fleſh. St. Paul in that admirable Encomium of 
his, of Charity, tells us, that it abides, when many other gifts | 
fail. And if * we ſhall know, as we are known, as he tells us in « :Cor.13.r2. 
another place, there will be then little uſe of the Invention, Me- 
mory, Reaſon, or the like, which are but the Handmaids to 
knowledge. Neither can I rationally imagine, afcer return of 
the Soul to its place of reſt or for default thereof in its baniſh- 
ment to everlaſting wandring, any ule of other faculties than 
the affections, unlels towards che exalting or heightning them in 
their ſeveral degrees, whether love and joy on the one fide, or 
ſorrow, tear, ec. on the other. 

The Soul of man being an emanation from that Divine love, 
mult neceſlarily partake of ir, love ; and not able at preſent by 
any natural light it has, to reach unto it ſelf ics proper objeRt, 
lays hold on any thing, rather than ſeem to vaniſh or be ex- 
tin ; and withall that it happens to have luch ſeveril inclina- 
tions in man, while it is here, is ſurely by reaſon of ſome falſe 
imaginary light, or the want of a true one, and that we want 


both power and skill, in the ſerting or tuning ſome ſtrings of 
5 che 
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the affe&ions, as I may call them. And 'tis want of a clear in- 
ſpe& into our nature and frame, that we become, as David ' 
Geaks, d g ſtubborn generation, a generation that ſet nat their hearts - 
aright, and whoſe Spirit cleaveth not ſtedfaſtly to God. And I do fur- 
ther believe, that all the faculties, ſtrength and power of the 
Soul, which we have, are given us towards the performance of 
that firſt and great Commandment, © Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy 
God, with all thy beart, and with all thy Soul, and with all thy mind: 
The whole Soul beſide, ſeems naturally ſublervient, if not ſub- 
ſequent to the affeions motion, and the motion of the Soul 
would be ſtrange without them, and not imaginable ; be- 
ing as neceſſary as they are uſeful. And therefore I think we 
may as well ceaſe to be, by our own power, as ceale to affect , 
and they who have gone furtheſt or moſt covertly herein, have 
in going about to hide ſome particular affteftions, ſhewed others 
more viſibly ; and for the covering of their joy or ſorrow, fear 
or anger, or the like, have ſer up for predominant in zheir Soul, 
2 ſeeming contempt of all things ; which is an affeRtion ir ſelf, 
and for onghtI know, as ſubject to be faulry as any. For ſurely 
the Soul tnay ſeem no leſs glorious in its march, with all its 
parts and retinue, than ſome of them , provided it marches the 
right way, and each faculty help and afiſt, and not go abour to 
deſtroy each other. | | 


"—_— 


SECT. VI. 
How the Afﬀe tons move from the Imagination, or otherwiſe. 


T does ſeem to me, as I have faid, that the affeions, or 
ſome or one of them, we properly ſo call, are, or is the chief 
inhabitant in chis our Body ; avi which, or from whence, 
there is, or proceeds motion and operation voluntary. Now if 
the Imagination be granted to be that glaſs in the Soul, from 
whoſe reflexion they only move, which for the preſent ler us 
grant ; then do I conceive, that glaſs may receive irs light which 
i: caſts on them, three manner of ways: 1. By Senſe, 2. By 
Reaſon, 3. By Divine Revelation, immediately by God, or 
mediately by his Word, 

From the two firſt, che imagination ſhews unto the affeci- 
ons, this preſent viſible World only, but yet after divers man- 
ners. From the third it ſhews them another World ; which 
ſight from this Jaſt, as it is more glorious, ſo it is here more 

rare, 
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rare, and men that once obtain it, have their affe&ions (o fixed 
by it, that they ſeldom quite turn away, or utterly loſe ir. 'Tis 
that which I humbly conceive the io to the Hebrews ſpeaks 
of, with a kind of _— of retrieving or renewing ir, if 
once men wilfully turn away 

lightned, and having taſted of the heavenly gift, and made partakers of 
the Holy Ghoſt, and have taſted the good word of God, and the pywers 
. of the World to come ; if theſe fall away, 8&c. Then immediately 


rom it. * Being (lays he) once 61 « Heb. 6. 4,5. 


after he uſes this expreſſion, * But beloved, we are perſwaded better + verl. g, 0. 


things of you, and things that accompany ſalvation, though we thus 
ſþeak, for God is not unrighteous, to forget your Work and labour of 
love, which you have ſhewed towards bus name, in that you have mint- 
ſtred to the Saints, and do miniſter. As if whatſoever light we 
had, or whenceloever it came, Love were the worker and la- 
bourer in our Harveſt : bur of this I intended nor to ſpezk, 'tis 
a ſubje&t very unfit for me to handle; God is gracious and 
merciful, and as I am not able to depaint that light, fo ic be- 
hoves me not to limit his power, no not in my : 5 Bur 
how our affe&tions move from that fuſt or ſecond light, is my 
intended enquiry at preſent. 

From this ſecond kind of light, wiz. that of Reaſon, by re- 
flex from the imagination, the preſent World is ſhewed co the 
affeftions, with all irs vanities whatſoever ; the certain period 
of man, and all things elſe in ir ; the falliry and mutabilicy of 
it ; the futility of the love of it, or care for it. And from 
the reflex of this light, though the affections are ſometimes 
cooled towards the World, and bent and inclined ſomewhat 
cowards ſome greater and more perfect good ; yet finding 
it not, they often ſuddenly fall away again, and know not 
where to fix. | 

By reflex from the firſt light, that of ſenſe only, the World 
is ſcen, as Beaſts ſee ir, for fleſhly delights, and for ſupport and 
maintenance of the Body, but with this difference between us 
and them ; that their Souls being of a bodily extract, and terre- 
ſtrial, their afte&tions move no further than 1n reference to ſome 
preſent utility of the things of the World for the Body : Ours 
are cceleſtia], and of continuance for ever, yet neceſlitated in re- 
ſpect of the Body, and for its ſuſtentation, ro make uſe of this 
light from ſenſe. The concupiſcible parr of the Soul, being firſt 
( and moſt often ) moved from this light, before Reaſon ap- 
pears and ſhews her lelf; aud yer never fully fatish:d with any 
preſent thing ir enjoys, ( alchough it ofrea receives its _ 
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Fom reflex of thar ſecond light) if it be not graciouſly re- 
trained by the third, and led co take ſome hold on that good, 
wherewit it may be ſomewhat ſatiate in hope : it gralps at 
innumerable things, neither uſeful to Soul or Body ; ſhews only, 
i is not terreſtrial, and yet withall that it is capable to loſe in 
fucure, its title and ſignature of celeſtial. 


— 


SECT. VIL 


, What light the Imagination receives from Reaſon, and the 
weakneſs of Reaſon. 


He ſecond way by which light is communicated to the 
Imagination, and from thence refleted on the Aﬀecti- 

ons, is (as I have ſaid ) Reaſon, which is the proper light and 
guide of an Humane Soul, and by which ic doh diſcover the 
vanity of this World. Bur it is not the leaſt wonder in Nature, 
char after this light begins wich any brighenels ro ſhine forth in 
Man, never fo little withdrawn from the noiſe and buſineſs of 
the World, and, in conjunction with ſenſe for its aſſiſtance, doth 
give him ſuch a clear proſpect of irs vanity, that a contempt of 
all irs ſuperfluous unneceſlaries is raiſed in the heart, and his 
affetions are ſo far diverted for the preſent from it; that a full 
and ſomewhar ſettled reſolution is begot there, riot to let them 
poſſeſs that place any more : That that man, ſhall yet forth- 
with from a little pageantry here, preſented by. the Eye or Ear, 
have his imagination wheel abqur again, and by conſequence 
his affeCtions as faſt rivetred tothe World as ever. Surely there 
needs muſt be ſome Spirit or powerful Prince of the Air, thar 
does bewitch every rational man ; how elſe were ic poſſible 
almoſt thar ſuch an one diſcerning his folly and madneſs, by a 
far clearer and more excellent light, than that which cauſed 


them, ſhall again often return in deſpite of it, ro a& over his 


folly and madneſs, which he himſelf had condemned, and his 
affeions rejected ? If there were not, the very light of Rea- 
ſon would prove ſufficient, ſo far to extinguiſh and dazle at 
weaker light, chat the affections might be held, and kept within 
ſome ordinary bounds and limits. Bur then withall, we have 
_— ro believe, and as ſure it is, that when we find our ſighc 
rom Reaſon thus ſtrangely baffled, and made as it were ſub- 
ject to a weaker light , there yet remains and muſt be, ſome 
greater infinite power, aboye that Prince of the Air, who gave 


us 
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us our light of Reaſon, and from whom we may expect ſup- 
port ; one, who is ableto ſtrengthen his firſt heavenly gift, by a 
ſecond, and if Reaſon it ſelf be nor Armour ſufficient proof 
againſt the World, or the Prince of this World, where we now 
live, there is ſomewhar to be asked and given, that may be fo , 
which I ſhall ſpeak of hereafter in due place. Hy 
I am at prelenc in queſt of Reaſon _ that inherent Eye, 
or light of the Soul, of what uſe that may be towards our hap- 
ineſs or bliſs. Why truly unleſs it ſmooth out ſome way for 
the current of our afteRtions, and a little turn the ſtream of 
them ; it may prove inthe latter end to have the quality Solomon 
attributes to knowledge, increaſe our ſorrow. Be it never ſo great, 
or ſhine never ſo bright, Satan will allow it us, and matters nor 


though it be always imployed on Heayen, ſo our affe@tions be 


imployed on the World, or at beſt, only kept in, that they move 
or {earch no whither beſide it. He knows well, that for men 
to chain up, or to condemn them to impriſonment within the 
Body, is impoſſible. When once from the light of Reaſon, and 
its influence on mans Soul, the afte&tions ſhall become like a 
Water at full Tide, ſeeming to move neither way if they re- 
turn not tO the Ocean, they will be ſure from ſo many Springs 
feeding them from Land, to break in again upon char. If Rea- 
fon be but able ſo much as to give ſome ſtroke to the affetions, 
(as I have touched in the definition of Conſcience ) and doubc- 
leſs every man has in ſome mealure felt it, then certainly 'tis 
an earneſt of ſome greater light, which that Prince of the Air 
endeavours by all means to have hid from us. And that the one 
may never lead us or direct us to the other, ( whereby our 
affe&tions might work another way, and he be deceived of his 
hold ) he is willing we ſhould believe, chat this our beſt na- 
tive light Reaſon, is but a pure emanation from the Body, which 
if ſo, how can we ever expect any other. And 'tis no flight 
artifice of his, that he has brought. us now-a-days to impute 
every ſober ſerious thought, ariſing in the Soul, every check 


upon the affe&ions, every * quid fect ? (as Jereny exprelles it) ; jer. 8.6, 


cowards a return, to ſome temperature of the Body, and call ir 
Melancholy ; and herein he has got the aſliſtance of ſome of 
our bodily Phyſicians, to attribute a little coo much to that 
Mine, wherein they dig their Oar. I would fain know, what 
affigity there is berween che thoughts of Judgment, Juſtice, 
Mercy, or another World ; and the Body ? It I could find it, 
I ſhould then think the wiſer ſorts of Animals had ſuch thoughts, 
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and could be melancholick too. How the Body hiſt eſpied any 


ſuch thing with its Eyes, is ſtrange to me. It 4s not the Body, 
but Reaſon the off-ſpring from above, and uſher of ſome 
greater light, that is of ability to behold ſome things furure , 
and when from the light of Reaſon, the Soul ſhall ſtand for a 
while at amaze, to behold what a thorny labyrinth ſhe is goe 
into, ( whatever Flowers may grow in it ) knows nor, for the 
preſent, which way beſt to move, bur defires direftion from 
above in all her motions, to attribute this to the Bodies tem- 
perature, what ground haye we ? Never let us {eek for the 
Hellebore now in faſhion for a cure. If Reaſon be the Beam, 
that which men call Melancholy, will prove as ſteady a Hand 
to weigh things preſent and future in the Scales, as any Airy 
temper in the Soul, they call Sanguine. And while Reaſon 
is in the Enqueſt, it will neither hurt the Soul or Body ; 
but in ſome meaſure take an equal care of the one, and of 
the other. 

We might as well, and upon as firm grounds, impure every 
diſeaſe in the Body whatſoever, to ſome impreſſion of the Soul 
upon it, as every motion or mutation of the Soul, ro ſome tem- 
perature or change in the TY There is, no doubt, ſome re- 
ciprocal operation between them , and as,they confeſs ſome 
diſeaſes to have their origine from ſome paſſion in the Soul, 
and yet not all, or moſt diſeaſes; ſo ſhall I readily acknow- 
ledge, that the Soul works many times diverſly, and in diffe- 
rent form and manner in the Body, according to divers lets and 
rubs it meets with there ; is brighter, or dimmer, according to 
the ſubje& matter it works in ; and this without derogation 
from its Sovereignty or Immortality, more then we do detract 
from the nature or quality of Fire, when we ſay it gives a 
clearer light from Pitch than Brimſtone. I ſhall agree, ic is now 
and then dull, and as it were lumpiſh and heavy from obſtruCti- 
ons.; and whenever 'tis ſtopped in its paſlage, and its operation, 
in its more noble and chict rooms, and receptacles of the Body, 
it makes its Exit. I ſhall agree likewiſe, that 'tis tied by the 
Law of Nature, to take thoughts and care ( not immoderate ) 
as well of the Body, as it elf , and has Reaſons allowance and 
accordance for it. Iam not endeayouring to bereave any man 
of his ſenſes, or hinder the Soul to look abroad that way, or to 
make man expe&t to be fed, and cloathed, or healed of diſcales | 
from Heaven barely ; yer withall, I chink every defect or ex- 
travagance of the Soul, every flight or turn of it, is not rightly 

| imputed 
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imputed to the Bodies temperature ; fince we are able to dil. 
cern its ſtrange mutations and changes on the ſudden, even in 
a moment, without any alteration of the Body, or any ſeeming 
help of Senle ; and if it were poſſible to keep the Body always 
in one ſtate, condition and frame, and deprive the Soul from all 
intromiſſion of ſenſe for a time, Reaſon might conſider its pre- 
ſent and future being. Yer 'tis very requiſite the Soul ſhould 
move here as well by Senle, as by Reaſon, or any other light. 
He who thinks he has it raviſh'd from the Body here, has ic 
converted from a Pilgrim and Traveller, to a Vagrant and a 
Wanderer : And ſuch there are too many, who by the help of 
Satan, would imagine themſelves out ofthe Body, while they 
are in it; Extinguifh their light of Reaſon, and Senſe too toge- 
ther, ſometimes, by a new Light the World ſhall never be able 
to define, nor ſay whence it ariſes, unleſs from that Lake of 
Fire, which has the title too of utter darkneſs. Tis not a little 
withdrawing of the Soul, or conſideration how it ſhould or 
ought to aCt in the Body, with the Body , but this ſtrange ima- 
ginary roving flight of it, is that which may properly aſſume 
the attribute or title of Melancholly. This is it, ſurely, in a lite- 
ral derivation, that is, the ſuggeltion or inſpiration of ſome 


Black Fury. 


— — —— — 


SECT. VIIL - 


The excellency and advantage of Reaſon, and yet ts 
mability and dependance: 


Eaſon in man, may juſtly challenge the dignity and pre- 
heminence above all other faculties of the Soul: Ir is 

God's Deputy, or Viceroy, given, ordained, and ſent to govern 
in it upon Earth, to reduce it to obedience, and keep it from 
Rebellion, and yet in things of importance, ever to conſult irs 
Prince. If the Aﬀections reje&t Reaſon, and it be recalled, or 
its power diminiſhed for want of our obedience, and we are left 
only to our own imagination, our AﬀeCtions become in a mi- 
ſerable and diſtracted condition ; they ſhall by that have ſtrange 
impoſitions laid on them, they ſhall be led a thouſand ways, 
jaded and tired, but never ſatisfied. If the Aﬀe&tions ſet up 
Reaſon for King, and truſt to that alone, they are nor in a much 
better ſtate : For though it be generally a ſafe, yet it is a weak 
guide, and not to be relied on alone. For it being only ſome 
| "; TE Q p F clearer 
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clearer ſight than ordinary of an intellectual faculty of things 
here below, though it ſomewhat quiet the affeions for a 
time, it can never abſolutely reclaim them, or reduce them to 
faſten on any thing, beyond its own proſpect, or out of its 
OWN reac 
Though the intelle& do become at any time inabled, any 
ways to reach to the affe&tions things in ſuch excellent order 
and manner, as thatthey may be with ſome pleaſure embraced 
for the preſent, without any cauſe of diſguſt, and ſo accounted 
as good ; yet all thoſe things within its reach, being of a tran- 
firory and fading nature, the beſt of the affeQtions, or the poſ- 
ſeflory affetions, (as I may call them) as Love, and Joy, 
can never be ſo replete therewith, as that there will not be 
room for diſtruſt, and fear of a privation of thoſe very things 
they enjoy. | 
' I have only this reſerve left, in reference to this deſirable 
good, and excellent gifr, That an inherent Prudence in man 
(the Flower of Reaſon, and in ſome degree the Dowry of every 
rational Soul ) may with ſome ſecret Divine afliftance, con- 
duce much to the preſent eaſe and reſt, and alſo future happi« 
neſs of his Soul : For that Prudence, or Humane wiſdom, as we 
may call it, putting no falſe gloſs upon things, nor therein ſo 
deceiving the affeftions in their enjoyment, but ſhewing all 
things to them as vanity, and withall, that from Reaſon ſhe is 
not able to ſhew them any thing beyond that inſcription , ſhe 
does as it were prepare the affections, to ſtand quiet, ready, and 
attendant for ſome other thing to be preſented to them, and to 
catch hold thereon upon any occaſion or offer ; without any 
reat turbulency, or admitting fear or diſtruſt to accompany 
| was over-much, in reference to the enjoyment or lols of any 
of thoſe things, which Reaſon has, as it were, once convinced 


 themtobevain,or forced them at ſome time to reject as ſuch. 


« Pſal, 4.6, 


The affections will move of themlelyes in deſpite of us , 
'tis a good guide they want, to find out good, which is always 


their aim. Reaſon is a good guide, but we often want a better . 


* There be many that ſay, ( ſays the Pſalmift ) who will - us any 
ood ? bur nor expecting with patience, the light in the follow- 


ing verſe, which only puts true gladneſs into the heart, think they 
can find it of themſelves, and though all pretend to that good, 
run as various courſes as imaginable. For not looking fore- 
right upon the Goal, nor conſidering whatever thing unneceſ- 
ſary we reach at, and take up here in the way, becames a bur- 
bs then 
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then to us, and how at that Goal of death we muſt part with 
all ; the affe&tions ſtoop in the courſe, and catch at the Golden 
Apple in the way, and ſometimes a more trivial thing, a Fea- 
cher, a puff, every man at ſomewhat, though never ſo mean 
and (ordid. 

I do yer think the Soul of man, however ic moves, or from 
what power ſoever it moves, to be 1n its proper genuine equi- 
page of march here ; when Reaſon ſhines in her moſt bright, 
and fo, asthe affe&ions principally and chiefly move according 
to her light, when every faculty is as it were up and ready for 
motion, each one attends the ocher, and yet moves not far, or 
any great diſtance, bur expe&ts her direftions. When at any 
cime the Soul looks through the windows of the Body, Senſe, 
ſhe makes uſe of thar light, no farther than for the preſent ſup- 
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port of that building, and * «ſes the world (as St. Paul expreſles it) 5» Cor. 7.31. 


as not uſing it. Bur when we once become ſo unhappy, as that 
one kind of affeftion takes up his quarters or repole here, ano- 
ther there, and quarrel about their Lodging, and mutiny about 
their Guides too ; when they ſometimes quite deſert, and reject 
the one, to follow the other ; when, though Reaſon will adi 
Senſe in her company, yet the Aﬀections once up in Arms for 
Senſe, will not admit Reaſon , then from each faculty of the 
Soul, thus out of order, and not performing its Office aright, 
ithappens that no one of them moves witheale or quiet, neither 
fhall we find any reſt, until we find ſome more than ordina 
way or means of pacifying, and right marſhalling this diſorder- 
ly multitude of _—_ appetites and aftections. 

I am very much a 3s, ones never was {ober rational man, 
but at ſome time or other has had in his Soul, ſome combate 
berween his Aﬀections and his Reaſon ; and withall, has found 
his Reaſon baffled by them. And therefore methinks that very 
Reaſon that cannot rule in the caſe, and finds it ſo, might how- 
ever admoniſh and point to the Aﬀections, and ſer us on work, 
if it be but co will or defire earneſtly co find out ſome rentedy, 
or have it ſhewn us ; which Reaſon it ſelf cannot extra from 
all the imagination isable co bring in, nor is'in the ſtrength and 
power of the Soul. Which brings meto my laſt part of enquiry, 
what may be the beſt way and method, to reclaim the diſorders 
of the Soul, and reduce it co ſome quiet eſtate, and compolure 
for the preſeat. 


PART 
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PART IVY. SECT. L 


Means to reclaim the Soul. 


\ Bſolute power and ability in man, from the greateſt 
ſtrength of Reaſon, there is none , and [dare ſay, who- 


ever takes it for granted in the premiſles of his tryal, will deny 
it in the concluſion. What? can that wholly allay the tumours 
in the Soul, which is in ſome manner the very cauſe or occa- 
ſion of thoſe tumours ? Ir is the very appearance of Reaſon, as 
I have ſaid; and ſhewing her ſelf in the Soul, that often begetrs 
theſe Agonies in it. The paſſions are like ſome rude and unrea- 
ſonable Rout, that the more endeavour is uſed to reclaim them, 
the more violent and outragious they become, and the more 
fierce and heady in their excurſions; when it may be let alone, 
and not oppoſed, they would forthwith cool, and vaniſh of 
themſelves. When we were Children, and had none, or very 
little Reaſon to govern our affections, perhaps there might be 
ſome ſcuffle amongſt our paſſions, but nothing from thence that 
ever cauſed a wounded Spirit, only ſome little ſcars, or 
ſcratches, which a ſhort ſpace of time without Medicine would 
heal. Knowledge ſuch as we have, ( which ſome would to 
be the off-ſpring of Reaſon, though I think it has no ſuch iflue, 
of which I mean to ſay ſomewhat elſewhere) may ſometimes 
perhaps work contrary eftects, and decreaſe ſorrow, as well as 
(the wiſe man ſays) increaſe it; but it will do neither of both, 
from any abſolute inherent quality in it. We often experi- 
mentally find, knowledge and a troubleſom weary life, as well 
as ſometimes a ſinful, are nor things incompatible, but ma 

ſubliſt rogerher. Reaſon, the Mother of moſt, if not all, ex- 
cellent Humane gifts, ( as Prudence, ec.) is of ſome abiliry 
to judge of her own weak produdt, that it cannot ſuppreſs what 
Is a8. of other faculties of the Soul : When ſhe has weighed 
all that the Imagination is capable to introduce, though ſhe 
apply, yet ſhe can judge and determine it'not to be of full 
ſolid weight or efficacy to maſter that, which for ought ſhe 
can find or judge, has the inſtigation and aid of a Foreign and 
ſtronger Prince; ſhe finds ſhe has no abſolute power at any 
time over the Imagination, and if the Imagination forſake her 
but a moment, and fide with any other party, ſhe is at a loſs. 
Whar then ? muſt we caſt away our Reaſon, to be at peace 

and 
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and quiet, and have her let go the Reins ſhe is uſed to hold 
over the affections, though ſhe cannot ſtay them or rule them 2 
No! ſhe teaches us of courſe and conſequence, from her dif- 
ability found our and acknowledged, to pray in aid of ſome 
ſtronger power, and finding ſhe has no power, ſhe may incline 
the ſubject by her motions, and facilitate it for the admiſſion 
of ſome new gift, of greater ſtrength and force. She may, and 
does ſometimes, draw in Moral V irtues, for the ſuperſtructure 
of Spiritual Graces. Nay if that cannot be laid to be her work 
properly, quatenss ſhe is native in us, but that they require the 
ticle of God's preventing reſtraining Grace in us ; they are then 
=_ {ymptoms, that God will perfe&t and crown that work 

& has begun inus. Ir is enough, I ſay, for Reaſon to ſhew us 
our errors, ( if that ability may be allowed her ) though ſhe 
cannot reclaim us ; to judge we are reſtleſs, and uneaſie, 
though ſhe cannot eaſe us. "There is no'man that has her, bur 
at ſome time or ather, from her, has taken up the Prophets 


ins 


wiſh and exclamation, * 0 that 1 had wings like s Dove, for then «Pal. 55. <. 


would I fly away, and be at reſt : But then 'tis ſilently owned and 
agreed, there is ſomething elſe, if it were to be found, that 
mult give us cale, and give us patience, to wait the leiſure till 
that thred of life be cur, which pinions our Souls to our Bodies, 
ſo as at preſent they cannot fly away to any certain continuin 

reſt ; and there is ſomewhat elle, beſide Realon, that mul 

imp the feathers of our paſſions too, that we flutter not too 
much here. There is a relt in Hope, which not Reaſon bur 
Faith doth give us the profpe&t of , and by the firm belict of 
which, and in our Saviour who came to bring that life to light, 
and hath gone before to prepare it for us, we can only hope to 
bring our paſſions, thole reſtlels inmates of our Souls, into any 
order. This our Saviour gives as the ground of aflured com- 


fort, ® be of good chear, T have overcome the World ; and the Author 5Jotu 1s. 33. 
to the Hebrews ſpends a © whole Chapter on the ſeveral won- « Chaps «1. 


ders Faith hath wrought, in the dirc&ion, ſupportation, and 
quieting of Souls in this Earthly Pilgrimage, as a prepara- 
tion for us againſt future troubles, and as an argument for our 
agreeable behaviour under them : Faith being the ground or 
ſubſtance of things hoped for, and without which Hope had no ſure 
Baſis or Foundation. Thole excellent incomparable Heathens, 
who ſaw fo far, and went fo far, by the light of their Reaſon, 
as we lay, ( if that may be termed theirs) what do we know 
bur that they might have in company with ir, ſome nr" 

TH: lighc 
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light of ſome Saviour of the World, as well as they had of a 
God, and a World to come ? And though they are not re- 
corded in Sacred Hiſtory, amongſt the Acts -of thar peculiar 
le the Jews ; there might be other Heathen men as well as 
4 Job 19.23 Job, that wiſhed * their words ( or thoughts ) were written ( or 
"_— printed) in a Book, and were aflured that, their Redeemer lived, 
and that they ſhould ſee him with their Eyes. It muſt be ſome 
ſuch Antidote as this, of Faith, that of it ſelf has power at all 

times to quiet the Soul, and allay its ſurges ; and this may y 
naturally (if I may be allowed ſo to ſpeak) accompany or fol- 
low Reaſon, provided Reaſon can (ce her own inabjlity, not 
truſt to her (elf ; and after ſhe finds or doubts, rakes not upon 
her tobe the ſole Empreſs, Ruler, or Guide in the Soul. We 
have the word of the chiefeſt of the Apoſtles, what he found 
eAds 10.35, and perceived art laſt, in the caſe of Cornelius, © That in every 
| Nation, he that feareth God, and worketh righteouſneſs, #4 accepted 
/Hebr, 11.6, With him , and yet, * without Faith, 'tis ſaid, 'tis impoſſible to pleaſe 
God : And therefore Faith muſt be the Anchor of the Soul, to keep 
it ſteady, and from being tofled about, and ready to periſh 

from the waves raiſed by it (elf. 

My Soul has ſomewhat wandred now indeed from its in- 
tended purpoſe, my thoughts ar firſt being only to depaint, or 
ſer forth a Soul, as well as I could, in its ordinary Echnick ap- 
parel ; and to conſider what ways and means there are, which 
we might poſſibly in Humane reaſon or probability find our 
for the quieting, well-ordering and governing of our Souls, an 
to that I ſhall return. 

If we find, or think our ſelves got into a ſtreight or error, 
Reaſon would that we make a ſtay, and conſider, call a Coun- 
cel of our faculties, and have them all attendant. Now firſt, if 
our Soul be capable to err, neceſlarily its error muſt be defined ; 
which is a wandring, or going from its Creator, that firſt gave 
it Being, and from his appointed ways and methods; and 
therefore of conſequence, the foundation of a more pleaſant 
ſtructure, muſt be thus laid. We muſt with all the inherent 
faculcies of our Soul, acknowledge the errors of all thoſe facul- 
ties; and therefore according to my ſhallow reaſon, our Li- 
turgy is well begun, and I cannot ſee in reaſon what cavil can 
be made to that part, unleſs we are thought by ſome, to do ill 
in reſembling our ſelves to thoſe more innocent creatures, 
Sheep ; and might have more truly ſaid, as the World now 
goes, We have =—x ſtrayed from thy ways like Swine or 


Goats : 
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Goats : This is the natural probable way' for remiſſion and 
reſtitution. We have ſomething like a Deity in our ſelves, and 
whenever we receive an acknowledgment from any perſon, 
who has dependance on us, of his neglect of us, and perceive 
any thing of trouble or ſorrow in the party, we forthwith par- 
don, and receive again into favour. And 'tis our only rational 
way in the like caſe, to acknowledge our errors, and ger our 
affe&tions ſomewiaat hot, and then melting in us, that any drols 
contracted in our Souls, any cankering ruſt cleaving to theni, 
may drop off, that they may be ſomewhat bright, and ſhine 
again, The Heathens, who had no other light - this to lead 
them, had their purgations, (of which Socrates, I think, was the 
beginner ) which, "nor after a vain manner, may ſeem no 
ways to hurt them : And certainly this manner of purgation, 
that is, melting into ſorrow, may do us good, and prevent 
many ſharp pains the Soul might otherwiſe feel, evan here in 
the Body. I am not about to enquire/and determine, whether 
after thus doing, we ſhall be at reſt here, or how far, more or 
leſs, from hence, the Soul may become obnoxious to afflictions, 
or croſſes ; but certainly in all reaſon, ſhe will bear them ber- 
ter when ſhe has done all ſhe can towards a return, and can find 
in her ſelf no ground to think, but that her boils proceed rather 
from ſome outward, than any inward caule, and that her diſeaſe 
is rather Epidemical, than ſingular. | 

Having our Souls ſomewhat reſtored and cleanſed; ſome- 
whar at caſc and calm ; we may, 1 truſt, without offence, and 
without reje&ion of more Sovereign Antidotes, make uſe of 
our Reaſon, towards the preventing of a Tempeſt in her for 
the future, by finding our and judging, if we can, firſt, che moſt 
probable and chief cauſe of her billows, and why ſhe is often 
thus toſſed, and almoſt ſhipwrack'd in the World ; and next, 
eſpy out ſome ways or means, for the fucure prevention of 
thele ſtorms. | 

Bur firſt by the way, let us acknowledge, that Reaſon in 
man, ſuch as it is, and whereby we exceed all other vilible 
creatures, as it is the ſpecial gift of God, and the thing we have 
leaſt cauſe to term our own, or too much think of . native- 
neſs, or inherency of it in us; ſo it wants a more than ordinary 
daily ſupport and ſupply, ( for 'tis that faculty or ability in the 
Soul which, I have hd, man is molt ſubject wholly to loſe, 
and be deprived and bereft of ) and-wichout beholding through 


it,that light which gave it being,we may, as I may ſay, run mad 
R with 
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Cum ratione 


inſanre. 
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with our Reaſon. And ſuch Rationaliſts there are in the 
World ; for why ſome men, who have had a greater outward 
viſibility and appearance of Reaſon than others, have yet a&ted 
in the concluſion, as if they had leſs ; if this preſumption in 
them be not the cauſe, or that they looked on their {trength of 


Reaſon too much as an Habit, and too little as a Grace, I can 


\ find none. 


If the Donor of the Talent be but owned, it.may ftirely as 
well be Traded with, as laid up in a Napkin , and not un- 
likely, even from it may be found out too ſome other inherent 
gift in the Soul, which if rightly diſpoſed and ordered, (1 will 
not ſay diſpoſed or ordered by Reaſon ) mav ſomewhat abate 
all excreſcencies in the Soul, and become the chief and only 
Foundation-ſtone, for any Spiritual building ſpoken of before, 
even that Tower of defence, Faith. Reaſon, I lay, may point 
at, or find our, the proper corner-ſtone for building, though ſhe 


cannot move it of her ſelf, or erect any thing on it. 


SECT. IL 
Of Love. - 


Urely he who created us, neither gave us Invention to find 
out, nor Reaſon to judge in vain. I muſt acknowledge, 
I am not able {o much as to think a good thought, nor well 
able to judge when my thoughts are as they ſhould, or might 
or ought to be ; p that roving faculty of mine ( call it men 
what they belt like ) labouring to introduce into my Soul di- 
vers and ſundry cauſes of the diſquierneſs, tumults and difor- 
ders happening in her, as well as others; my weak Reaſon 
( after rejection of ſome) has ſeemed to reſt ſatisfied, and 
pitch'd upon this, as che chief, if nor the only proper cauſe 
thereof : Thar that eflential part of the Soul, Love, from 
whence at ſome times we feel greatcſt delight, ſuffers often too 
narrow an incloſure, js pent up, and impriſoned by ſome 
means or other, and has neither that free ſcope and range, or 
full and clear proſpect abroad- into the World, which Reaſon 
is able to allow it and afford it, whereby it loſes that common 
acceptable title of Charity ; in a word, Love is not rational, 
bur ſenſual. 

Love may ſeem, with the allowance of our Reaſon, I think, 
to be placed in every of our Souls, like the Sun in the Firma- 


ment, 
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ment, which though ic may have peculiar Flowers, that re- 
quire more than irs ordinary influence, art leaſt its viſible rays, 
(and we are allowed ſome ſuch things as we may more parti- 
cularly call here, Flowers of our Sun) yec its circuit ſhould be 
to the ends of the Earth, and * nothing bid from the heat thereof : , pea. 1s; 6, 
And then whatever becomes of thoſe Flowers, though they are 
cropt, dead, or withered, it finds innumerable objects to exer- 
ciſe its rays upon, and ſtill ſhines bright and pleaſant * bur if 
it become once eclipſed by the interpolition of any peculiar ob- 
jects, there happens ſuch an Agyptian darkneſs in the Soul, as 
moſt properly may be ſaid to be felt, 

Whenever we look into the Soul, and find ſuch a thing as 
Love there ; Reaſon, though it be not able to quicken, nor 
blow it up to any bright extenſive flame, (for thar is ever from 
Divine influence ) yet can demonſtrate to us, tro what end and 
purpoſe that ſpark of Love is inherent in us ; that is, to love 
the Author of our Being. Now as we cannot ſee God, bur by 
his works, ſo neither can we be properly ſaid to love him, bur 
through his works : Amongſt which, as there is nothing more 
deſerves our love, than ſuch as bear his Image in common with 
our ſelves ; ſo there is no more certain way to judge of the {in- 
cerity of our love to him, than by our love to them. Thus the 
Apoſtle, * If we love one another, God dwelleth m us; and again, 1 john 4.12; 
© He that loveth not bis Brother whom he hath ſeen, how can he love , yer. «6. 
God whom he hath not ſeen ? This is ſo much the dictate of Rea- 
ſon, that I ſhould have thus thought upon conſideration, had 
I never ſeen Scripture; and it is to a certain Law antecedent 
to all that is written, that the Scripture it felt doth refer it : 
Thus the Apoſtle ſpeaks, 4 I write no new Commandment unto you, 4 1 Jotn 2. 7. 
but an old Commandment which ye had from the beginning . and calls 
ir, © the meſſage from the beginning ; of the breach of which he * tap. 3-11, 
gives an inſtance in Cain's unnatural murder of his Brother, 
before there was any written Law ; lo that the Apoſtle mighe 
in this lenſe lay, * As touching brotherly love, ye need not that T write f 1 Thef. 4.3 
unto you ; for ye your ſelves are taught of God, by the light of Na- 
ture, and the Law wrfitten in the heart, to love one another. 

Now if the obligation to this Charity arileth from a general 
Reaſon, as we are born alike, arc of the ſame mould, have our 
Being from, and equally bear the Image of the ſame Father, 
ſhould not our Love be univerſal 2 And may we ſtile our ſelves 
of Paul, or of Apollos, and then in aſſuming the Title, caſt away 
our Charity and our Realon roo? Muſt we in bandying for 
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our Teraphim ſo far arm our paſſions, and blind our Charity, 
as 60 reject and contemn others perſons for the ſake of their 
Opinions, which they differ from us in? Whatſoever our Opi- 
hions are, Truth is God's peculiar ; we may ſeek for it, and 

ray for it, but I queſtion much wherher we ought to run over, 
and trample down one another, in the finding ot ic. We are all 
very apt to err in the purſuit, and as I have once ſaid, our 
Liturgy is well begun, in the acknowledgment of our errors , 
lo I now think it ends as well, in our requeſt, That it would 
pleaſe God to grant 1 in this World ſome knowledge of bu Truth, 
and in the World to come liſe everlaſting : His it is, and fo locked 
up, that I doubt no man yet ever had the certain infallible 
Keys, ro open it to others. Though Pilate believed not our Sa- 
viour to be God, yet if he had not known, that he was taken 
and believed on for ſuch, I do not think he would ever have 
pur that ironical queſtion to him, What #s Truth ? He well knew, 
man was not able to define it, nor attain ro any certain know- 
ledge of it, much leſs appropriate it to himſelf. St. Paul never 
told us, he himſelf was the Lig/t, or the Truth ; he rather 
2fſures us otherwiſe, and that he was not crucified for 4 ; and we 
are not very apt to belieye St. Peter was. But a ſober Heathen, 
that ſhould ſee our heats, would be prone to judge, we almoſt 
thought ſome other men were, ( who they are, I will not go + 
about to determine) and that though Truth may be the colour, 
and pretended, yet 'tis Mammon or Dominion are the Gods 
they fight for ; when for the ſake of Truth, they loſe all Cha- 
rity ; and in contending for, and exalting of Faith, the ſolid 
fruits of both, Good Works, are deſpiſed. 

I would not be thought in the leaſt ro undervalue or reject 
that gift, or tenure in Frankalmoign, or Free-Alms, (a Lawyers 
term not improper for this place) Faith , ſince without ir, from 
all the labour and ſearch I am able ro make, I cannot find ſuf- 
ficiency in man, to attain to any poſſeſſion of a preſent, or 1e- 
verſion of a future happineſs. I do own it to be the moſt ex- 
cellent gift which comes down from Heaven, bur I fear we :re 
ſubje& ſometimes to relic roo much on it, or ( if it be not 
improper ſo to ſay ) put roo much confidence in it, place ir 
always uppermoſt in the Soul ; to the ſtarving of that otherwiſe 
vigorous and active quality of the Soul, Charity. 

[ ſtand convinced, that if the moſt righteous man on Earth, 
did take a full and intire view of all his beſt ations, (whether 
proceeding from him(@f, or of Grace, fuch as we call gratis data, 
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we will not here diſpute ) together wich his wilful errors and - 


deformities, and make his Realon judge of the weight and mic- 
rit of each, he would diſtruſt and deny himſelf, and all he were 
able to do, and expect his Juſtification ( if he expeCted any ) 
of God's mere favour and grace; and therefore I am contenc it 
ſhould ſtand for a received truth, that the beſt works of an In- 
fidel, are not only unacceptable with God, bur ſinful. Yer as 
I believe che Scriprures, excluding many men f.om the King- 
dom of Heaven, or future happineſs, under the divers titles of 
ſinners, and all under the notion of Infidels , fo, fiace there is 
a ſalvo for penirents, I know not who thole ſinners are, much 
leſs do | know the faithtul, from any ourward badge or cogni- 
zance they wear, and therefore am unh: to judge any bur my 
ſelf. For I could never yet, nor ſhall I believe, unleſs I become 
able firſt ro reje&t and abandon that Reaſon I have, or chat 
Reaſon leaves and forſakes me, find juſt caule to condemn in 
my thoughts, any one Nation or People, any one Sect or Party, 
or any one _— perſon in the World beſides, for the bare 
want of a publick profeſſion, (I exclude here wilful denial ) 
or owning of Faith, juſt according to that niodel, as any one 
Nation, or Council, or (ele&ed number of men have framed it, 
{o long as I behold in him, or them, thoſe works which are the 
uſual concomitants and attendants, of what I think, and is gene-= 
rally held co be, the true Faith, 

I donor think it lafe ro wiſh my Soul with the Philoſophers, 
but had all my actions, after ſome knowledge of good and evil, 
been always conformable and agreeable to their Writings, and 
ſach as the actions of ſome of them ſeem to have been, I think 
I ſhould never deſpair of future happineſs, or reſt, were my 
Faith weaker than ſome men perhaps will imagine it, from my 
thus writing. What was the cauſe of their good works? was 
it Faith > It it were not, I am ſure it was the Grace of God, and 
to them who owned ir ſo, or the work of a Divine power, that 
Grace was not likely to be in vain. If any of them was with- 
held at any time from inning againſt God, 'twas the ſame God 
withheld them, as withheld Abimelech an Heathen as they ; 
and Abimelech and ſome of them, might for ought I kn ar 
the laſt, obtain from a bountiful and gracious God, mercy and 
forgivenels, as well as a reſtraint, The found of a Saviour of 


the World, from the beginning, and long before his bodily pre- 
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rows thoſe words, Their /ound went, 5c. out of the Pſalm = 
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p Pal. ig, tled, * Cali enarrant, the Heavens declare, &c. Theſe men might 


i Lok. 7. 9. 
& Chap. 5-11, 


look for ſome ſtrange deliverer, and God might pleaſe to ſhew 
them more than we can judge of. 

We read of a good and chatitable man, a Gentile, who ſo 
loved the Nation of the Jews, that he built them a Synagogue 
concerning, whole Faith at that time, there is nothing more to 
be collected from the ſtory of him, than that having heard of 
the fame of Jeſus, he did believe he was able to heal his Servant ; 
and yet the Author and finiſher of our Faith gives this teſtimo. 
ny of him, ' That he had not found ſo great Faith, no not m Iſrael ; 
though there are others mentioned before, who * forſook all, and 


1 Mar. 16; 16, followed him, and owned him for | that Chriſt the Son of the living 


. John 6, 6g. 


God too. Truly a Centurion's Faith may beſt become us, an 
humble, notan arrogant Faith, and it may in ſome ſort be ſafeſt 
for us to think, that if he youchlafe ro come under our roof, 
we are unworthy he ſhould, and unfit any manner of ways to 
entertain him. 

We are apt not only to extol our Faith, but to impoſe and 
force it upon others, and condemn all men who receive it not 
as 'ewere from us, and from our hands. Indeed he who feels 
any bleſſed efte&t of his own Faith, will not only wiſh all men 
believed as he did, but endeavour, without breach or rent of 
Charicy, they ſhould : But ſurely methinks he ſhould nor with 
caſe, or withour feeling ſome ſmart, undergo a rupture in his 
own Charity, for the tranſplanting the ſame Faith into others, 
ſince he will certainly find, neither himſelf, nor any man bare- 
ly was the planter of it in himſelf, nor think there ſhould be 
any diminution of the one, for the propagating (as we call it) 
of the other, in other men. Without ſome rent of this thing 
called Charity, I doubt whether there can be an approbation 
of, or aſſent to Cleonard's propoſition to the Princes of Chriſten- 
dom ; that is, (without other juſt cauſe) an endeavour to ſhew 
the Turk our Faith, with Temporal Armour over it, if we were 
able ſo to do ; and pur part of his Nation to the Sword, to draiw 
or hale the remnant of them to the Faith, and to heal ſome 
Souls through the wounds of others Bodies. They are men as 
welPFas we, of the ſame mould, and their Souls of the ſame 
extraction, and we might conſider firſt, how we could approve 
of the like convi&tion amongſt our ſelves. The Sword doubt- 
leſs has often made a way 4 Faith, and I believe it ro be, or 
happens ſometimes, through God's Erernal wiſe decree ; but 
I do much queſtion the truth of thoſe mens Faith, who are 
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upon ſuch a reaſon at any time the immediate viſible inſtru- 
ments of this preparative. When a man ſhall once own the 
New Teſtament, as the Word of Truth, and ſtand convinced, 
that all the Precepts laid down therein are righteous, and 
grounded on Moral equity ; if he make his recourle to the New 
tor his belief only, and to the Old only for ſome of his actions, 
I would ask a Stranger in that caſe, whether he thinks that man's 
Reaſon, or his AﬀeCtions, bear the greateſt ſway, or be moſt 
predominant in his Soul, 

It may ſeem ſtrange, how ſome men can ſtep from Mount 
Gerizim, co Mount Ebal, as it were at will and plealure , ſercle 
a Tower of peace, or defence for themſelves on the one, and 
raiſe a Tower of offence againſt others on the other ; let the 
one be the ſeat for their Reaſon, and the other for their Aﬀt-cti- 
ons, and place Faith (as they call it) the attendant on both, and 
that Reaſon all this while thould not eſpy that the Aﬀections 
lead it thicher, There is one, eſteemed a great planter, or re- 
former of our Faith in thele parts, who to maintain the lawful- 
neſs of Malediction in ſome caſe, (I am ſure againſt " C briſt's mWar. 5. 41. 
precept, and his example, who ® prayed for hi perſecutors, and arts 
againſt * St. Stephen's roo, who did the like ) would make a ; aas ;. «-. 
diſtinftion between a perſecution of man, . ( though for the 
Goſpel ) and a perſecution of the Goſpel. If it be againſt the 
perſecutors of the Goſpel, (according to his definition) he then 
calls it Faiths malediction, or curſing ; which, ſays he, rather 
than God's Word ſhould be tupprefled, or Hereſic maintained, 
wiſheth that all creatures went to rack. If this be the work or 
cffe& of ſome mens Faith, I hope 1 may tay without offence, 
I pray God deliver me from ſuch a Faith. Surely it may be 
queſtioned, how, and in what manner the Goſpel of ic ſelf may 
luffer perſecution; and no lefs whether the believers therein, 
would ſuffer ſo much from their common Enemies, or one ano- 
ther, were it not for their too-politive condemnation ſometimes 
of all, who do nor believe juſt as they do, or profels themſelves 
to do. Theano a Heathen Nun, had, in my opinion, more Divine 
thoughts in her, than ſome of our late Reformers ; and 'twas a 
berrer and far more charitable ſaying of hers, when by publick 
Decree ſhe was commanded, amongſt others, to ban and curle 
Alcibiades, for prophaning their reputed Holy myſteries, That her 
profeſſion was to pray, and to bleſs, not to curſe. 

I am fo far from adhering to any party, more than other, 
and fo far prone to blame all parties in this cale, that I am nor 
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like to receive the favour, or good opinion of any.: But what- 
ſoever I receive from man, I truſt and believe I thall never in- 
cur God's diſpleaſure, for declaring my fence of things only, 
according to the beſt light of Reaſon he has endowed me with. 
Some ſuch thing I do believe there 1s on Earth, as St. Auguſtine 
has intitled his Book, A City of God, that is, a peculiar ſele&t 
number of people, who fo pals their lives here, as that they 
ſhall be Eternally happy hereafter. Bur for ſeveral men, to 
frame and imagine ſuch a peculiar City in any Nation, or cor- 
ner of the World, different in ſome Elhicn form, or mode, 
from all others, and then think that to be the Model, or Plat- 
form upon which furure happineſs muſt _—_— be built, or 
depend, ſeems very ſtrange to me, and may do lo perhaps to 
ſome others. I cannot think thoſe Citizens, whoever they are, 
require ſuch a different habit, or dreſs from all others ; bur ra- 
ther, all of them generally uſe one ſpecial attire, or ornament 
for the Soul, whereof ſomewhat is to be found in all Nations 
and places, and which men free of that City, may be beſt 
known and diſtinguiſhed by : And that is, that becoming or- 
nament St. Paul ſeems to mention upon another account, * Good 
works , that ornament which naturally ariſes from a meek and quiet 
Spirit, which St. Peter ſeems to intimare, 1 the hidden man of the 
heart , not outwardly worn in pomp, but that, whoſoever pri- 
vately wears, or carries abour him, will not too narrowly dil- 
ſe, rend and tear, much leſs ſuddenly condemn the Spirit of 
another man. True Charity, faith the Apoſtle, * beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things , and if we 
put on that which is * the bond of perfetineſs, it will reconcile us 
to all mankind, and be as uſetul to others, as it is ornamental 
ro us. It will be like the Dove inthe Ark, as ſwift of wing, 
and as fit to be ſent abroad upon any employment, as the Raven 
or Vulture , and with that will bring a branch of Olive, ſolid 
contentment and ſatisfaction to our lelves : we ſhall then have 
all * the old leaven purged out, and become a new lump; and ſhall 
render unto God, by ſuch a reſtauration of his Image, that which 
#u Gods, | 
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SECT. IIL 
How Love may be regent ? 


TT May ſeem before to have undertaken a rational diſcourſe 
of the Soul, and to ſhew by what ſteps and degrees even 
that way , it may be fitted to reſiſt aſſaults from without , 
and therefore in reaſon it may be expected, that I ſhould ſer 
down ſome rule, ſome probable demonſtrable way or means, 
how this thing I call Charity, which is ever the main principle 
of Aftion, may be ſet up regent in the Soul ; which I have 
faid,' and do think there is ſome ſtamp of in Nature, no leſs 
than there is of Juſtice, which all or moſt men agree to, how- 
evex each of them is become much oblicerate. Burt now ſince 
Charity is ſo much the chief ſpring and principle of Action, it's 
fit.it ſhould be fo direfted and aſliſted, that it may either be 
preferr'd to its Regency where it is any ways obltructed, or be 
preſerved in it. And the means hereunto will be the better dif- 
covered, if it be conſidered, that there is a certain connexion 
betwixt the Graces and Virtues of the Soul, and a mutual light 
and aſliſtance which they lend one to the other in their opera- 
tion , and therefore though Love doth appear to be the princi- 
pal, yet it is not alone, in its motion, but what doth depend 
upon, and owe much of its vigour to the concurrence of the reſt. 
As for inſtance, Humility doth not a little adminiſter there« 
unto, As it ariſeth from a proſpe&t into our own weakneſs and 
inſufficiency ; and as there is ſomewhat greater and more per- 
fe than our ſelves inthe World, ſo that / our Love ſhould 
be accordingly dire&ted ; and that God, who is the Author of 
our Being and preſervation, and is infinitely perfect in himſelf, 
{ſhould therefore be loved by us with all the heart, and all the 
Soul. Bur becauſe man may be lowly and humble, and think 
meanly of hinaſelf, and yer not preſently find a ready rule, for 
drawing his Lines to the circumference , let us ſee if we can 
extract Love, by the rule of Juſtice. This is moſt certain, thar 
we would be loved of all that know us ; we would be aided 
and aſſiſted in all our dangers and troubles; we would be re- 
lieved and comforted in all our wants and needs ; why then, 
ler this be the rule, To do /o to all perſons, 4s we would in right rea- 
fon they ſhould do to us, if their ſtate and condition were ours, 
and ours theirs, This is a common rule, but ſuch as certainly 
$ deſerves 
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deſerves precedency of all the ſage maxims the World has at 
any time afforded, and might well without hurt to us, like 
Aaron's Rod, devour all thoſe of the beſt Magicians and En- 
chanters, that we might only make uſe of that upon all occa- 
fion. He who has it once well engraven in the Tables of his 
heart, will need little other precept or rule to walk by. Itisa 
rule, that with variation of a word or two, is applicable to the 
diretion and government ofGur ations and paſſions too, not 
only in relation to our fellow-members, bur in reference to all 
irrational creatures under us ; and, I hope without offence I 
may (ay, in reference to our a&tions towards our Creator. For 
certainly had we power to create of nothing, we ſhould expect 
of our creatures love and reverence, duty and obedience ; and 
therefore we ought by all ways we are able, co pay them to 
our Creator. What occurrence is there in man's life, that this 
rule may not be laid co ? A man would think at firſt view and 
conje&ure, it were as far from being applicable to, or having 
any thing in it Sovereign for my diſtemper of Sorrow, as 
might be. Facias quod fieri cov, Exc. ſeems ar firſt ſight to have 
little oOn_ of any ſanative ingredient for that paſſion ; 
yet, narrowly ſearched into, it has. If I interrogate my ſelf, 
whether having near Relation, Friend, or Child, whom 1 dearly 
loved, I would they ſhould for loſs of me, drown themſelves in 
2 floud of tears and ſorrow ? I can readily make anſwer in the 
negative, | would nor. I might be willing and concenc, that in 
all cheir thoughts and words of me, they carried ſome civil re- 


| ſpect and eſteem for me, bur proceeded no further. And why 


then ſhould I exceed that meaſure, which I would have only 
merted out for my lelf 2 All exceſs and excreſcence ſprings from 
ſelf-love, Charity has none ; and ths rule may as well help to 
frame it, as any I can imagine. 

When I have been alone, and my thoughts have been at any 
time in travail to bring forth and frame, or to find out alread 
framed ſome ſhort general rule, by which the Soul might ” | 
ways move with leaſt grief and offence, and with greateſt caſe 
and pleaſure, I have ever pitched upon this, quod tibi fieri non 
Vis, &c. as the molt exact and univerſally comprehenſive, and 
far beyond Epiftetws his ſuſtine, & abſtine, or any other , as be- 
ing the moſt effetual relief againſt all incurſion and invaſion 
from without, and a firm Baſis for Charity to be founded 
upon ; and it s indeed for the introduction of univerſal love 
and charity into our hearts, that our Saviour lays down this 
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rule, * As ye would that men ſhould do ta you, do ye alſo to them like- ; Lux, 5. 31. 
wiſe : For ( the following words ) if ye love them which love you, ** | 
what thanks have ye? for ſummers alſo do even the ſame. And 
Se. Matthew letting down that precept in theſe words, * All things 6 war. 7. 14 
whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do to you, do ye even ſo to them, 
adds by way of —_— For this is the Law and the Prophets. 
What the Law and the Prophets are, and what they hang upon, 
or mean, our © Saviour tells a Lawyer elſewhere, that is, Thoy « Mar. 22.35, 
ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy ſoul, - 
and with all thy mind, and thy neighbour as thy ſelf. He who came 
not to deſtroy, but to fulfil . 4 Law, puts us in mind of that 
firſt and great Commandment, that Law of Nature, I may ſay, 
which cill we fulfil in ſome meaſure, our queſtion will be vain, 
as his was there, who asked, What ſhall I do to inherit eternal life ? dah. 10.25, 
and we can have no fitter reply than How readeſt thou ? 

Burt though in this progrels of Love towards its perfection 
and Regency, Humility and Juſtice (which bear upon them the 
ſtamp of Nature ) do greatly contribute ; yet there is ſome- 
what more neceſlary to purifie and refine it, and to make it 
more powerful, effectual, and durable, and that is Faith. Faith, 
I ſay, that Divine Grace, which doth preſent ſuch objects to us,” 
as Reaſon eicher could not ar all, or bh imperfe&ly diſcover ; 
but yet when diſcovered and approved by our Reaſon, are of 
thar nature and conſequence, that they forthwith excite, attract, 
and engage our Love, and make it to be predominant. And, 
therefore it's necellary ro conſult Revelation, by which alone 
thele objects are thus made known, and to flrengthen our Faith 
in it; that ſo our love of them for their excellency, and our 
hope of enjoying them, with reſpect to our happineſs, may be- 
come an effectual means of life and aftion, and give new 
ſtrength co all che powers of our Soul in the proſecution of them. 
Then will our Love grow great indeed, and that which is here 
thus Regent in us, will hereafter be Triumphant , for Charity 
never faileth. Charity then is the end of the reſt, and to which 
they do tend as Lines to their Center ; and as they do lend help 
unto that, ſo that again doth give perfection to them, and with- 
, out which they are, in St. Paul's phraſe, bur as ſounding Braſs, 
or 4 tinckling Cymbal, that whatever noiſe they may make, are 
of no benefit to us. Thus the Apoſtle ſpeaking of the abiding 
here of Faith, Hope, and Charity, tells us, © the greateſt of theſe 1s .1 corrz.t4, 
Charity ; of which ( reverſing his method and order in placing 
of them) I ſhall ſay chus —_ inſhort ; "tis Charity mult ”_ 
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and dire& us, 'tis Hope muſt relieve and ſupport us, and ris 
Faith by which we muſt enter into reſt ; that muſt be the Key 
that muſt open to us, and let us in, after all our travails ; and 
if Faith do ever become a Crown, and Hope an Helmet, we 
muſt have before Charity for our Breaſt-plate, badge or cogni- 
zance ; Which we muſt always wear, and never put off, leſt we 
be left open to divers and various aſſaults here ; and norwith- 
ſanding any _— we think we _ ot on, py 
ing any allegation of prophecymg in Chriſt's name, or caſting out 
Dole? woe other nd rs ul works, if we be found to be = 
out this Livery, we ſhall be diſowned, and receive that ſen- 
tence, * I never knew you, depart from me ye, &c. from which 
Good Lord deliver us. 


; The Concluſion. 


N my entrance upon this ſubject, I ſaid, how I had a deſire 
to take ſome view of my Soul, and ſee its operations ; and 
now, this here is become its weak product, perhaps more unfic 


*for the World, than that of my Body , yet this I can (ay, 'tis 


not ſpurious, and if my Brain has been the Father of it, and 
gave it Being, my Heart has been the Mother, and-lodged it, 


and brought it forth ; without any other aim or deſign, deſire 


or affe&ion whatſoever, than the eaſing, quiering, or calmi 
of her ſelf, unleſs that fhe defires or hopes, ic may ha—_ 
God's Grace have ſome mollifying, or ſanative quality towards 


| ſome others. 


I have not upon my own view of it, ſo far tranſgreſſed, as 
to fall in love with it ; I am conſcious of its miſ-ſhapes and 
deformities, and doubtful, nay very fearful, of its defets and 
errors in many particulars ; and fo have little reaſon to deſire, 
it ſhould live hy to my ſhame and diſgrace. But if man will 
not wink at thoſe errors, nor paſs chem over with charity, I truſt 
and hope that he who made me ſubjeR to errors, and knows 


them beſt, and their cauſes, will pardon them ; which hope is 


ro any man a ſufficient Cordial againſt the fear or trouble of . 


others cenſure. 

| pretend to no ſupernatural Revelation in any of my 
thoughts, and he who is free from error in them, muſt neceſſa- 
rily have ſomewhat more than a pretence to it. Letthe World 
judge of me what they pleaſe ; I have been before-band with 


them, 
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chem, and I am ſure no man can have rtieancr, or rmore con- 
temptible thoughts of me, than I have ſometimes had of my 
ſelf ; and ifthere be any thing of true and unfeigned humiliry 
in man, he can be as well content others ſhould think meanly 
of him, as he of himſelf , bur they are not always ſo proper 
Judges, and I think that queſtion, * What man knoweth the things «1 Cor, ::ttz 
of a man, but the Spirit of man, which is in him ? may not be alto- 
gether improperly applicable to the preſent _ and for 
revention of raſh judging of other mens Spirits, fince we have 
told by one who well knew, We know not our own, oc 
of what Spirit we are. | 
| [ have lived to ſee often the vanity of my firſt thowvghtes, 


from my ſecond, and may live to ſee the errors of theſe , if 
I do, I will acknowledge and amend them. I have groaped in 
| the dark to find our the eaſelt plain way, towards content and 
| quietnels, and reſt, even while I am a Traveller ; but I defire 
not to become an Ignis fatuus, to lead other men our of their 
| way ; and if this Hand point not right, I beſeech God any man 
who ſees ic, may hear that gracious * word behind him, 'This # 616. 30. 21- 
the way, walk ye in it , © Search the Scriptures , they are they which « Jotn5. 35, 
teſtifie of the God of power, the God of peace, and the God 
of conſolation. 
That Sacred Word has already received ſo clear an Humane 
rational vindication of its truth and excellency, ſo plain a de- 
monſtration of its virtue and efficacy, rowards the health of 
Souls ; and ſuch excellent methods have been lately preſcribed, 
cowards the application and uſe thereof, as there wants no ad- 
ditional aſſiſtance of ſo weak a Soul as mine. I muſt conteſs 
and acknowlei'ge I do believe, it may and does often cauſe 
ſtrange inflamations in many Souls, and renders them not only 
md and dangerous, but malignant and infe&tious, for want 
of a good digeſtion ; and all thac I am able to adviſe any one 
further, in the reading thereof, is, that he firſt obſerve the tem- 
per of that man according to God's own heart in the Old Te- 
ſtament, ( who found that very 4 Word (Moſes Law) 4 lamp unto 42. 11g.tos, 
his feet, and a light unto his path, became wiſer than his Enemies 
by it; rovk comfort and delight in it; and gives fo large an 
Encomium of ic in that moſt excellent Pſalm, as is not to be 
parallel'd ; wherein it has been obſerved, there is mention made 
of it almoſt every line or verſe ) that he do not exerciſe him- 
ſelf in things which © are too high for him, bat refrain his Soul and « Pla.r31. 1,4 
keep it low, like as a child that is weaned from his mother. If he can 


but 
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but obtain that, (which certainly a man might do, from the re- 
Aexion of the very light of Reaſon in beholding his own weak- 
neſs) I preſume to ſay after he has read and lerioully conſidered 
our Saviour's Precepts in the New Teſtament, he will be ar 

ace, and in charity with all men, and ſo by conſequence 
within himſelf. More I cannot ſay, but that [ beſeech Al- 
mighty God, the Lord and giver of Life, in whom we live, 
and move, and have our Being, the provident Ruler and Go- 
vernour of all things, one Eternal infinice wile power, that Ens 
or Eſſence of it ſelf, that firſt cauſe, that which we are in no 
wiſe able tro comprehend, that he would enlighten and purife 
our underſtandings ; dire& all our thoughts , regulate the vain 
wandrings of our imaginations ; ſtrengthen our memories, fo 
far, as they may be retentive of all good ; make our Wills obe- 
dient and tractable , allure and draw away all our affections, 
from the vanities and falſe appearances of the World ; a&tuate 
and enliven them towards the purſuit of all good, and the de- 
reſtation of all evil ; that we may poſlels our Souls in patience, 
and with one mind and one Soul glorihe God, eyen the Father 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; and out of the abundance of his 
mercy, forgive us all the errors of our ways ; that he would 
not be extreme to mark what we have done amils; that-as our 
ſins and follies have abounded, and do abound, his Grace may 
ſuperabound, more eſpecially to me, the greateſt, vileſt, miſe- 
rableſt, and moſt deformed of ſinners, and the moſt defaced 
Image of his goodneſs, that he would again reſtore that Image 
here in ſome meaſure , give me a Fountain of tears to waſh 
away all its blots and wilful fullies ; dire& me by his Grace 
here, towards his Glory : increaſe my weak Faith, that it be- 
come an aſlurance ; conyert my fearful hopes into a full per- 
ſwaſion, and certain expe&tation of that glorious Viſion ; be 
with me, comfort me, and ſtrengthen me, at the hour of death : 
And when this wearied, toſſed and turmoil'd Soul, that can 
hnd no ſettled reſt here, ſhall leave its polluted and fint1i habi- 
ration, purified by Repentance and Faith, receive it into Glory, 
And this for the merits and mediation of his Son Jeſus Chriſt, 
our ever bleſied Saviour and Redeemer, to whom be glory, 
and honour, and praiſe, now and for eyer. Amen. 
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Wherein the Author, after ſome Apology for the not making publick 
his ſaid Treatiſes, De Dolore & De Anima, makes ſome re- 
flexion on Atheiſm, and blames the unneceſſary and extravagant 
diſputes, and writings, againſt ſuch as ſeem tainted or infefied; 
with that opmuon, 


| 


AV ING reduced my ( ſometimes ) ſad, 
A} ſolicary, or ſerious conſiderations ( at all 
a times, and upon all occaſions, very inept, 
a Il weak and imperfe&t ones, God knows) 
Al into _ _ of Method; and made 
them legible in , I rook upon me 
h D the wy Arya. a you, 
and without ſo much as diſcovering my name) to approach 
you before all others, and begg the favour of your peruſal. 
And this I did not only from a hearlay of your clear judge- 
ment,and courteous diſpoſition toall men, as well ſtrangers, 
as familiars; but from a fingular opinion I had of you my 
ſelf ; That you were a perſon of a Ga and open diſcourle, 
and one who would plainly, and roundly tell me of my 
faults and my follies, diſcover your real opinion of what 
lay before you, and not permit and ſuffer me ( a meer 
ſtranger) for want of admonition, to cheriſh an imper- 
fect or deformed E.mbryo, and ſuch, as might caſually here- 
after be born into the world to my 5— a but rather 
while I lived, and had the power over it to ſmother and 
conſume it in the flames. 


A a The 


2 


T he miſchief df much writing. 


The moſt favourable cenſure I expe&ted from you, was 
a reprieve of it for {ome ſeaſon, not a preſent enenchifs 
ment of it ( or making it free of the world in my lifetime ) 
and by conſequence a kigd of coyfinement of my future 
thoughts, if they ſhould vary from, or diſagree with theſe. 
And yetthe latter I mer withall from you, and find that you 
are pleaſed ro move me, not only to allow it preſent life 
and future birth, bur to afford it inſtant liberty and freedom 
to walk abroad. 

I might ſeem ill natur'd nor preſently to grant his requeſt, 
who ſo readily condeſcended unto mine, had I no juſt cauſe 
to alledge, for a demurr ar leaſt, if nor for a denial, and ſuch 
as may work upon you todefiſt from any ſuch motion, as 
much as on me for a denial : For | muſt tell you, If I hereafter 
ſuffer therein, I ſhall readily transfer the blame on you; and 
ſorae perhaps will give you the precedency therein, when 
they come to know the perſon who peruled theſe papers,and 
blame your overſight beyond my weak and feeble inſpet. 

Your univerſal Charity may fo far abound, as to over- 
look many deformities, 1f not errors, occaſioned perha 
from my immoderate affe&tion; Which kind of Charity, 
isa thing not to be expected from other men, at leaſt from 
all. Indeedif any man receive good from theſe Papers, 
he will find greater cauſe to cd ou (next under God ) 
than me; who never at firſt intended them as a Legacy ro 
the world ; nor durſt, nor dare yet own them under any 
name. [I truſt they would hurt or prejudice no man ( if 
publick ) further than the ſpending of his time in vain, 
m reading them ; and ſurely that's a ſufhcient damage, 
or loſs to any ingenuous ſpirit. There is enough good ſeed 
already ſown, more than any man can reap in his life 
time; 'were well if the tares of this nature, were ga- 
thered together in bundles to be burnt, from which fate I 
I know not how to exempt mine. I have given you m 
opinion already in diſcourſe, from which I know nor well 
how torecede ; That if ſome Judicious perſon were of 

rtodo it, and ſhould baniſh our of the world, and 


' Caule to be buried in utter oblivion many thouſand vo- 


lumes now extant; he would merit more of the world, 
and perform a far more acceptable ſervice to the wiſe and 


learned thereof, than he who added one though of never ſo 
great ule, or excellency. 


There 


The Diſpute of this Age: 2 

There is enough ſaid about the ſoul of man already, 
more perhaps than is, or ever will be underſtood, and roo 
much [ fear of a higher-ſubje&. Every age in each ſingle 
Nation has afforded, or rather introduced * ſubject mat- 
ter or other, whereabour the Souls of men have more pecu- 
liarly buſied themſelves by way of diſputation, and made 
the canvaſing of particular opinions, a thing in mode and 
faſhion for a certain time and ſeaſon : That which at this * 
inſtant ſeems to imploy, and buſy the tongue, the pen or 
the Preſs ( except ſeditious Pamphlets was the like from 
| the ſpirit of contradiftion, or an overweening conceit 
| of ones ſelf never our of faſhion ) moſt or above all other, 
is the different opinion of men abour the original of all 
things, under the notion, names, or titles, of Theiſm and 
Atheiſm ; wherefore we had ſome little diſcourſe together, 
occaſioned by ſome ſhort paſſages of mine, in my aforeſaid 
Treatiſe. And for as much as all thoſe Arheiſtical Tenets, 
now more __ ordinarily Ly do ſeem to ſtrike at the 
very root of religious worſhip, and are wholly derogato 
br; glorious irene that God, wer ah. and Hh 
I perceive you axe not only (to your praiſe) a ſtrong oppug- 
_ anne” cn ſelf, but A. pleaſure in them nk 1 
the ſame. 

Now truly I muſt here tell you , That which has fell 
from me in relation to thar ſubje&, was rather accidental, 
upon my weak ſearch into the nature, operation and facul- 
ties of the Soul, thanof any deſigned purpoſe ro convince 
any man of the falſhood of thoſe Atheiſtical opinions : 
Becauſe I am nor yer fully convinced in my thoughts of the 
neceſſiry of an fach endeavour ; bur do rather believe, 
| * all thoſe men wetermor hold for profeſſed Atheiſts, would 
| yet gladly receive and imbrace a * perſwaſton and con- 
viction from others, of what they themſelves maintain in , 
words ; and not {ſeldom ( ſome of them ar leaſt ) queſtion 
a Deity and divine retribution, from the like paſſion, they 
ſay, others believe one, viz, Fear : And if they are ſenſible of 
| ſomething inviſible ro be feared, under ſome notion of - 
| juſtice; and like (a) Metrodorus (I think the name is) in ;,oc «hon 


| Cicero, fear what they deny, there needs no conviftion MX: * 
of opinion, bur rather extortion of confeſſion, which is the 49 n«e« 

; , 1 14 timers, qua 

peculiar work of a Deity, by diſtreſs, afflition, or the tines «ye 


like. G_—_ 


Aaz If 


A bſurdity of e Atheiſm. 


If I could once prevail with any man, to ranſack as I may 
fay, his own Soul; ſeriouſly tro conſider, and obſerve the 
ſtrange motipns,tendencies,operations,and ſudden alterations 
therein,l ſhquld have greater hopes of ſome clear manifeſta- 
tion to that man, of an eternal wiſe working ſpirit in and 
through the ſame, than from any ourward proſpeR, and be- 
holding its work (under what notion ſoever Atoms, ec.) in 


. and through the whole Univerle beſide. Certainly God 


(a)1 Cor, I $+ 
| ns 


would ſhew himſelf ro any one, who did bur feriouſ] 
and humbly behold, view, and conſider himſelf, which 
we can neverſhew a man by any outward demonſtration ; 
Thar ſight, muſt ariſe from within, How ſome endowed 
with ſo great .perfeCtion of Intellect, beyond the ordinary 
ſort of men, and able to diſcern a vaſt diſproportion, or 
difference of ſpirit, and yet none of body, between them- 
ſelves and others, ſhould not all into ſome admiration, 
at ſame time or other, with a kind of thankfulgeſs to 
ſomewhat ar other; is ro be wondered at. Every mans 
Soul is not only an image of” God, but looked into of its 
ſelf, is the cleareſt glaſs to repreſent the moſt perfe&t ſha- 
dow thatcan be of that Original. There is ſome ſpark of 
fire in man, beyond the or finger of chance, which 
if he might be prevailed with to uncover, and view him- 
ſelf, would afford ſome light which all the raking, or blow- 
ing from another, cannot do ; God himſelf can and will 
ſhew himſelf, ſo far as he ſees good, Ind none elfe can ſhew 
him to that perſon, who will not vouchſafe humbly to look 
intohimſelf. 

If there be any ſuch thing, as a beaſt in the likeneſs of a 
man, and one ſhould fight with ic, I may ask St. Pauls 
queſtion, What advantageth it 2 1 PB our pardon and 
others, &c., for ſuch an expreſſion beſides & meaning of the 
Text,l am not prone to impoſe ſuch a title or attribure upon 
the meaneſt human creature; bu ſurely, if we once come 
to that pals, as to reje&t an infinite wiſe, juſt, eternal Being ; 
a Reward and puniſhment hereafter, and diſclaim our own 
immortality ; our prerogative above beaſts is very ſmall ; 
and I am ſure we may not improperly take up the ſubſe- 
| __ words (a) Let us eat and drink, for to morrow we dye, 

or which ends and purpoſes, tis to be feared, ſorae men 
have owned (though they have not been fully convinced of ) 
that opinion, 


The 


The ſeveral forts of Atheifts- 

The world did, and do's, and will abound with Atheiſts, 
that is, perſons living as without a God in the world, ot duly 
weighing divine retribution :. - Bur whether thoſe on 
whom. we moſt IR and impoſe that ticle, beſt 
merit the ſame, is ſome queſtion. There.is no great diſtin- 
ion to be made between men denying: God in conſtant 
daily works, yet owning him in words ; and denying him in 
words, yet owning him in ſome meaſure by works: unlefs 
we ſhould term the firſt fort real Atheiſts, and the other 
profeſſed ones only, and conclude the latzex are of moreevil 
conſequence ; becauſe the firit fort or kind require the in- 
rellect to diſcern or eſpy them, and the latter only ſenſe ; 
foraſmuch as the tongue, which is fuch an unruly member, 
infe&s even through ſenſe ; but a&tions do it nor ſo readily , 
bur require the intelle@ro judge and diſcern, whether « b 
party be an Atheiſt or no. Had [ not in beholding the Soul 
in an human body happened, to conſider that admirable 

wer it has to frame an articulate noiſe, given chiefly to 
magnify its Maker, and withal how it is otherwiſe imployed, 
I had not firſt ſo much as mentioned ſuch a thing, or called 
one, Atheiſt : and Davids dixit mſipiens im corde, I cannot in- 
tend much further. For however it be ſpoken from the hearr, 
that is voluntarily and with ſome kind of affe&tion goin 
along withir ; yet Ido verily think there never was man is 
confident, or that ever ſo aſſuredlybelieved there was no God, 
' as | and thouſands others do that there is one; and that 
ſeeming negative opinion were at an end, if every man 
would permit his tongue to declare his belief, or ar leaſt 
his doubt, and not uſe it to. obey ſome appetite of being 
ſingular, and thwart the general received opinion of the 
world, from ſome deſire to be eſteemed wile or learned. 
Methinks this queſtion were enough to convince any man, 
that he is not an Atheiſt in belief. Why is he, or how comes 
he to be at any time juft, and faichful 2 Why a lover of truth ? 
Why do's he regard his promiſe, and ſometimes perform it 
to his diſadvantage 2 If he will not own this belief of a 
God by word, others may eſpy it in him, for l dare ſay never 
any man was yet able, ſo ro obliterare the image of God in 
tumſelf, bur ſome mark, or impreſs thereof, might at fome 
time be obſerved by another ; and therefore let us condemn 
nothing in man, bur that wiruly member, ſet on fire of Hell, 


over Which too there is now and then a kind of fatal _—_ 
O 
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Reaſons of the « Atheiſm of this age. 


of contradidting ir ſelf in theſe reputed Atheiſts; none ſooner 
or more readily unworthily inyocating that name they deny, 
than they. I have yet that good opinion of many profeſling, 
or rather ſaying there is no God, That they are actually in 
fome meaſure juſt, merciful, liberal and charitable, which 
is fome owning him in their work, however it ” 
they deny him with their lips, and they mult neceſſarily 
ſecretly own and confefs the belief of a Deiry from them- 
ſelves, and ſome of their own ations, unleſs they are able 
ro demonſtrate to me or others, how theſe excellent extracor- 
poreal qualiries, as I may term them, as juſtice mercy,Czc. or 
a goodneſs of mind, univerſally inclined or inclinable to all, 
beyond and quite out of its individualſelf, or progeny ; can 
poſlibly ariſe from a bare concretion of Aroms. 

We have lived in (Ihope paſſed) an age, when gene- 
rally the tongues of men owned a God publickly enough, 
and might ſeem to have been a little too familiar with him, 
_ given himhigh and excellent Attributes enough, called on 

Fis divine providence, and ſummoned it down for the juſti- 
fication wr 1 wicked ation : WhenReaſon, God's vice- 
gerent in the Soul, ſeemed quite abandoned, and Conſcience 
was defined a new light from above, to gratify the af- 
feftions of ſome, and the fancies of others. And tis nogreat 
wonder, if upon a ſudden change and alteration, ſome men 
run into the contrary extream : That when reaſon be- 
gins totake place again, there ſtart up a philoſophical gene- 
ration of men upon the ſtage ( ſome ſay the world 
is at this time much inclined to it ) as bold in words, as the 
other were in deeds, and feeding too greedily on cauſes, for 
want of a good digeſtion, a” In into Atoms. Bur tisto 
be hoped, there is leſs danger of Satan, when he appears in 
his own colours, than when in the form of an Angel of light, 
and that he will not continue in that ſhape, for any long 
time or ſeaſon. 

Now we have greater cauſe to judge or cenſure the 
greateſt number of men thus liberal of their tongues, and 
challenging them for their own, or who is Lord over them, as 
men full of new wine, than thoſe Mockers in the 4#s, did 
the inſpired Galileans, men of a quite contrary temper, 
diſcourſe, of opinion. The ſpirits of theſe kind of men in 
our daies, are quick, and aiery from their accuſtomed li- 


quors, and thereby forgetting all cares and ſorrow, they 
make 


How Atheiſts are to be dealt with, 


make a ſhift to forget their Maker too ; or at leaſt remember 
him and his word, no further, than as they ſerve for ſubjects 
of their wit. If Bacchus were baniſhed the nation ( as he 
is at this day in Turky) and drollery out of countenance and 
faſhion ; theſe mens Oracles would ſoon be filent, with- 
out any endeayour of a conviction of their falſhood : Which 
till one, or both happen, is not to be expected ; and I can- 
not not think there is any ſuch abſolute great neceſſity of 
ſtudying, and maintaining arguments againſt theſe men, 
as there is of taking up Davids form of prayer for them, (a) 
Up Lord, let not man have the upper hand ; Put them im fear (0 
Lord) that they may know themſelves to be but men, ignorant 
weak filly worms, as well as we, who can not own : leaſt 
knowledge of him, or any thing elſe but from him. This 
thing, fear has ſometimes wrought a conviction, when no- 
thing elſe could ſeem to effe&t ir. That incomprehenſible 
nothing ( as they call it) which they ſay Fear has made our 
God, 1s of that power and goodneſs, now and then by this 
kind of means to be found of them who ſeek him nor, but 
even contemn him, and dare him with their tongues. 
Beſides theſe men,who do not always think as they ſpeak 
nor ſpeak asthey ſometimes think ; and ſome others no ear- 
neſt nor eager Diſputants in the caſe, lictle exceeding beaſts 
in tru a yer much in making proviſion for the fleſh, 
ro fulfil the luſts thereof, who would be contentto dye the 


(a) Pal. 9.19, 
20s 


death of beaſts, and may ſeem therefore a little to favour that * 


opinion ; Beſides theſe there area fort of engineers againſt 
God, who out of the ruſty artillery of ſome old Philoſophers, 
by a little new ſcowring,filing,or the like,do frame and fir up 
weapons at all points, and expole them to publick view and 
ſale; and ſtir up active ſpirits wanting other imployment,to 
take them up and challenge all Combarants. But whether ſelf 
intereſt, or ſelf conceir, has cauſed more men to take upon 
them this kind of trade, art, or myſtery ; or which has bred 
up moſt pupils, or beſt proficients ; is a point very diſpurable, 
and controvertible. However, be itthe one, or the other, 
or one rather than another at any time ; I am ſomewhat con- 
fident, there would not be fo great vent of this kind of ſtuff, 
nor ſo many Chapmen for it, if ſome men, who cannor 
well indure the fight of this commodity, did not-take upon 
them, and uſe fo great labour and pains, to cry it down, 
bur would rather in ſome manner, ſlight and contemn it. 


What 
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IWhence it is that » Atheiſm is propagated. 


What ever ſingular opinion any man may raiſe within 
himſelf,about the ſyſtem of the Univerſe,orOriginal frame of 


- the now viſible World different from the general received 


opinion of mankind ; I cannot think, he do's at any time 
vent it, and that varniſh'd with the beſt colour'd reaſon, or 
flouriſh'd Rhetorick he can procure, out of any good will 
he bears to mankind in general, to disburthen them of 
cauſeleſs and needleſs fears ; or that he thinks it will prove 
any advantage to the world, to have a mind, all-knowing, 
juſt, merciful, &c. caſhier'd out of mens thoughts, or ex- 
changed for a fortuirous operation of Atoms. There is ne 
man in his right wits, would deſireMcure of the fear of theſe 
attributes, mixed or united in one eternal mind, nor nced 
they who talk againſt ir, fear it, if they would return and 
humbly ſeek to approach it. 

Now if any men make all this ado (as we ſay) and ſtir, 
ro have their quick or deep inſpect into nature, their ſtrength 
of judgment, or profoundneſs of leatning had in admi- 
ration ; as it may be reafonably collected ſome do : Thoſe 
men are then uſually as well pleafed ro find Antagoniſts, as 
pupils, and converts, and think they have not ſhewel their 
parts, and endowments, ſufficiently and thoroughly enough 
tothe world, unleſs they have ſome ground ro demonſtrate 
them a litle further by a reply. ook. therefore all occaſions 
of offering the gauntlet ro theſe men, would be carefully 
avoided. 

It any man ſuſpeCting he has heretofore ſerved God for 
naught, has ſet on broach new opinions, or old ones new 
trimm'd up, dreſſed, and varniſh'd, framed and modelled 
too, for the allowance or approbation, or rather juſtifi- 
cation of the doings of ſome great ones in power ( whoſe 
conſtant actions all along, have ſeemed to defy a righteous 
and juſt God, though perhaps the parties ſometimes feared 
one ) judging it a ready way to advance his own fortune, 
by telling men in authority, they are maſters of their own, 
and that right of *dominion is nothing but what men give, 
or take for their preſent ſecurity; after this manner 
ſtriving to Nene} we there is no God, to thoſe who 
"would be well content and pleaſed there were none; If 
there be any ſuch I ſay, and doubtleſs ſome ſuch one or other 
there may have been, a thing beſt known to a mans own 


. conlcience, even fuch a man would ſooner relent, and 


acknowledge 


The way to convinte eAltheiſts: 


acknowledge his errors, if men would ſeem ſilently to pity 


him only, and not ſend him bravado's and challenges to - 


defend them. We do not know after what ſtrange man- 
ner indigence or want may ( upon Gods a little forfaking 
foratime) fer the ſoul on work: How from thence all 
manner of affections do riſe up in arms together, as it were 
ar one time, and fo beger ſuch diſquietneſs, or diſeaſe in the 
ſoul, that reaſon ſhall {wallow down any thing which the 
imagination ſhall bring in, for wholeſom food, without ſtrug- 
pling againſt ic; which the whole ſoul would willingly 
reject, and caſt up after as nauſeous, if ir could doir rs. : 
But it is ſeldom ſeen, that this ever happens, Fa e ya 
ions become outwardly irritated or provoked, to defend 
char, of which they might ſeem ro be the original cauſe. 

[ thank God 1 never actually knew, what ſtrange kind 
of Diana's that maſter of arts, the belly; or that grand 
weapon, neceſſity were able to forge in my brains; bur I 
do think or rather fear, that if I had once framed ſome ſtrange 
monſter there, and brought it forth to light, ſeeing I could 
not diſown it ; If men ſtruck at it, and accuſed or challenged 
me for the monſtroſity or uglineſs thereof, I ſhould have 
indeavoured to defend it, and maintained it to be ſomewhat 
perfect in its lineaments and features ; when otherwiſe, [ 
might in ſome ſhorr ſpace, have been as defirousto have ic 
ſmothered, as any man, and would have been content to be. 
the Executioner of it my ſelf, if people would forbear to 
look too much on me. 

Perhaps we think we are bound in duty to vindicate Gods 
honour ; "Tis trueweare : But our true and proper vin- 
dication of God conſiſts rather of a few good works, 
than a multirude of words. And tis to be feared that for 
want of the manifeſtation of the firſt; Our father which is in hea- 
ven is fo little and ſeldom glorified, and ſo much and fo often 
' vilified, as he is: Certainly this were the ready way to 
convince others of a God, to ſhew we heartily believe there 
is one our ſelves, which is not demonſtrable any way ſo 
well as by good works: And if the number of thoſe, who 
alledge there is none, do daily increaſe, it may be aſſigned 
for none of the meaneſt, leaſt, or _—_ cauſes ; that our 


works do not fo clearly manifeſt ro the world, that we veri- 


ly, and aſſuredly believe there is a God, as ſome of theirs do, 
t they believe, as well as ſay, there is none. 


Bb There 


; 
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| old arguments new vamp'd, in theſe our days, a 


How eAlheifts are to be dealt nith. 


There is no man who believes there is a God, but believes 
withal, God is able, and will in due time vindicate his own 
honour, and ler the world know there is an Almighty one 
in J/ratl. And I for my part could never yer find or per- 
ceive, that mens minds became changed in their courſe, 
for having their opinions ſeverely oppugned, or canvaſed 
in writing, but that uſually they become more ſtiff, and re- 
fratory, in their courſe thereby ; and that ſuch an our-cry 
and clamour is the readier way to whet the ſpleen, and 
with it, the fancy ; than mollify the heart, and with it clarify 
the reaſon. 

If any commiſſion be granted us, or allowed us to fight 
for God, after this manner, it had need be executed with 
abundance of cation, and in moſt perfe&t charity, remem- 
bring there is noone we term Atheiſt, bur is the very image 
of God, as well as any other. And 'twill be difficult for us 
who believe thar, to think any of his image wholly devoid 


of all manner of ſenſe of him, whatever he ſay. As to 


the generality of men ralking after this manner ( not of de- 
ſign ) they uſually feem quick, and diſcerning enough, and 
are doubtleſs men of brave ſpirits; Men, which bear a 
kind of indignation in their breaſts, againſt being gull'd, or 
ſliely drawn into an opinion by any ſeducing falſe ſpirit. 
nd *tis ſome wonder they do nor elpy ( which I pray God 
one day they may) that thoſe things I mentioned before, 
ſelf-intereſt, and ſelf-conceit are no leſs buſy inmates, in 
unmaking God ;, than, as they themſelves ſomerimes ralk, 
they are in making one, and that he who ſtarts up with 
er the 
diſpute ſeemed for many ages to be hid aſleep, is ſhrewdly 
s be ſuſpected, that he labours of the one, ot the 0- 
ther. 

The moderate inquiry into the original of all things, 
might nor ill become the fiſt es of ther world, and 1 _—_ 
much blame men in former days for this kind of ſearch. 
But when God has once delivered himſelf (fo far as man is 
able ro comprehend him ) graciouſly or miraculouſly to a 
nation, or people, and feemed ro be engrafted into the 
thoughts of all mankind ; I chink ſome peculiar men may 
be as much to blemie, in thinking ro maintain and defend 
his eBiſtence, by the proper ftrength and force of their rea- 
ſon, as ſome others have been to queſtion ic of late. If 


men 


How Atheiſts are to be dealt with. 


men once allow themſelves the liberty ( or think it is al- 
lowed them ) tolert the fancy have its full ſcope and range 
in any matter, without correction ; = may eahily ſhake 
the ſtrongeſt foundation that hath been laid in the world by 
unanſwerable Nicodemus's queſtions : And therefore ſurely 
2 Nicodemus his reply, may at ſometimes be as proper for 
them, as a grave or ſage one; ſuch an one, as to him, who 
inquiring if God were eternal, or from cternity, and the 
whole viſible univerſe created out of nothing, art a certain 
ſpace of rime, or that time had its being or beginning from 
thence ; What God did, or how he was imploycd before 
the creation? received this anſwer ; that God was preparing 
hell or a place of torment for all ſuch furile idle inquiſirors as 
himſelf. l do think I were able my ſelf,byobjetions,queſtions, 
and cavils, ro nonplus or puzzle the wiſeſt and learnedfſt of 
the world ; and ſeem to render them incapable to _ 
other mens minds demonſtratively, and plainly, of the trut 
of thoſe things, whereof my own mind reſted moderately 
and ſufficiently already ſatisfied ; but if I committed ſuch 
a folly, and any man went about to anſwer me, I ſhould 
not om him wiſe ( how learned ſoever he might be ) but 
think according to our Proverb he might ſhake hands with 
me. 

I wiſh, men who go about to defend a God by their rea- 
ſon, be nor guilty ſometime of the ſame fault with thoſe 
who deny one, and do it as much, or more, to be eſteemed 
deep-ſighted and wiſe, andto ſhew their learning or reading, 
as for the pure love of God or the truth. Ir is a ſubject 
(if Imay be allowed fo to call ir) which would make a 
good man, = a ſober wiſe man, even tremble while he 
goes about to handle, or think ſeriouſly on; And he who 
is truly wiſe will not adventure, or think he is able ro 
know or define his Maker, before he know himſelf; which 
never man yet did, from all the reaſon he was indowed 
-withal. I know it were no difhcult matter for a man of an 
ordinary capacity,once maſter of the languages,to muſter up, 
and run over the opinions of almoſt all the ancient and mo- 
dern Philoſophers, about this point of Theiſm ; finely to mar- 
ſhal them, ſer them in oppoſition one againſt the other, and 
at length with ſome little new invention of his own, appoint 
or determine which ſhould overcome in the caſe. Bur 
perhaps at this day he might be generally thought, in ſuch 
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Extremes to be avoided. 


caſe as this, the wiſer of the three Grecian Sages, that knew 


: when and how far to hold his peace. A man may be 


miſtaken in his aims ( whether it be of leading and condu- 
&ing others into the paths of wiſdom and truth, or being 
reputed wiſe himſelf ) by ſaying roo much, as well as roo 
little ; and I pray God none of us become fo far deceived, as 
to lay the way more open for profanenels, and daring of the 
Almighty, while we go abour (as we ſay or pretend) to cloſe 
and hedge it up. I am much afraid our abilities will never 
extend to ſalve the Phenomena we ſo much talk of, or make 
any thing apparent in Heaven, if I underſtand the word, 
nor that reaſon can demonſtrate what God is, though it may 
tell us what God is not; And therefore I think reaſon may 
be as well roo blame, for marching too far, or ſoaring too 
high, for its learning, or knowledg, as fitting quite ſtill, or 
groveling on the earth, and permitting the imagination ro 
introduce what forms of a Deity, will, or beſt may, oy 
any the moſt predominant preſent affeion, an habir whic 
has been too much in faſhion of late ; and now a little with- 
drawing, makes way for the other excels. 

I may have ſaid roo much my ſelf in chis lictle, it has ex- 
cceded my original intent and purpoſe, yer this further I 
muſt ſay, and begg your pardon, and others who ſhall chance 
to ſee it, if Iſay amiſs, that my wiſhes are, we may all in 
this great concern carefully avoid extreams: and that as we 
do not fer up ſuch a God by faith, as reaſon is able daily to 
confront ; h. we ſet not up ſuch a God by reaſon, as 
there needs no faith tolay hold on. For my weak opinion 
is, nay my preſent reſolution is; As never wholly to de- 
ſert my reaſon for the adoration of any God : So never 
to adore any thing for God, my reaſon is able fully ro com- 
prehend. 


EPIST. 


How Spirit is the cauſe of «Aion. 


EPIST. II. 


Wherem he treats of the cauſe of Aion, or Motion, under the notion of 
Spirit ; and endeavours to ſhew our often miſtakes in applying our 
thouyhts and aftions to the operation of that Spirit of truth in us , 
Þhich though good in themſelves, may proceed from other cauſe ; 
and adviſes to ſolitude at particular ſeaſons, as the moſt ready and 
likely way to behold, in ſome degree, the light of truth. 


Ecauſe Soul or Spirit hath been heretofore, at ſpecial ſea- 
ſons, the ſubject of my thoughts; and becauſe there are 
many amongſt us, who would ſeem to have great knowledge 
of a Deity, and may be thought roo familiar with God, un- 
der a colour or pretence of being daily enlightened with his 
Holy Spirit, afhirming its conſtant working in them ; And 
others quite Aliens and ſtrangers to God, not barely by their 
life w_ converſation, but by their ourward profeſſion too, 
and who deny in words, as much or more than in the deeds , 
that there is any ſuch thing as a Spirit ( which ( a) in St. John 
our Saviour els us, God is) andthat what we term Spirit, 
is a mere Chimzra fanſied in our brains. Both which kind 
of perſons, being equally ro"modeſt Society and civil con- 
verlation,and I may lay,enemies to true Religion ; I have ad- 
ventured with all ſubmiſſion to your more weighty thoughts 
and ſolid judgement,to preſent you with my ſometimes opini- 
on,in reference to what we moſt properly and peculiarly rerm 
Spirit; and wherein I ſay ought, in relation to thar Spirit of 
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(4) Joh. 4-24+ 


truth, I humbly implore its aid, that nothing eſcape my_ 


Pen, which may in any wile ( if ſeen ) lead others intoerror, 
or inthe leaſt diminiſh the goodneſs, power, glory, might, 
Majeſty, &c. dominion of the Almighty. 

Firſt, 1 have thought and dothink, That we can not rati- 
onally attribute or impure the cauſe of any ation or motion 
whatſoever to ought elſe, than ſomewhat which we, ( in no 
wiſe able to comprehend by our ſenſe ) term or call a Spirir; 
and that without ſome ſuch thing , the world were an in- 
ſignificant Lump; That from ſuch ching, all chings live, and 
move, and have their being, is not to be doubred, whether 
we call it Nature, or oughtelſe. This Spirit gone forth or 
ſent into the viſible world, which now has viſible effects ; 


a$ 
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Different kinds of Spirit. 


as Itake it to be ſome emiſſion of that Ecernal ſpirit at the 


(6)Job 34-14. 


Creation from the Word, ſo I think it generally worketh 
(unknown to its ſelf ) the will of that Erernal Spirit, neither 
can it ceaſe of ir ſelf ro work, bur if re-aſſumed or (b) gathered 
azain, as is expreſſed in Job, all flefh would periſh together,csc. 
And that all fleſh, and all other things, Sun, Moon, «xc. do 


| not periſh, is the work of Gods ordinary (1 truſt I may fo 


(2 )Jam. 1.14. 


call it ) Providence, the confirmation , Seal of his Creation. | 

Such vivifying Spirit as. this ( which men may call na- 
ture if they pleaſe ) isgone out into the world, and ſhall 
continue working every where ( no doubt ) until the ap- 
pointed end of che world : yet not apprehenſive of its being, 
nor capable of underftanding in the leaſt to what end jt 
works, may probably ceaſe to work, after the manner it 
now worketh. And this kind of Spirit receives no new influ- 
ence, nor feems capable of any new influence from above, 
yet is ordered by what we call Providence. 

But where there is any Spirit conſcious of irs own work- 
ing, and in fome meaſure capable to conceive from whence 
it is; orat leaft deſirous to enquire after, or know the original 
of its being ; that Spirit ſeems to me to be ſome ſpecial emiſſion 
more than ordinary, at the beginning, or Creation of the viſi- 
ble world ; tobe of duration, _ continuance ; A thing 
now as it were ſubſiſting of it ſelf, and which vaniihes nor, 
nor can vaniſh, or will be re-afſumed _ Bur being, as 
I may ſay, the very Spirit or breath of the Almighty, and 
able to look back towards its original and fountain, is capa- 
ble of ſome new influence, and as I may ſay, regeneration ; 
and ſuch is the Spirit of man. And therefore we in no wiſe 
deny , but that the Spirit of man, may receive ſome new light 
tor its motion, otherwiſe than barely and ſimply by ſenſe, 
the Organ of the body : And that no other, though intel- 
lectual, Spirit, inferiour thereto , can ſodo, or is capable 
loto do. 

Now of created Spirits ſuperiour to our ſelves, or of 
greater Capacity in point of intelle& than our ſelves; as I 
read or hear of none ſave Angels, created all good as well as 
we: ſolcannor conceive, fo any created or circumſcribed 
Spirit, from any power of it ſelf, rointermix it ſelf withour 
Spirit, or ſo move in us, as that it may be properly ſaid, we 
are poſſeſſed with any other Spirit than our own ; and there- 
fore 'tis moſt properly ſaid, (c ) When we are tempted, we are 


drawn 


a 


T be influence of the Holy Spirit confidered. 


drawn away of our own luſts., Though I confeſs I think, obje&s 
may be brought by the aſſiſtance of ſome ſuch ſpirit, and. laid 
down before our ſenſes, or preſented to our fancy, whereby 
our luſt may ſeem to begin ro move, though indeed our luſts 
be the original of our error. 

Bur foraſmuch as our own ſpirit is ſome image of, and has 
is being from the Almighty ; that is one eternal all power- 
ful ſpirit, it being capable by its reaſon ( for no otherwiſe 'ris 
ſo) to diſtinguiſh berween good and evil in ſome meaſure, 
and ro know the will of that almighry One ; Ir doubtleſs 
may be, and is capable alſo, not only to have its reaſon en- 
lighrned from thence, bur to receive ſome ſuch new acceſſion 
of lighr, as that it may not only have a clearer fight of thar 
bountiful Creator, than reaſon is able to afford it ; but be led 
into the paths of truth and righteouſneſs and become acquaint- 
ed with his will : And this we look upon, as , 
by his Holy Spirit, through his Word, one God bleſſed for 
ever. 

Such new acceſſion of light, and ſitth a bleſſed gift as this, 
were the Writers of Holy Scripture ( no doubt) endowed 
withal, whoſe words and ations were in demonſtration of 
the ſpirit, and with power, the effefts whereof, we have 
heard, and beheld, and felc in a great part of this viſible 


world. 
Now for that we have a promiſe, this admirable ſtrange 


effetin man, ſhall not wholly ceaſe, but that God will 
with us to the end of the world; and wetalk much now 2 
days of the light of the Holy Spirit; In may not be amiſs, ſince 
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we have a caveat, (a) Not to believe every ſpirit, and withall (s)1 Jokng.r, 


authority given us to try the ſpirits whether they are of God, for 
every man to try his own ſpirit at leaſt, and ſee whether thar 
of it ſelf, already ſent, be not the ſpirit only, which he ofren 
miſtakes, and vouches for the immediate diftates of the 
Almighty, and calls it a new light, the ſpirit of God with- 
in him, and ſo becomes a little roo bold with the Al- 
mighty. 

| 9.4 afraid it has in ſome men ; and that many a man has {6 
little underſtood himfelf, and leſs his Maker, that he has miſ- 


taken the ſuddain and ſtrange flaſhes of ſome kind of light- 
ing from his own inherent affe&tions for another ſpirit; 


_ 
which feeding with conceit he has brought ro ſuch a flame 
tn himſelf, char ar laſt his craſon-has given place, and approved 

ir 
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What ſpirit is the principle of eAflion. 


it ro be ſomething more, than what is under irs regiment, | 
or correCtion ; even the light of that ſpirit of truth, whereas 
did a man by his reaſon keep a narrow watch over his af- 
fections, it might obſerve every the moſt ordinary afteCtion, 
able ro raiſe its peculiar ſpirit; that is, ſuch a flame in the, 
ſoul, as with the aſſiſtance of the imagination ſhall hurry ir 
wich the body in obedience to it, and force reaſon into a be- 
lief for the preſent, that irs motion is from the light of truth ; 


- of which in time it may ſtand convinced to have been miſ- 


(2) Plal.77. 


6) Ept.4.30- 


lead and miſguided. Wedo not improperly call the produ&t 
of that predominant affe&tion in man, Pride, the Giri of 
pride, and the conſequent thereof the ſpirit of contradiftion, 
and theſe may be the ſpirits which for the preſent enthral 
our reaſon, and make us believe berter of our ſelves, than 
others do of us, and think God worketh in us immediately, 
and of his gracious diſpenſation, that which is effefted by 
our own ſpirit, through his moſt juſt and wiſe proyi- 
dence. | | 

To exclude God, that is, One eternal omnipotent wiſe 
working ſpirit, ont of any a&tion ( eſpecially that which is 
good ) might prove of evil and dangerous conſequence ; Yer 
ſince (a) his way is in the ſea,his paths in the great waters, and his foot- 
ſteps are not known, as is expreſſed; We may be too preſumptuous 
in being roo confident of the knowledge of his preſent manners 
of working in our ſelves. Ido own, itis he, that hath en- 
dowed us all with an intelle&tual mind or Soul, and given 
ſome of us that ſtrength of reaſon, which is in ſome mea» 
ſure capable to ſearch after him, and behold ſome of his ways 
( and doubtleſs _ of the heathen were nor excluded from 
ſuch a ſight) and he has enlightened others by his holy ſpirit, 
rodeclare unto us his good will and pleaſure, which we call 
his Word : And to othersof us, has he by that Holy fpiric 
(with which thoſe holy Writers were inſpired ) given grace 
ro lay hold on that word, and all the a 4 therein. 
Norwithſtanding which, and a ſaving My at. the laſt, we 
may not for the preſent ſafely challenge that good ſpiric of 
God, to bethe ſole or chief guide of all our thoughts and a- 
Eons ; for if it were'{o, then were ir impoſſible for us to err 
( as 1 conceive) which daily we do, and (b) grieve that Holy 
ſpirit ( as is expreſſed ) by which we are ſealed to the day of redem- 
ption.. | | 
\,” There are, as I of my' weakneſs am beſt able ro conceive 


( for 


, 


How God works in men, 17 
for I never ſaw or ſearched Writers on ſuch ſubje& either 
rowards the enlightning or confirming me therein ) four more 
eſpecial ways, by which God worketh over us, and in us. 

1. Byhis common and ordinaty Providence. 2.':By his mer- 
ciful Providence. 3. By his liberal and bountiful Providence. 
4. By his Spirit. 

His ordinary providence, I call that,” which extends over x. 
all the 'works of his creation, as -well irrational as rational ; 
which though irrational bodies are no' ways ſenſible of, or its 
working ; yet has hetherein an eye over then in their bodily 
preſervation, (c) and feedeth the young ravens that call upon him :' (1 pa. 145. 
And within this care or eye of his, are we comprized roo; and * 
no way excluded. OSA» C 

By his merciful ' providence, I mean his withholding us 2. 
from committing thoſe enormous crimes; ro which we are 
prone by nature through the luſts of the fleſh, even _ 
the very lighrof reaſon, which thing perhaps you will term 
his common reſtraining grace ; and this: he extends to Hea- 
theris as well as others, as may be obſerved ih the ſtory 
of (d) Abimelech, and his withholding him from touching ef (46en.0.4. 
Sarah. + IE, 

' By his liberal and bountiful providence I mean this ; That J- 
God having endowed our fouls with that more than ordinary 
gif of reaſon, by which we ſeem originally capable in ſome 

ree or meaſure to diſcern good from evil ; He more eſpe- 
cially overlooks that gift of his, and more eſpecially worketh 
therein, towards the enlightning thereof : So chat of his bounty 
| and goodneſs alone it is, that our humane reafon is at any 
| dime brought to a clearer ſight than ordinary of juſtice,mercy, 
temperance, patience, or the like, and beholds the beauty 
thereof, above their contraries, whereby we imbrace them 
with our affections; and this I hope I may withour offence,al- 
low the name of his Common renewing grace to. In which ſence or 
notion, if any ſhall alledge his capacity of coming to the know- 
ledg of the prefent work of the ſpirit of God in him, I mean nor 
ro contradi&t him ; becauſe I behold every mans reaſon, his 
rational ſoul to be in ſome ſence the ſpirit of God, which being 
enlightned from him a-new,for the inclining the affeftions to 
imbrace that which is morally good, we may more proper- 
ly ſay then; *Tis the ſpirit of God that worketh in us. 
But many Heathens as well as Chriſtians, have doubtleſs in 
great meaſure participated of this grace (for ſo I call it 
6 . now, 


_- - 


1 


(5) Pal. 139- 
7, 


What.the renewing grace of God is * 
now, it being from che mere good will and pleaſure of God 
without any motiye or iaducement frem man) and owned 
the ſame to be his. good work in them, rod yer never ocher- 
wile enlightned, - miſſed. vf the truth, and could not be ſaid 
ro have any light from. his Holy ſpirit; hurt to. err. even tg 
perdition, notwithſtanding the aforementioned fry I, 
and. juſtly to periſh co0,:, For ſuch -isthe wile juſt. diſpoſi- 
tion; of our minds;, and conſequently: our aftions, by thar 
Erernal Majeſty :( from whole ſpirit.( +). David ſeems to in- 
fer we- cannat well go) that everyman, if chere were nor 
ſome default. or ——_ in him, might, receive- the Seal of 
that other Spixir, tþe Holy Ghaſt, as we call it, one God 
bleſſed for ever. However in the end, we ſhall all ſer forth 
his  andif we mils of Ecernal happineſs, we ſhall be- 
hold it ſo much eur own fault, as that we ſhall take upon our 
ſelves ſhame and confulion of face. 
By Spiric., { which is the thing I conceive othex men mean, 
whan they talk of their (enlightening) I mean, lomerhing 
mon than Gog's barely enlightning our reaſon, - os barely 
working through that, His very lighe: of truth, above the 
reach of our reaſon,viz, That Spirit which he has promiſed by 
his worg, # {uch 4s lay bold onchas word by' Faith, and 
ye; without which, we cannot truly believe ; That Com- 
facrer and coreternal wich himſelf, and with the word 
one God bleſed far ever. Which work in man by and from thar 
good Spirit, you ordinarily call, as I ſuppoſe, God's ſpecial 
renewing grace, as is grace of SanQification. And truly , 
at ins — beſo _—_ and plain to ous capaci 
ry by,you, asthat we might rightly diſtinguiſh things there- 
by, 'rwere well and for us : For certajaly thole three 
words, Spirit, Grace and Fab, for want of diſtinguiſhing the 
true {ignification of each in the ſeveral places where they are 
oops Rowe eantfad many exrors, and begat no- little diſputes 
Ws 

Now according to theſe ſeveral workings beforementi- 
oned, do Ithink, we may ſafely invocarr the Divine Majeſty: 
For inſtance, were I about t& take a journy h ſome 
deſart place, frequented with Savage beaſts, or i with 
Robbers, orto paſs ſorne dangerous current ; I do believe 1 
ſhould invocate God in his Almighty power, and providence 
over all his works, to preſerve me from bodily danger. 


Were 


; \ 
How God u to be invocated ? 


W'cre I about to reſort to ſome place or company, in which 
I ſuſpected any allurement or enticement towards the com- 
mitring, of thoſe fa&ts, I found my ſelf moſt inclinableto by 
nature, and which my reaſon had already judged of to be 
© crimes,or ſins ; Ido think I ſhould beg ofhim, in and through 
his goodneſs and mercy, to lay ſome reine upon and over 
my Paſſion, and withhold me from — into thoſe ſnares, 
ro which I found my ſelf moſt prone, and more eſpecially 
ro keep me from preſumptuous fins, leſt they ſhould ger the 
dominion over me. | 

Were I about to enter upon, and execute ſome office or 
place, wherein the good of others as well as my ſelf, might 
depend, and which neceſlarily required a more than ordina- 
ry circumſpeCtion, wiſdom, and prudence, or foreſight in the 
management ; Or were I about to deal with men in any 
action, that might in my preſent opinion require the like : I 
do then think I ſhould implore him in and through his in- 
finite wiſdom to enlighten my underſtanding and reaſon , 
that it might be profitable to others, and that it become not 
clouded through any deſire of gain, or other paſſion, where- 
by I ſhould be hurried away to commir ” unjuſt or un- 


ſeemly a&tion, but that Imight approve my ſelf in the fight 


of all men, diſcreet and righteous. 

Were about any preſent at, whereupon I conceived my 
Eternal eſtate and well-being neceſſarily and conſequently 
depended ; as whether I ſhould go ro Maſs or ſuffer impri- 
ſonment, and my reaſon had weighed both, and could not 
well or readily derermine : I ſhould earneſtly beſeech him, 
through his infinite goodneſs and mercy to all mankind that 
believe in him, to ſend the light of his Holy Spirit into my 
heart to dire&t and guide me therein. fy 

Now in the firſt cale,were I preſerved from imminent and 
apparent bodily danger, I ſhould readily without heſitation aſ- 
[cribe it to his mighty power, who ſtillerh the rageing of the Sea, 
and ſettech bounds to the ſame, ſaying hitherto ſhall thou paſs 
and no further. In rhe GoenSeats, hack [, upon ſome con- 
fideration after, find my ſelf ro have been as it were mana- 
cled, or the courſe of my paſſion diverted by ſome unex- 
pected accident, fo as Idid nor at that time perhaps what [I 
would ; I ſhould impure it to reſtrictive mereyp which is al- 
ways ready to withhold men from finning againſt him. In 
the third caſe, ſhould I, nor only receive applauſe from men, 

Cc 2 but 


(a) 1 Cor. 


| on, and to quiet their reaſon often put them in mind © 


T be danger of «Applying 


but from ſome preſent comfort in my own heart, be ſarisfi- 
ed of my prudent and juſt managery of my affair, I ſhould rea- 
dily impure it to his wiſdom, that y=_ light and under- 
ſtanding to the ſimple. Bur inthe fourth and laſt caſe, what 
ever Election I made, although I owned my EleCtion to be 


guided by God's good providence, I durſt not preſume to 


lay ; it was from his Holy Spirit ( though that might be ) for 
that it was, or ought to be my reaſon, which determined my 
Election, in all appearance, to my ſell. | 

It ſecms to me a matter of dangerous conſequence to play 
with that fire,and call for it down from Heaven upon any ordi- 
nary occaſion,or yer for a man to avouch its moving in himſelf, 
almoſt upon any occaſion.Burt we have thole of late days, -who 
in the deciſion of meaner points than thoſe of Virginity and 
Marriage, ſeem to exceed St. Paul, and nor only (a ) think, bur 
would ſeem to know in their determination thereof, They have 
the Spirit of God. Theſe men I would undeceive if I were able, 
or indeed any one whom I conceiveto be in an error.Bur firſt 
by the way, give me leave to tell you, withour the leaſt 


| perſonal reflection on your ſelf ) whom I never obſerved to 


about ro amuſe men with ſtrange notions, but to inform 
their intelle& in the plaineſt rational way you could for the 
introduction of truth ) This bold affertion of an habitual 
converſe with God by his Holy Spirit, has received, I think, 
if not its firſt riſe and conception, yet its ſtrength and vi- 
r, from our Pulpits or lictle Pamphlets ( ſuch I may call 
Poe ) of Godlineſs: Where ſome men for want of force of 
argument, and dint of reaſon to convince their Auditors or 
Readers of the falfiry of the opinions of that Church, they 
would they ſhould deſert and forſake; have firſt endeayour- 
cd ra ſtrange mazes to elect and faint them in _=— 
the 

promiſe of that Spirir toall Gods Elect, and irs light ro lead 
them in the truth ; and by this means (viz,) other mens (in eſti- 
mation ) blowing ſtrange notions into their heads, has opini- 
on in ſome men uſurped the Chair of reaſon. For do not 
think, that plain. fimple meaning men could ever of them- 
ſelves, or from barely reading of the Scriptures, which con- 
demns pride and every high thought, have raiſed ſo good 
an opinion of themſelves, as to think they were led, almoſt 
in all things, by the very Spirit of God : if they had not ſeen 
their teachers ( who we are ready to agree, reccive their com- 
| miſſhon 


the Spirit of God to every work mm man. 


miſſion from thence ) roo familiar with it. Now whether this too 
often talking of the Spirit in Pulpits, has been a feeding with 
milk,or the ſame be nor a thing of difficult digeſtion, and may 
be of evil conſequence if not well digeſted ; and whether they 
had not done much better, only to have ſmoothed the way for 
the coming of that Spirit, by inſtilling into men the prin- 
ciples of » An juſtice and honeſty, and integriry of life 
and converſation, than talk of its being and effets ( which 
areonly known to God himſelf) I leave to their Conſcience 
( that is their reaſon) who have preached, and do uſually 
preach of it. | 

Such a ſalve there is,as that of the Spirit to comfort us, bur if 
it be too often and ill applied, it may cauſe a Lethargy in the 
ſoul, rather than ought elſe. And ſuch a Sword there is as 
that of the Spirit to beat down our adverſaries withall , and 
indeed it may be ſaid of it, asthat of Goliah (a) There is none 
like it. Burtif men be told of the force of that ſpirirual Sword, 
and have not judgement to diſcern it , They will be prone 
to catch up an imaginary one, ſuch a ſtrange Weapon , 
as they will be able ro puzzle, if not foile their very 
Maſters with. So, as if Godin his infinite and wonderful 
mercy prevent it not, inſtead of a ſpiritual one, every mans 
-— Sword will be drawn againſt his brother ar the 
laſt. 

We have juſtly deſerted, without doubt that infallible Church, 
with the head thereof, for irs ſtrange arrogance of ingroſling 
the Holy Spirit, and preſumption that it cannot err : But me- 
thinks it might be no imprudent caution, or warineſs in each 
of us parcculacy cha we carry not about us every man a Pope, 
as is ſaid, in our belly, which will in time after ſome matu- 
rity, if we take not good heed, break forth, and uſurp the 
Chair, with as great confidence as that, whom art preſent 
we condemn and reject; and at laſt for want of ſtrength to 
defend it ſelf, yield the prerogative to, and ſer upthe old 
one again in his full power and ſtrength. 

Certainly did we believe ſome men enlightned , or 
polleſled afrer the manner they talk of , averring as much a 
real preſence of the Deity in themſelves as the Papiſts do in 
the Sacrament, we ſhould adore them rather than the Hoſt 
( the adoration whereof we equally condemn ) and think gods 
were come down to us in the likeneſs of men. And therein per- 
haps theſe kind of men would not blame us, nox ſeem ſo an- 
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T he Danger of applying the Spirit, 


gry as Paul and Barnabas with the men of Lycaonia. Yet ſurel 
all men are men, and of like paſſion with us; And trul 
*twereto be wiſhed, 'twere not the ſpirit of pride rather than 
ought elſe, which makes ſome of us ſeem to our ſelves, 
(b) not like other men, though we ſeem to thank God for it, as well 
as that Phariſce. 

The Scripture ſeems plain, and I think there is no true 
Chriſtian that ever queſtioned, bur, that the very ſpirit of God, 
that ever bleſſed third perſon in the Trinity, may and does 
(c) dwell in ſome men. Howelſe could a man conſtantly and 
cordially, and pleaſingly retain a belict of that thing which 
his reaſon is not able tro comprehend, nay that which it com- 
bates with, and is ſometimes ready to condemn ( fince no be- 
lief can be without the conſent of reaſon, as I ſhall make 
plainly appear in another place) and therefore my enquiry 
only 1s, 1n relation to its effefts; Whether thereabout we 
do not ofren alledge, that . for its effe&t, which is not its 
effect. 

It is a dangerous thing we are told to fin againſt it, and 
from that ſin, whatſoever it be, good Lord preſerve us ! Now 
this light of the Holy ſpirit, and its ſpecial work in man, 
further than that true faith with its neceſſary concomirants 
is certainly effefted thereby; No man in my opinion, can 
have ſuch an aſſurance 4 at this day, as that he can ſafely 
and without danger avouch it, in any particular caſes of 
aCtion or opinion,to be his immediate preſent guide, much leſs 
with oſtentation challenge it for his peculiar, and reje& and 
condemn others as void of that true light. For as without 
it, Ido believe, there can be no true faith ; ſo too great a con- 
fhdence in any man, of its preſent infallible operation in him, 
as to other matters which neceſlarily depend not thereon, 
is ſome ſign, in my opinion, that his faith is not true, and ſuch 
as it ſhould be. For ſurely he whoſe faith is ſuch, will daily 
and hourly pray for that enlightning grace, and fear he has it 
not, which he who ſeems aſſured of it,negle&s by conlequence 
to-do, | 

Saint Paul concerning ſpiritual gifts, willing not to have us 
—_— ignorant, and about to ſhew us, = there are di- 
verlities of operations, but it is the ſame God, which worketh 
all in all, Giveth us to underſtand, that (d) No man can ſay 


Jeſus is the Lord ; but by the Holy Ghoſt : which thing I do be- 


lieve; but yet Itake his meaning there, ro be, not a bare out- 
ward 


to every work i man. 

ward profeſſion and confeſſion by the tongue ; for ſurely there 
aremany, who have profeſſed Z much, and uttered rar? 
with a clear audible voice, ac that very inſtant they have in- 
tended to-deceive, and with a very intent to deceive; which 
could never be the work of that good ſpirit of truth in them : 
And therefore we cannot take his meaning there to be; other 
than an mtus dicens ; A cordial,and total ( from the whole ſoul ) 
embracing, and laying hold oh that word by faich, as the 
alone Saviour, and fo Lord of the whole world; And this 
ching, we cannor, as of ir ſelf, behold in any man. 

He has given us to underſtand likewiſe in another place, 
thar there are (b) fruts- proceeding from the work of that 
ſpirit, and enumerated ſome of . Fun ; yet fince no man 
now a days can, or will, I think, pretend to any inmediate 
gifr, of (c) diſcernmg the ſpirits ( more than he can or will 
pretend to working of miracles, prophecy, divers kind of tongues 
( withoue ftudy and labour) or the interpretation of tongues, 
which Saint Pasl has linked together in one verſe, and placed 
that gift of diſcerning the ſpirit in the very midft. ) How 
ſhall we judge of the realicy of thoſe fruits, iſe than 
. by our reaſon > And therefore why do men talk to us fo 
much of that bleſled ſpirir, and ſeem to take it unkindly 
we do nor: believe their works proceed from thence, if at any 
time our reaſon, as ſometimes it do's, inform and ſatisfy us, 
they may be, and often are without it. Some of thoſe fruits 
there mentioned by Saint Pax, as temperance, patience, goodneſs, 
G&c. have appeared much more real in many Heathen rhan 
ſome of us,and yer our reaſon is nor m_— that they pro- 
ceeded from any thing more, than hboanbigrabiil of 
God in his providence oyer them ; nar until we have that 
ſpecial gifr of diſceming the ſpirie, can we acknowledge a 
belief of a better fonncain ( it fo good ) in ſome of our pre- 
ſent ſparitualifts, without a breach upon our reaſon, whare- 
ever our charity may incline us to. 

I am ſo far from denying the ofren immediate bleſſed 
effe&s of that ſpiric of truth in the ſoul of a true believer; 
chat I would not be thought to make uſe of my reaſon in 
the leaſt, ſo as to interpole it as a cloud or miſt berween 
that and any mans Soul to obſcure ir, if I could, from the light 
thereof, 1 would ſooner wiſh, or be content, not barely 
to loſe my reaſon, but he changed into a brute as to viſible 
ſhape, than do ir; Yer fince I challenge and own my very 


reaſon, 
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True Faith the effetts of God's ſpirit. 


reaſon; from one and the ſame Godhead however mira- 
eulouſly and diverſly working as ſeveral perſons; I hope 
I may even from that, without offence or grieving that Holy 
Spirit, tell men they may poſſibly err in the opinion of irs 
effes, and through ſome inherens lurking pride, have their 
conceit raiſed to that height as to believe. ( and therefore 
would have us believe) they bare ;the' fruit of that ſpirir, 
when (a) Sedition a work of the feſ is more'manifeſt to our . rea- 
ſon. Indeed Saint Paul has told us the works of the one are 
manifeſt, but not the fruic of the other, though ir has its 
fruits ; and therefore why men ſhould cry u their fruir, ro 
be the undoubred produ& of that ever b ſpirit, until 
they can manifeſt the ſame ſo ro be, and be. able: ro con- 


;vince our reaſon by ſome infallible demonſtration, that it 


could = proceed ought elſe, I find no juſt or ſufficient 

round. | | 
' That true faith ( an inviſible thing and beſt ſeen by works, 
though by any outward work it cannot infallibly be known.) 
is the very effect of that bleſſed ſpirit, we may-ſafely affirm; 
bur further than ſo, I cannot ſee how we can without _—_ 
affirm its immediate operation in us ; or retain 2 poſttive be- 
lief, that any' particular | effe&t wrought by us, or in us, did 
proceed merely from the motion of that bleſſed ſpirit dwel- 
ling in us. If any; it may tomy weak judgement, be in 
ſome ſuch particylar caſe-as this ; when the foul ſometimes 
on the ſuddain beholds as it were at one intuition, all carth- 
ly things as vanity, and rejefts them with a kind of longing 

efire, tro behold ſomewhat that is not ſuch, and to have 
ſome preſent fruition thereof. And this, at ſuch time as 
the "puns ſeem art eaſe and quiet ; and is ſurrounded, and 
as it were courted, with all wordly affluence and proſperity, 
and ſeems to have wordly honours laid down before it, in its 
path ; nor when it reje&ts, and ſeems to contemn thoſe things 
out of a ſullen temper, becauſe ir either cannot attain thera, 


'or iscroſed* in the fruition of them. When this ha | 


cannot think it to be the mere work of the Soul ir ſelf, nor 
of the deity either in any ordinary providence and care over 
it ; but ſome ſpecial grace moving it, and darted as it were 
into it, from that bleſied ſpirit towards beholding an everlaſt- 


.ing true joy by faith. 


Beſides this, there may be other caſes happen, which may 


induce us tothink, .that there is ſomething more than ordi- 


nary, 


+ What may be judged about the Spirit's operation ? 


f 
nary, moves in us from above ; as this; When a man ſhall 


by his reaſon (with the invocation perhaps of divine af- 


ſiltance) have weighed the good and evil of ſome particular 
action, and all circumſtanees in relation thereto as near as 
he can, and concluding of the lawtfulnefs thereof, perhaps 
through the fallacy of ſome covert and latent affeCtion in him, 
ſhall purſuethe ſame ; If afterwards he chance to be ſtopped 
in his full cariere ( not by any audible voice or viſible light, 
as Saint Paul; that is not to be expected now a days, and 
whenever *tis averred, I will determine it the effet of Me- 
lancholy, or which is worſe, averred upon contrivance with 
an intent to deceive, but) by ſome ſecret whiſper as it were, 
or ſuddain conviction of his error, and the light of the truth 
breaking our as at once upon his ſoul on the {uddain, which 
doubtleſs has happened to ſome ment ; I ſhould be ready to 
acknowledge it, as the work of ſome extraordinary fpiric 
from without,and not his own. For this cannot be ſaid to be the 
effect or ſtroke of his own conſcience, that is, the dictates of 
his reaſon contrary to what he ated before : For in this caſe 
he no ways erred againſt that, but, as we pur the caſe, con- 
fulted it, made the beſt uſe of it he could, with an invocation 
of the divine power to enlighten the ſame. Yer in neither 
of theſe cafes, do I think ir {afe or convenient, the party in 
whom ſuch effect is wrought, ſhould. preſently determine ir 
in his own thoughts, to be the undoubted immediate work 
of that good ſpirit within him, leſt if he ſhould err, thoſe 
thoughts embolden him to continue therein againſt the plain- 
+ con are of truth in future, much leſs ro diſcourſe 
and proclaim it to be the very light of that ſpirit of truth 
in him, leſt he induce others ro be led away by every 
fantaſtick light their brain is able ro forge within them- 
ſelves. 

They on whom God himſelf (a) breathed, they on whom 
(b) tongues as of fire viſibly ſate, they who (c) ſaw Chriſt after 
his refurre&ion and had power to (d) work wonders in his name, 
might ſafely make uſe of cheir own tongues, to declare their 
immediate knowledge of the will of that Almighty fpirir, 
and not be thought roo familiar with the Deity, in decla- 
ring its manner of working. But for us to take the fame 
liberty, and caſting aſide all thoughts of moral goodneſs, 
fall ro ralking and deſcribing of that ſtrange admirable et- 
fect ( that being born again of the ſpirit ) ſometimes wrought 
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(are to be uſed in judging of ſuch Operation, 


in-the ſoul of man, which we cannot poſſibly comprehend 


how, . or when, or where it is wrought, may be of dangerous 


conſequence Ithink ; and further to glory, asif we were the 
.only men in theſe latter days on whom this ſpirit is poured, 


is ſuch an arrogance in my apprehenſion, that a ſober Heathen 
might well think us diſtracted. If = would needs glory, 
let us -naake uſe of Saint Pauls own ſubject ready at hand, our 
infirmities ; We ſhall find little elſe if we examine our ſelyes, 
that we have any tenure of, or may call our own,or that we can 
have ſuch knowledge of. 

True faith, as I ſaid, which 1 take to be the peculiar work 
of that ſpirit in man, is ner we Das. a faſt hold on 
the Deity, and proclaims not the body to be the temple of 
the Holy Ghoſt, otherwiſe than by the good works done 
therein ; the 'beholding of| which ( and we can behold them 
as good, though we cannot be infallibly aſſured they always 
proceed from .that ſpirit) is the readieſt way to draw others 
to glorify that God whom we adore ; not to diſſect it, as I 
may ſay, in ordinary diſcourſe, no not in the Pulpit, and tell 
men exactly after what manner the ſpirit of God worketh, 
or ſhould work in us; As if we were as familiarly acquainted 
with that ſpirit, as our own ( which few of us litle regard, 
much leſs underſtand ) that eternal, that omnipotent, that 
incomprehenſible, that.dreadful md may ſay, (for certain- 
ly no man can ſeriouſly exerciſe his thoughts thereabour with- 
out fear and trerabling) by whoſe breath we are as eaſil 
conſumed as made, therefore let us fear to be too bold with 
it. | 

Well ! can it be any offence againſt that good ſpirit, for a 
man to behold his own unworthineſs ? to doubt or fear its 
abſence ? or toqueſtion whether we miſtake not ſome pleaſing 
motion of our own ſpirit, for it? *Tisnot the preſent com- 
fort we receive from our cogications, nor yet our ations, 
that is any infallible ſiga that we have thoughe or ated 
from that good ſpirit merely; *Tis an infallible ſign rather, 
that we have not wilfully a&ted againſt the preſent ſuperinten- 
dent of our own ſpirit, our reaſon, and that is the utmoſt we 


can be aſſured from thence. 


| may mean well, and pleaſe my ſelfwith the ſincerity of 
my preſent cogitatjons inrelation to this very ſubject of the 

ſpirit; think 1 have ſpoken the words of how and ſobernels; 
yet it would bea ſtrange preſumption in me ( though I ac- 
knowledge 


e Miſtakes about the operation of the Spirit, 


knowledge the favourable aſſiſtance of a divine power in 
every good thought ) to affirm that good ſpirit more eſpecial- 
y working in me, unleſs I could be able to convince the 
world, relt aſſured roo my ſelf, of the indubitable truth 
of that which I have ſaid : Burt that Ido nor, [I rather fear I 
have in many particulars thought amils ; and ſurely he who 
has not that fear always moving in him, is very arrogant, 
and who has it, muſt neceſſarily diſcard ſuch high thoughts 
in himſelf,at leaſt he muſt keep them from reigning in him. 

Have not many men thought, they have' done God good 
ſervice in ſome action, and yet repented them of the action ? 
Have not every of us now and then pleaſed our ſelves with 
beholding as we thought the light of ſome divine truth, which 
upon ſecond cogitations, and ſecond weighing, we have re- 
jeRed as our own falſe conceipt : and ſeemed to be angry 
and vexed with our ſelves ( which is the chief ingredienc of 
repentance ) for receiving or allowing ſuch an opinion ? Now 
as it is impoſſible to err from the immediate light of that good 
ſpiric, ſo Iam confident God was never ſo unkind to any, as 
to ſuffer any inward vexation of mind, in relation to the em- 
bracing of that he immediately inclined the mind to, by his 
Holy ſpirit. And therefore let not ſome honeſt well-meaning 
men ( as doubtleſs there are many ) from the preſent com- 
fort they receive of the integrity or innocency of their own 
heart, be induced andere ſong ofrequiem, as I have men- 
tioned, chanted to them from others) ro think that all that 
which they for the preſent verily believe, is the demonſtration 
of that ſpirit of truth, dwelling in them. There isa vaſt and 
wide difference, berween God's working in and through our 
ſpirit by his providence,as I have mentioned, and by his Holy 
ſpirit; We may err by the firſt | ( and thoſe errors foreſeen by 
him are ordered to his glory) but never by the ſecond; 
nay, give me leave to ſay as well as think, we may wilfully 
fin by God's providence ; Not that he is the author of fin, 
bur by leaving us ſometimes unto our ſelves, he ſo, after a 
manner as it were leads us mto temptation, which we are taught 
to pray againſt by one that well knew our infirmities in the 
fleſh, though he ſinned not. And therefore 'twere well we 
miſtake not the one for the other. 

There is no raan that I know, ſo uncharitable to think any 
good meaning Chriſtian man wholly devoid of that goos 


ſpirit; But withes that from thence, he may in due time, have 
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Whence ſuch miſtakes often ariſe * 


a clear ſight of the truth. A thing at preſent very remote 
from the proſpect of the beſt, or wiſeſt of us : Let him 
be but ſo charitable to himſelf, as tro wiſh the ſame; We 
have our deſire; He lays afide his preſent confidence and 
boaſting. 

* There are many well-meaning men, and of a ſeeming 
humble ſpiritto themſelves, who are ready perhaps, therefore, 
ro impure all their good thoughts to the work of that good 
ſpirit in them, but I wiſhcheir own ſpirit deceive them not ; 
For I take this deluſion to ariſe, not always, or ſo common- 


ly, from humility, and the love of truth, as it does from 


ſecret pride, and the love of liberty. Saint Paul has told us, 


(2Corin, (a) Where the ſpirit of the Lord is, there is liberty, and if we are 


+17. 
(i) Galat. 5. 
18. 


(:) Galat. 5- 


(Fx Peter 2. 4 cloke of maliciouſneſs. And for the Law,we n 
16- 


(b) led thereby we are not under the law. This pleaſes us ſo in 
a literal ſenſe, that we are ready to let go our reaſon, to be- 
lieve we have the ſpirit ro guide us in all things. But we 
might rationally ſuſpect, that thoſe who harp to us ſo much 
upon that —_ would rather enflave us to themſelves. As 
for liberty, we have enough already in any ſence, and 'ris well 
if we uſe it not, either (c) for an occaſion to the eſp or (d) for 

not fear, or . 
deſire to be exempr from it, *tis fulfilled in one word the ſame 


(+) Gala. . Apoſtle tells us, (e) and that one word, is Charity; a thing 


14+ 


chiefly ro be recommended to all, which I have in- 
ſiſted upon elſewhere, and which I pray God ſend us through 
that ſpirit : and then we ſhall not bite and devour one ano- 
ther under colour of I know not what ſpirit ; perhaps through 
the very ſpirit of deluſion. ; 

In all fins or offences, we ſay the underſtanding, the will, 
and the affeftions, are all, more or lels faulty ; but where 
the will is moſt too blame, there is the offence ever the 
greater. Now if it be an offence to vouch the Holy ſpirit upon 
every ſmall occaſion, and to play with it, as we may ſay, in 
roo familiar a diſcourſe of it; Men had necd take great care 
and heed, that their will be not moſt to blame in that caſe. 
I think you will not, and I dare not, go about to define, what 


that fin is, which totally excludes us from mercy; Butifany 


man upon examination of that deceitful thing, his heart, 
ſhall chance to find, he has at any time, upon any wordly 
deſign whatſoever, pretended ſome light from that Holy ſpi- 
ric ; Or ſo much as indeavoured to obſcure the light of —_ 
in others (which is able ro ſhery unto ſubjects their duty of 


v obedience, 


i 


The proceeding of the mere Naturaliſt confidered. 


obedience, that (f) there is no power but of God, and the powers 
that be, are ordamed of God) by amuzing them therewith, 
and this for the advancement of himſelf, in place, power, 
or dignity, whether that we call remporal, or that we call {pi- 
ritual ; I will be bold to tell him, he has been very prefump- 
ruous, and has committed a great offence. 

Well theſe rwo forts of perſons I firſt mentioned, the mere 
Spiritualiſt, and the mere Naturaliſt, are thoſe, whom we ſhall 
ſcarce meet with in company, but we ſhall receive a challenge 
from; As to the firſt I have ſaid ſomewhat, bur properly to 
hold a diſpute againſt him we cannot ; either we muſt den 
his premiſles, which we are unwilling wholly to do, or elle 
we muſt neceſlarily grant him his concluſion. For the other, 
ſo much a Sadducee,as not to believe Angel or Spirit, other than 
his own, if that ; and reſolving to believe nothing without 
a plain demonſtration ; We muſt) not provoking that ſpirit 
of his, of which he thinks himſelf the only maſter, and we 
think he is therein deceived) anſwer him at his own weapon, 
reaſon, ( and indeed we have none other as of our ſelves) and 
argue with him in calm manner, if at all; not philoſophi- 

ly, not Ariſtotelically, bur as rationally, and as plainly, and 
as perſwaſively, as we can, or are able, leaving the ſucceſs to 
- guidance of that good ſpirit, in which we our ſelves already 

lieve. 

"Tis a ſtrange thing, a man ſhould admit of any ordi- 
nary inference, or any indifferent argument 4 probabili, as 
we ſay, to ſatisfy his reaſon, and raiſe a belief in any caſe, 
but that which is of greateſt concera to him, the belief 
whereof would only do him good, and which could nor, 
if upon a falle ground, poſſibly prejudice him, or do him 
hurt. If Iſhould begin to talk of the nature of the elements, 
how each ſeveral one, as we divide them, hath in ir ſome 
latent quality, or virtue, of the other; And that ſome par- 
ticular ſpecies of one, participates ſo much with, or is of 
ſuch cognation, as we may ſay, with the other, that from 
ſome little reflexion or light from that other, it ſhall ina man- 
ner change its quality, and ſeem to be quire another thing 
than what it was: And then tell one of theſe kind of men 
ſome ſuch ſtrange ſtory of m_ as Plutarch do's, A kind of 
a ſulphureous fartiſh ſoil co be found, which taken our of the 
body of the earth, and brought to light, ſhall forthwith at a 
great diſtance from any fire, take flame from thence, and 

become 
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become of thenature of fire it ſelf, conſuming every thing 
about it; there is little doubt, but I might, without demon- 
ſtration to ſenſe, obtain credit therein. Now fince we cannot 
make our, that our ſoul ( conſcious of its being, and capable 
ro enquire after the nature or original of its own and other 
beings) is the bare produtt of fleſh and blood ; or that ir 
can be actuated from thence, towards thele kind of enquiries ; 
Why ſhould not theſe men as readily believe that there is ſome 
ſpirit or intelleftual mind, far above our own, from whence 
our own receives ſome influence, or agitation, and by which, 
it is diſpoſed, ordered or governed ? 

I dare appeal tothe ſecrets of any one of theſe mens hearts, 
their conſcience, if they pleaſe to allow of that term ; Whe- 
ther or no, if I ſhould havedone him ſome great or grievous 
injury, ſuch as, after all ineffeftual indeavour of revenge, 
ſhould lye heavy upon his ſpirit, or leave a ſting there, 
he ſhould not by a kind of ſecret wiſh, ſeem to invocae 
(for we will not imagine he has ſo much of the Chriſtian 
Tenet in him yet, as wholly to forgive all offences, and 
return good for evil) ſome Nemeſis, or reſort to ſome fe- 
cret revenger of evil, to puniſh my injuſtice towards him ? 
On the other fide, ſhould I beſtow ſo many gifts, heap fo 
much kindneſs, and do ſo many good turns to that man, 
as after all indeavours of requital in point of gratitude, 
he ſhould find he were in no wiſe able ro make me ſuf- 
ficient recompence or amends, he ſhould not by a like 
ſecret wiſh invocate ſome good power above his own, 
for a reward upon me? If in either of theſe caſes, he 
thinks he ſhould ſo do, or upon examination of himſelf, 
finds he has ar any time ſo done, in like caſes; then ſurely - 
he naturally, as I may ſay, believes that, which in word he 
denies, Viz, Thar there is ſome ſpirit above our own ; for 
if he verily believed from his heart, there were no ſuch 
thing,as ſome all-knowing,all-powerful,and all-ſufficient ſpirit, 
a juſt rewarder of good and evil, ſuperintendent over us; it 
were the moſt ridiculous thing imaginable for him barely 
ro wiſh ( nay he could not wiſh) me good or evil. Bur 
it he has unawares by his own ſpirit recourſe to ſome invi- 
ſible power, why ſhould he nor confeſs (which he often ſwears 
by unawares too ) that there is a God ? 

Now though it may ſeem here from the preſent purpoſe, 
give me leave to ſay in this place, that it is ſome conkir- 

mation 


T be Spirit of Brutes ar not but by Senſe. 


mation of my opinion in relation to the ſoul of brutes proceed- 
ing barely from their blood, and vaniſhing therewith ( which 
thing I mean to inſiſt upon more at large in ſome other diſ- 
courſe) that ir makesno foreign appeal in any caſe, nor uſes 
any weapon bur bodily. I do here think, that God may puniſh 
us for theabuſe of brute creatures, and that their blood may 
ſeem to cry for vengeance ; bur -it cries only ſilently, not in- 
rentionally from > : For although we bo really perceive, a 
kind of gratitude as well as revenge, in many creatures beſides 
man ; yer we cannot obſerve,no;nor ſuſpect upon juſt ground, 
any recourle they have in proſecution of their love or anger to 
any fuperior power above themſelves, I do not think mySpaniel 
ever wiſhed me good or evil ;if I could conjecture there were 
-ymprecatory thoughts in any creature ſave man (and the weak- 
eft of men has them) Iſhould forthwith renounce and recant 
my preſent opinion of the annihilation of their ſpirit after 
death. For if that ſpirit of theirs, can wander out of the hody, 
any other ways than dire&ly by ſenſe ; it certainly neither 
vaniſhes with the body, nor can be ſaid to be mortal. 

There are many ſuch like cafes as aforementioned of 
ſome ftrange foreign work in the ſoul of man, which have 
occurred ro my mind, faffcient as I thought to convince 
any Arheiſt of the falfiry of his affertions in point of the 
original of all chings, and the government or be} ane of all 
viſible creatures, more eſpecially our ſelves ; Bur leſt I ſeem 

utlty of what1 condemned inmy former Epiſtle, 1 ſhall for- 
ro {iſt thereupon, and leave all ro that attribute, that ſu- 
perabundant ftream flowing from the Deity, and which is 
overall its works, its mercy and loving kindneſs towards man. 
And however any of us think or believe, either of onr ſelves, 
or ought elſe in relation to our ſelves for the preſent ; it can be 
no uncharitable wiſh or deſire, nonor fooliſh one I hope ; that 


before we ceale to be as we are, that is, have finiſhed the race 


of all fleſh, we may ſo think and a&t, as that ar the end of that _ 


race, we mils not of eternal reſt, body and ſpirit. 

But if theſe two kinds of men amongſt us, I have often 
thought, could be brought ro ſome moderation ( ſhall I ſay 
roa reconcilation, for they are oppoſites) it might prove an 
happy thing for this Ifland. And truly I cannot imagine a 
readier way to reconcile them than to perſwadeevery of the 
Leaders in each opinion, if we could prevail therein, now and 
then to withdraw himſelf from all company, and ſeriouſly 

 _ conſider 
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conſider himſelf, ( our ſpiritualiſts with the invocation of 
divine aſſiſtance, though the other not ) have fome<ational 
diſcourſe, or intercourſe with himſelf alone in _ his 
aſt ations or opinions, after what ſtrange manner his 
loul has worked 2 Nor only why his will and affections 
have purſued and imbraced that, which his intelleCt has re- 
jected; but why his intelle& without apparent cauſe from 
wichour, ſhould fometimes reje&t that, which ar other times 
it receives, and receive' that which ar other times it rejects ? 
Whether that be not guided by affetion fometimes, as well 
as affeftion by that ? Or whether they with the imagina- 
tion have not wrought together of themſelves, for want of 
a better guide, rather than of any ſpirit from above > And 
what is that we ſeem to drive at all our lives and why ? 
With many ſuch like enquiries. This I call a buſy ſolicude, 
and recommend it ( if that may move ought ) as the readieſt , 
way for ſome little light of trurh which we pretend to, buc 
roo much, to break in upon the ſoul. 

And O that ſome men would with their reaſon, and the 
ſpirit in conjunction together, if that might be, mug and 
impartiallywiew and conſider their imperfeCtions; the daily 
errors and lapſes of their own foul, whether through the 
precipitance of paſſion, or otherwiſe howſoever. Then ſure- 
ly, notwithſtanding they might truſt ro the merits of a Sa- 
viour through that bleſſed Spirit ; I dare fay they would not 
boaſt of its daily effefts in themſelves, nor go about to per- 
{wade others of its daily motion in them, clean contrary 
to reaſon, and ſo much: difference and diſtinguiſh themſelves 


trom all others by the ſpirit only. 
I know no hurt this rational ſolitude could do our Anti- 


| Atheiſts, and ſuch asalmoſt deify themſelves. I do not obſerve 


thoſe great ſpiritualiſts much given to melancholy ( a thing 
which ſers the imagination on work without any reaſon 
at all, and from which I confeſs there may be much 
danger in ſolitude) they are generally buſy and medling 
enough, and over and above their inſpiration, aſſume and 
challenge to themſelves a great deal of rationality beyond 
other men. They have their reaſon ready at hand, and ſure- 
ly wemuſt needs allow them ſtrength of reaſon, if the greateſt - 
policy or ſubrilty be always the produdt of the Rad reaſon 

(which I cannot think but the looking beyond and beholding 


all policy as vain, tobe it) and then that reaſon of theirs, if they 
would 


Solitude of $ ingular Vſe; 


would firſt oy aſide all prejudice and paſſion, might in an 
humble ſolicude work that ,which in the end might bring 
them truer comfort, than what they at preſent feel, or pretend 
to, from the ſpirit. | 

». But. they are not the men, to whom I would chiefly re 
commend ſolitude ; leſt from thence they feed their paſſions 
I, their reaſon, rather than ſubdue them thereby, as'ir 


often happens : Ir.is the plain downright Atheiſt, reſo vedin 


company to believe nothing without a plain demonſtration; + 


and who perhaps alone with himfelf, might from himſelf re- 
ceive a kind of demonſtration. - ' | 
Men may pronouncea V4 fol: but fo long as a nians rea- 
ſan is able upon occaſion, to pur a ſtop ro the career of his 
imagination and not only fuffer it to ramble beyond ſenſe, 
bur even contrary ro ſenſe ( in which cafe only it is we 
are ſubject ro deſtroy our own bodies) We do think not- 
withſtanding God's wiſe and provident care of a companiort 
for man in the creation, . and the advantage obs 
fort we receive from company above all other. creatures, le 
may be good for man to be, ſometimes alone. | 
« It matters not much, who was the firſt Author of that 
aying, Nmwnquam minus folus; quam cum ſolus, whether Scipio 
the African, & an lay if io be - conſideration ir 
found to have no lefs of weight in ir; than ahy of thoſe 
of the Sages. Surely we muſt needs think upon 'weigh- 
ing, it proceeded from a more than ordinary Irvine foul, 
and one who from folirude found ſomewhat of enjoyment 
more than ordinary. Scipio, if we believe hiſtory, received 
as great and publick applaufe, from publick 'a&tion, - as any 
man whatſoever, and. might have pleaſed and enjoyed 
himſelf ( we may well think) in company as rriuch as 
' any man; And therefore if it were he, we might the ra- 
ther give creCit to the ſaying, and hope to find that coms 
y, and complacency in ſolitude, we never yer found. This 
et me tell any man, that he who conſiders his paſt a&tions by 
himſelf; ſearches rationally into himſelf, if he once come 
to behold his own imperfections (and that ſight he will not miſs 
of, if his intellect be nor ſtrangly bewitched by his affetions) 
he will from thence fly in defire, to find out and behold ſome- 
what that is perfe&t, which if he ſhould nor at prefent do ( as [ 
2m almoſt aſſured he will do in fine) thar lictle acquaintance he 
gets with himſelf, will otherwiſe find him imployment ſufh- 
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cien'770 verify that ſaying of Scipio; And this is the thing I would 
always have ſpecially recommended to —_— 
We have an Engliſh ex n, in relation to a delirium, 
e ngl wang , 


or dotage, of being (a) out ſelves ( we ſo tranſlate 
pelr? Tie5hey OF inſanis Paul) and truly he who travels all the 
warld over in queſt of an original cauſe of all things, and 
losks not into himſelf, is, in my opinion, as well really and 
truly, as literally ſo : "Tis a ſtrange thing one would think, 
men in their ſearch after God ſhould go furtheſt from him ; 
run to the leaſt, and I think, moſt inconſiderable particle of 
his creation, and fanſie atoms to be the cauſe of mind, with- 
out a mind. No, it muſt be a greater mind, that is the cauſe 
of a leſſer mind, and a perfe& mind of an imperfe& mind : 
vee our ſelves ſeem neareſt to a Deity, and what ſhould we 
go further to ſearch for ir? A man's own foul is, in my opi- 
nion, that glaſs, which narrowly looked into, ſhews not 
only ir ſelf unto irs ſelf, but ſomething beyond it and above 
it. Didever any man obſerve the motion of his ſoul, and rr 
at that time ſee his ignorance, and impute folly ro ſome of 
his ations? And can he behold ignorance and folly, and 
not believe there is ſome ſuch thing as knowledge, or perfe&t 
wiſdom 2 Can he obſerve his own weakneſs, without ac- 
knowledging ſome abſolure power? Can he find ſuch a 
thing as falſhood in himſelf, and nor believe there is truth? 
Can he obſerve himſelf ſometimes harſh and cruel, and not 
acknowledge that there is ſuch a thing as mercy ? Did he 
never injure man? and if that eſcape not his ſight, how will 
he beable to deny, but that there is ſuch a thing as juſtice ? 
and fo for the like. Why, give me leave to tell him, Know- 
ledge, Wiſdom, Power, Truth, Mercy, Juſtice, Love, 
Goodneſs, and the like (for 1 __—_ may ſafely affirm, as 
well as ſome Philoſophers, that there is morality in the na- 
eureof God, and thar his happineſs conſiſts as well in good- 
neſs, as in power and knowledge) uniced in one eternal mind, 
is that God, which we adore ; not through amazement,and 
outof a confounded aſtoniſhment, beftowing thele attributes 
on him, bur rationally believing, chey are eſſentially com- 
pleat and perfe&t in ſuch mind, of which ours is ſome image 
or ſhadow, bur now dark and imperfect. 

Moſes brings in God himſelf ſpeaking after this trange man- 


(s) Gen- 6-3- ner, (a) My ſpirit ſhall not always ſtrive with man, and this came 


to paſs at ſuch time, as men began to multiply on the face of the 
| earth, 


will lead him to 4 Deity. 


earth, and this happy ſolicude, God and a mans ſelf, ſeem- 
ed'to be rejected for viſible company: The citing any 
books of Moſes to an Atheiſt, will *tis likely, prove to lit- 
tle purpoſe, perhaps he may ſay Moſes was an Impoſtor , if nor 
worle; and to talk of God's ſpirit under any notion, whe- 
ther grace of illumination, or ſanfification, &c. will be 
ro as little purpoſe, until a man has ſome knowledge of 
his own ſpirit. I will only fay this more; That if any 
man pleaſe to follow my advice and withdraw: himſelf a 
little from the world, and all company in an humble 
manner in relation to enquiry on that ſubject Himſelf; How 
himſelf fo intelleftual ? from whence and whom himſelf > 
or the like, he may perchance find a ſtriving or ſtrugling 
within himſelf, in relation to that other ſubje&t martter, 
God: Whether it be his own ſpirit, or ſomewhat elſe 
that ſo ſtrives or ſtruggles in him, I will leave to his 
own determination. This I am ſure of, chat upon ſuch 
withdrawing and ſearch, he will be afraid there is ſome 
ſuch thing as a God, and I believe for that preſent inſtanr 
would venture a conſiderable ſumm, for the return of an 
infallible aſſurance, there were no ſuch thing ( and he is z 
moſt inſenſible man that would venture a farthing to be ſecured 
from that which his reaſon plainly tells him is impoſſible, ſays that 
moſt excellent (b) Author, whom I had rather cite than 
ſeem to rob, though ſuch notion came into my head as of 
ic ſelf before reading him J and why then ſhould he nor 
confeſs his fears and jealouſties? Thoſe fears and jealouſies 
are an heavy nauſeous burthen to the ſoul, retained and 
kept in ; but caſt up, and' diſcharged in that manner, will 
cauſe very much preſent eaſe, and may fit and prepare the 
foul, to let into it a more pleaſing and cordial belief in rela- 
tion to a Deity, than ſuch an one as that of Felix which only 


makes it tremble. 


[ doubt not but you have ſometimes, as well as I, thought 


on the madneſs of the people, and more eſpecially, theſe 
rwo {ceming kind of oppolite mad-men I have mentioned, 
both equally bold with God, the one avouching him, as the 
ſole and immediate ſpring of all his good (and fuch he is 
ready to term any or moſt of his own, whatever they ſeem 
to others) thoughts, and motions, and that in an high and ad- 
mirable ſenſe and notion, not in his providence but by his 


very ſpirit. The other denying that he is at all, or that 
C73 there 
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T he way to quiet Diſputes. 


there is any ſuch thing as either. What either of theſe believeT 
know nor, or whether any of them really and cordially be- 
lieves what he ſays, I know not. Burt whatſoever either of 
them believes, *rwere to be wiſhed, for peace ſake amongſt 
us, they ſometimes would be more {paring of their ſpeech, 
eſpecially the latter; And I think he might in prudence ſoon- 
eſt be filent, becauſe I cannot judge of any great dclign 
he ſhould have to gain proſelytes, whatever the other may. 
Bur the beſt way to quiet them both, is, I have thought and FA 
think, nor to provoke them over much, but leave them a little 
ro themſelves, that ſo by degrees, they may through Gods 
providence over us, ſcem to be at quiet of themſelves. And 
I beſeech almighty God that none of us, ever provoke other 
in the way of diſpute, out of ſome ſecret lurking paſſion, 
the love of ſomewhat elfe, rather than the love 1; truth, 
the fight whereof if we are once ſo happyas to behold, 
and can but retain any glimmering light thereof, the ſame will 
reduce us to unity #4 mind, and not ſet us at diſcord and 
variance. 

Shall I in the concluſion of this Epiſtle, plainly tell you 
the reſult of ſome of my ſolitarythoughts in'relation to the flu: 
_ motion of our ſpirit here ? 

T 


at though it be governed, and enlightned in ſome 


. caſe, by that good ſpirit of. God, the very eternal ſpirit 


of truth, yet it is unſafe and dangerous for us to conclude 
when and how far we are thereby actuated, further than the 
bare embracing that eternal word by faith, as the alone Saviour 
of the world. 

That the providence of God may be ſafely averred and 
afhirmed in all things, and that it is, or may be viſible to 
all men, and he who beholds it not in ſome degree, is not ra- 
tional. 

That were there not ſome foreign,or, operative power rule- 


ing in, and over our ſpirit, beſides what is natural, or what 


we call nature, ( that is any abſolute power it has of it (elf ) 
it. could not, notwithſtanding any preſent luſt of the fleſh 
or eyes, bedrawn any wiſe to promote any at, the inevita- 
ble conſequents whereof ( viz the diſquiet of ir ſelf, and 
diſcaſe of the body) it naturally loaths and abhors upon 
conſideration. And that conſequent certainly every ſoul 
more or leſs foreſces in all - inteſtine dividon and civil 


War. 
Thar 


T be imperfefion of Man's knowledge. 


That he, who conſiders our late p:{t troubles, and the mad- 
neſs of the people then, may ſafely conclude, our puniſhmene 


therein, was from God's juſt — for our fins, in his 


rovidence; And that if he thinks there was any thing of 
his ſpirir therein, as was then much pretended, or contributing 
or aſſiſting thereto, he is beſtdes himſelf. 

Thar iFhe like madneſs now beginning to poſſeſs us again, 
perhaps through the general neglect of our ordinary duty to 
God,or the like, break not out into open rage and hoſtility,l will 
withour heſitation afhrm tis the merciful providence of God 
alone, and what we can ſcarce rationally expect, beholding our 
ſelves to fin ſo much againſt the light of reaſon. And thus 
much may any man fee. 

\That the ſoul of the wilſeſt man, at beſt receives but a dim 
and ſhort ſight of the truth of things and cauſes ; that if 
ſuch ſight at any time happen through the goodneſs and bounty 
of the Deity, it is apt to vaniſh again on the ſuddain, by rea- 
ſon of the interpoſition of ſome clouds arrifing from the 
fleſh; ſo as the ſoul cannot long behold it, nor know where 
to fix, but in faith of ſome future clearer viſion. 

That (a) Man cannot find out the work that is done under the Sun : 
becauſe though a man labour to ſeek it out ; yea further,though a wiſe man 
think to know it, yet ſhall he not be able to find it. Bur to believe 
there is wiſdom, and truth, and juſtice, and mercy, in ſome 
one eternal mind, and that the judge of all the earth muſt 
needs do righ:,is almoſt a neceſlary conſequence raiſed in the 
ſoul of man, upon any humble ſearch into himſelf, and char 
(b) the whole duty of man is no difficult thing to know. 

Thar even Solomon whom we agree to be endowed with the 
{pirit of truth as well as naturally wile, appears to me in thar 
excellent book intituled the Preacher, ro have had his ſoul ar a 
ſtand, and in a maze, not knowing where to fix in the demon- 
{tration of any certain wordly courſe that ours might follow ; 
Bur that he ſeems to allow its guidance by the providence of 
God, rather than his ſpirit : For if it were guided by the latter, 
it could not ſo often err, neither then would he call all ics works 
vanity. 

That the ſpirits of men are then moſt keen, and molt ſharp 
ſet rowards. the world,and moſt likely to reſemble the hawk, 
or the birds of prey, when there is moſt talk of the dove ; and 
that we are willing to hide our ſelves under that ſhadow, 


though we have little of the light, of truth. 


That 
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(s) Plal. 218. 
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(5) Verſe 22. 
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T he beſt Security in troubleſem times. 


That ſome mens outward profaneneſs and publick contempt 
of God, ſeems ground ſufficient in juſtice for our puniſhmenc 
by the hands of thoſe, who, driving at wordly deſigns, only 
pretend to honour him. And that if thoſe in authority way 
vigilant care,to ſee the very form of godlineſs better obſerved ; 
thoſe pretenders to it, in humane probability could not have 
obtained thoſe advantages of alluring and drawing the vulgar 
to their ſide, asnow they have. 

That in the miſery of civil diſſenſion, we ſhall be all more 
or leſs involved ; the Atheiſt, the fpiritualiſt, ec. and ever 
of us, more or leſs ſhall feel the ſmart of it in the end, whart- 
ever any of us aim at preſent; that though there ſeem a 
neceſſity of offences, yet there isa conſequent woe particu- 
larly attending every offender ; and theretore we ſhould all in- 
deavour to be void of offences towards God and towards 
man; and prevent, if we can, that ſtorm which ſeems to 
hang over us. But if it be otherwiſe decreed ; then we who 
leem ſpectators only ( but ſpe&ators only, we arenor, ſince 
we are ſinners) and neither deny God in word to provoke 
him to ſhew himſelf in our puniſhment, nor boldly vouch 
him in his ſpirit to cover the luſt of our fleſh; have this ready 
and open paſlage to fly unto God, until our calamities are 
over-paſt, His juſt, and wiſe, and merciful providence. And 
this certainly muſt neceſſarily be the door or (a) gate of the 
Lord, as is expreſſed for every man ( if ever he enters ) to enter 
in, and truly behold that (b) ſtone which the builders of this world 
refuſe. For in the inſtant of perſonal aMlition, chaſtiſement or 
correftion, I dare confidently aver the Atheiſt will neither bold- 
ly deny God, nor the ſpiritualiſt boldly ingroſs him; bur 
both own him as he is, juſt, and wiſe, and wonderful in all his 
doings, and to be feared, To whom be Glory, exc. 


EPIST. 


T be weakneſs of the Mind of Mat. 


EPIST. IIL 


Wherein the Author fets down ſome further grounds and s of 
his opinion of the mortality, or utter annubitation of the Souls of 
brutes wpon their death 1 And there mdeavours to clear himſelf 
of all ſeeds and primciples of Atheiſm, wherewith that apiniou ſeems 
taxed, in a certain preſented hum by the ſaid Dean. 


Hat Soul which pries ito things even below, and infe- 
rior fo irs ſelf, do they ſeem ar firſt never fo ordinary, 
mean, and obvious, and be ir clear-ſighted as may be; ( and 
perhaps from the cleareſt ſight the ſooneſt) will at length, if 
ie dwell long on any ſubje&, begin ro ef, and ſuſpe&t ir 
ſelf of dimneſs and weakneſs, and that is ſomething 
more in every Creature, than it is able to diſcern or compre- 
hend : andif . reſolve not into a blind kind of chance, or = 
a in occule qualities, it will own one Almighty wiſe, an 
porn fr aan. Being, or exiſtence ; and re þ reſting ic 
ſelf, will dare to aſſume no knowledge bur conjectural, and 
ſeeming probable ; -that is no more than -belicf. This ism 
preſent thought, and confeſſion, Bur becauſe in m Treatils 
De Anima, 1 might ſeem to you a little too poſitively to aſſert 
the ſoul of Beaſt w_ age nb. of a _—_ rarified 
to a rtion, and wit = hing, and upon the 
Aifſolation thereof becoming ana te, we rocally ark 
I am now deſirous to declare unto you a lirtle more fully the 
grounds of my opinion thereabout ; And he rather, becauſe 
in that little diſcourſe we had together, I received this only 
Querie from you ; How an intellectual ſpirit, could naturally 
ariſe out of a material or bodily ſubſtance ? And if the ſame 
were an infuſed ſpirit, and not part of the body, how the 
ſame with the body ſhould ceaſe to be or move ? A Querie 
perhaps only made , to hear what anſwer a plain rational 
man without learning would make to it; and though a cu- 
rious one, and ſuch, as Iacknowledg my ſelf alrogerher un- 
fit to reſolve, or ſo much as to handle, yer I have made this 
further adventure in reference thereto. 
Truly Sir, I am not, or ever was, fo poſitiveia any aſſer- 
tion of my own, or ſo enamour'd therewith, as not to ſuſpect 


my ſelf of fallibiliry, and whenever I conſider the ſoul of 
| beaſt, 
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(a) Pal. 164- 
24. 


{b) ver. 30- 
(9 ver. 25+ 


The Spirits of Brits a® Mechanically. 


beaſt, with thoſe excellent faculties ir is endowed , I can- 
not but wonder at, and admire, and extol the God of Na- 
ture, who was pleaſed to ordain, That from ſuch individu- 
al corporate ſubſtances, there ſhould ſpring ſo muth of intel- 
let, eſpecially ro be ſeen in many of them, as might ſeem 
to be, rather a ſpecial gifr, and emanation from t Spirit 


| (alwayes and every where moving, and which was once ſaid 


more locally to morve upon the face of the waters) than any pecu- 
liar eſſence of fo rare framed bodies. But yer I am not ſa- 
tisfied, nor methinks could eafily be convinced in reaſon, 
Thar therefore there is any duration of ſuch Spirit, after the bo- 
dy is again converted to ea | 

© Thar Spiritus Mundi, ( if I may ſo term our God and Crea- 
tor bleſſed forever ) is every where, and moves every where, 
by his Original fiat : (a) His works are manifold, in wiſdom hath he 
made them all; Bur yet withour offence I hope, or any breach 
in that reaſon he hath given us above other creatures, we may 
conjetture, his emanartions are not all alike. If in relation to 
brutes (for of ſuch David there ſpeaks) (b) When he letteth his 
breath go forth, they are created, and ſo the face of the earth is renew» 
ed; Ckpnnny be a reaſſumption, and (c) taking away again 
of that breath ; :and then things die, and' are v2.0 their 
duſt, and no local continuance of that breath remaining, ſo 
as to be a ſpirit circumſcribed, There is no manifeſtation as I 
may term it, of anydurable Spiritin any viſible creature, bur 
us, his Image; becauſe alchough thoſe other Spirits are of 
him, and from him, yer they are not capable to conceive , 
they are of him and from him z nay from any thing elſe : and 
though ſome of them ſeem ro work with incelle& and will; yer 
they really work to his glory, as meer machines or engines 
ada any deſign an Jefve to fulfil, or will to ranſpreſs 
his eternal purpoſe, that we can diſcern. 

Now let us a little behold God in his Creation ; That is, 
in his ſeveral viſible creatures, which is indeed the proper 
mirrour for our reaſon tro look into ( for that cannot aſcend 
higher of ir ſelf) and we may preſently behold ſomewhat 
more than is obvious to common'ordinary ſenſe, and ſee his 
{prrit working every where ( though not alike) in wiſdom. 
I know we diſtinguiſh berween animate and inanimate bo- 
dies, vegetation and ſenſe, and the like ; yetin all bodies , 
there are Spirits inſenſibly included in the tangible parts, as in 
an integumen- ; which are never (almoſt) at _ 

rom 


Inclinations Natural to Serſible Creatures, 


from them and their motion proceed Concoction, Maturation, 
PutrcftaCtion 'and the like; and even in thoſe inanimate bo- 
dics ( to which we allow not vegetation or ſenſe) there is a 
perception far more ſubtile than ſenſe ; Thar is, a kind of 
elcCtion to imabrace what is agreeable, and to exclude or ex- 
pel what is ingrate, or nauſeous, as we find between bodies 
eleftrick and ſome other bodies ; And eſpecially berween 
Magnetick bodies and. others, as the Loadſtone and Iron ; 
in which, or berween which, there is a very diſpoſition con- 
forming unto contiguity, or coition, or union with one ano- 
cher. For we cannot impute any coition of theſe two bodies 
roa bare attraCtive quality in the Loadſtone; ſince thoſe who 
have made their ſeveral Experiments thereof do deliver unto 
us, thart if a piece of Iron be faſtned in a bowl of Water, and 
a ſmall Loadſtone incloſed in a kind of Boat of Cork, be pur 
into the Water, it will preſently move and make way to 
Iron. Nay a Needle touched will move towards a great body 
of Steel untouched ; And the atoms or duſt of a Loadftone fine- 
ly filed, will adhere unto Iron that was never touched. And 
as there is a kind of defire of union in ſome bodies, ſo there is 
an antipathy in or berween others; as may be obſerved by 
Iron put into Aqua fortis, upon which there will forthwith be 
an ebulition, with noiſe and emication ; ſuch an antipathy is 
there, and ſuch a combat and conteſt between Sulphur and Iron 
when they meet. 

As for Plants, and all Vegetables ( not to ſpeak any thing 
of the ſenſible Plant, or the reaſon of its contraftion upon 
rouching ) though we allow them not ſenſe or paſſion ;* We 
cannot deny ſomewhar of appetite and averſion to be inherent 
in them ( whichin all creatures of motion is the product and 
mother of all paſſions) they do ſurely attra&t what is proper 
for their nouriſhment, por | reze& or ſecern what is improper 
and nauſcous. "There are multitudes of Plants, which of 
themſelves, as weak and feeble, ſhall ſeem to rend directly 
to ſome other next adjacent bodies, which may ſupport them ; 
and even as it were elpy and feel them our, as hath been 
obſerved of the Vine, the Ivy, the Hop, our ordinary Gin- 
ny or Kidney Beans in Gardens, and many more. And al- 
though that obſervation of perceprion in Plants may ſometimes 
be taken upon falſe grounds, and that it is often in reality ra- 
ther ſome attraction by the warm Sun-beams of the body 
ſupported to the body — than any perception in 
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Inclinations natural to Senſible Creatures; 
the body ſupported : I my felf have tcen that Herb or Weed 


we commonly call Cliver, rooted ſome little diſtance on each 


fide of an Hedge, from each fide North and South , bent 
and inclined to the ſame Hedge, as to is prop and ſup- 


IT. 


What there is of affeion in Plants, 1s not o—_ a fruit- 


leſs inquiry; We commonly ſay, and it may be not impro- 
perly ; That Laurel loveth the ſhade, or delighteth in the 
ſhade; And other Plants love and affect ſuch and ſuch a kind 
of ſoil. Now to ſay nothing of the Palm-tree , ſtrangers to 
our Climate, of which it is reported, That if rwo of them of 
ſome difference in kind, ( for there is ſome diſtin&tion made ' 
between them of Male and Female, as we do of ſome other 
Plants) grow near together, they will moſt apparently incline 
rocach other, with the imbraces as it were of Lovers : There 
is moſt certainly a kind of agreement, and diſagreement be- 
eween divers and fundry particular Plants; So as ſome of ſe- 
veral kinds ſhall thrive ſeparate, and aſunder upon a like ſoil; 
and yet not contiguous and together : And on the other fide, 
there are divers peculiar Plants, which will not thrive, or be 
at all, unleſs adjacent, contiguous, or intermixt with ſome 
other of another kind; As from peculiar Weeds , grow- 
ing amongſt Corn only, we obſerve. Some of which 
kinds of Weeds are never or rarely tro be found elſewhere 
than amongſt Corn : Nor will the foil ready manured 
for Corn ( if the ſame be negleted ro be fown with 
yu” from ill husbandry or otherwiſe ) ever produce 
them, 

There is a kind of Envy and Emulation between Plants, 
andas it were a ſtriving for the maſtery, as is obſervable in 
Trees contiguous and adjacent, which ever mount higher than 
when they are apart,. and diſtant ſome ſpace one from each 
other ;- and although fome other reaſon may be given for thcir 
mounting in height in caſe of proximity, ( viz, ) a more vigo- 
rous inclination and ere&tion, var 6c towards the Sun , 
whoſe beams are laterally obſtruted by the neighbouring 
Trees : Yet that reaſon holds nor in ſmaller bodies as Graſs and 
Corn;where thickneſs, or near adjacency rather dwarfs than 0- 
cherwiſe. And yet between Corn and Weeds there is obſervable a 
kind of ſtrugling for the maſtery, in the beginning of Summer ; 
and ſometimes j one,and ſometimes the other robbing its rival 


of nouriſhment, do's very much enfeeble it, and caule jt to 
lole 


T be Spirit of Brutes as with Limitation: 


loſe its ſtrength, verdure, and freſhneſs, if not totally de- 
ſtroy it; which the Poet methinks prettily expreſſes in 
theſe ( if I forger not) words Et fteriles dominanitur avens, as 
if after a ſuperiority, they lorded it, as we ſay, over one ano- 


ther. 

Now as we obſerve God has, by the univerſal frame of 
Nature, implanted ſome kind of ſpirit in every of his Works, 
and ſome kind of abhorrence of a diflolution ; rogerher with 
a ſecret endeavour, in every particular of his Works, tend- 
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ing not only rowards the preſervation of its peculiar being 


barely, bur irs exaltation, and well-being roo, as far asmay 
be : So itisno ways diſlonant to our reaſon, to conjecture, 
or imagine, that that wiſe Creator of all things ſhould from 
thoſe bodies which he was pleaſed ro have ſeparate from the 
earth, and to have loca} motion, Ordain a Spirit to ariſe, 
rarified in them to ſome greater proportion than the other ; 


which ſhould be, nor only pervious as in Plants, but have - 


ſome peculiar ſeats and cells, fit for its pager work and. 


operation, towards the conſervation of that body, whereof 
it is a more refined part,as neceſſary and requiſite thereto ; and 
without which,we cannot ſo much as imagine it were capable 
to have duration and continuance in that form ir is; But 
yet withal, no ways comprehending or defiring any mat- 
ter or thing, further than in relation to the ſuſtentation, or 
preſervation of the ſame body. . And therefore for ſuch a 
Soul or Spirit, to periſh with the body, and to reſolve again 
into its firſt elements, is not altogether incongruous to our 
reaſon. 

And we may I think further conjeCture in reaſon, thar, 
though (a) for his pleaſure all. things are, and were created ; Yer 
he being worthy to receive glory and honour ( voluntary) from 
ſome terreſtrial creature, ( For whoſe (b) ſake next and imme- 
diately after his-own Glory and Honour, it may ſeem to us, 
all others were made ) He might endow the moſt excellent 
of his terreſtrial creatures, us, men, with ſuch a ſpirit, as 
might not only have ſome glimmering light of him here, bur 
might have continuance, to magnify him for ever, when the 
Earth and Heavens ſhould be no more. Yet herein again[ 
muſt acknowledge, that the thoughts of the immortality of 
our ſoul are more apt and ready to encounter and er our 
reaſon, than the roman or vaniſhing of chat of Brurtes. 


Since we are not able with reaſon -to imagine, but that (as[ 
Ff2 have 
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have already faid in my Trearile le Anima) whatſoever thing 
had a-beginning, may or will have an end ; and that there 
is nothing Ecernal, but God alone, the Maker and Creator 
of all things out of nothing- And therefore there is no per- 
fet Medicine to cure thoſe reeling cogitations of ours, abour 
our immortality, bur Gods promiſe in his Holy Word, with 
his: ſpecial grace to believe it ro be his Word; Nor any 
thing elſe ro ſtrengrhen us therein, more. chan ſome ſpecifick, 
and not barely gradual difference ro be found our and eſpied 
berween our Spirit and thatof Beaſts; Thar is, ſome a&ts or 
thonghts of man, even extra-corporeal, or peculiar to a ſoul, 
or Spirit, wholly ſeparate and disjoined from a body, and 
which indeed are no ways diſcernable in the wiſeſt Animal ; 
whereof Thave made ſome mention, in my Treatiſe de Anima, 
and which ſeriouſly and duely weighed and conſidered, I 
leavero the World to judge of, and ſhall repeat nothing of 
it here, in relation'roour preſent ſubje&, only or chiefly now 
inquiring' about' their Morraliry+ or Immortality, withour 
queſtioning our' own. - | 

There are indeed many, and various different kinds of 
operation, berweeti the ſoul of Beaſt, and that of us, in many 
things ; as notonly ſufficiently diſtinguiſh us, wichourt appro- 

iaring'to our ſelves and wholly ingrofſing the word rario- 
nal, bur ſeem plainly wo dedilcalirace. their Soul rather eſlen- 
tial with the Body, and a peculiar ſubſtance of the body, 
than ours ; and therefore more probably terminating in and 


with the body ; ſome whereof, having now and then oc- 


curred to my thoughts, and drawn ray reaſon to accept and 
allow thereof, I here preſent you ; and ſubmit the weight and 
conſequent thereof to your more ſerious, or ſolid judgement ; 
though they have already ſomewhat: prevailed over mine, to 
dads the Spirit of Beaſt (though an admirable work in na- 
ture) to be a thing only remporary, and fading or morral. 
There is in all living Creatures whatever,not humane,cither 
immediately upon their firſt being, and motion, or ſo ſoon 
as' there is any vigorous bodily ſtrength for motion , a per- 
fect clear and evident apparency of = intelle&, they at any 
time have or enjoy,as a ſpecial preſent arrendant of their being, 
and ſubſiſtence. And whatever Adages we have of a cun- 
ay old Fox, or proverbial interdiction of catching old Birds 
with chaff, I could never yetdiſcern,but thar the young Fox, 
or the young Hawk, had the ſame compleat ftratagems to 


preſerve 


- The Intellef of Brates in its height at firſt 


_ preſerve themſelves as the old, and that if chey ſooner fall * 


.: a prey ro the Dog, 'tis want of ſtrength, rather then ſub- 
ilty. 

The Kirling ſure needs no inſtruction to catch a Mouſe, with 
a kind of cunning watchfulneſs, as ſoon as it hath ſtrength, 
and the-young, Bird makes her neſt with as much curious art, 
as the old one. And, what is ſomewhat wonderful, moſt 
creatures at their firſt production into the world are able to 
diſtinguiſh ſounds, and capable ro underſtand the v 
language of their kind. Ihave obſerved a very young Lamb 
ro —_— blearing of irs Dam, from twenty other 
doing the like almoſt at the ſame inſtant ; and ro moye 
at her bleat only, and not otherwiſe. *Tis obſervable in 
Fowls, and I have taken more ſpecial notice of it in the 
Turky ; that whereas they uſe three or four ſeveral notes, 
or tones, to their young, ones ; one of allurement for food ; 
another of attraction: for covering with their wings ; a third 
for progreſſion, or motion along with them when they move ; 
a fourth of admiration and wonder, or warning to preſerve 
rhemſclves upon apprehenſion of danger,and approach of Birds 
of prey ; they have within an hour or two after they have 
been brought forth apprehended the differences of theſe ſeveral 
rones, andreadily © erved the old one's diftates ; Eſpecially 
ic would almoſt amaze one to behold theſe little things of 
an houror twoold, upon thatalarm of danger, how inſtant- 
ly they will couch down, and approach the next covert to 
hide themſclves. Nay many of theſe Creatures need little 
of document from their Parents, or Dams,or yer (our Miſtreſs) 
experience, there being in them 'a Native intelle&ual per- 
ception ( as I may ſay) of every ſpecial, and more peculiar 
deſtruftive nature, or quality, towards them; in as much 
as we may obſerve Birds taken out of the Neſt never ſo 
young, and bred up in a Cage, ſhall upon thefirſt ſight of 
an Hawk, or other Bird of Prey, brought into the room, pre- 
ſently by their fluttering and otherwiſe diſcover a kind of 
knowledge of ſome approaching danger, or adſtant peril, 
which upon the ſight of any other Fowl, or Beaſt they 
will not. Whereas moſt probably, or undoubtedly rather, 
ro a man brought up ina Have, or otherwiſe never behold- 
ing before any creature, ſave humane, A Lyon and a Calf 
would prove equally cerrible, upon their firſt a h. And 


whereas there are many Herbs, Plants, and Inſects too, of a 
poyſonous 
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oyſonous nature, and of an abſolute deſtruRtive quality to 
Man and Beaſt, if received into the body for food, What 
creature is there to be found young or old, except man, not 
able by ſenſe or otherwiſe, to diſtinguiſh berween whar is 
agreeable, and whart deſtruCtive to his nature, and will ar all 
times moſt certainly avoid and reject the Jatrer, unleſs 
by man inſerted, or intermixt with ſome food agreeable to its 
nature'? 

: We ſeemany of theſe brute creatures even Phyſicians to 
themſelves, and all 'of them naturally-avoiding ſuch of the 
Elements as are deſtructive to them. Ler a Duck hatch 
Chickens ( trial whereof has been made) and no allurement 
or invitation ſhe can make ſhall draw chem into the water : 
An Element equally deſtrutive to our nature, and yet from 
which weare often inforced to uſe ſome care and indultry to 
preſerve our own young ONes. | 

L' ſpeak all-this to ſhew, ,and to make it ſomewhat appa- 
reat.and plain,that that kind of Intelle&t which is in Animals, 
how great ſoever it may ſeem to be, is nothing elſe, but a 
more curious kind of perception, with ſenſe and motion, 
than that of Vegetables, or inanimate bodies, and ariſing in 
the blood ( or other ſuch like thin fluid Jubſtance in Inſects ) 
becaule; as ſoon ſoever as it has its full current and motion, 
the intellect of thoſe creatures is at the higheſt, unleſs ſome 

actions of theirs from our documents ſcem to make an im- 
provement of it ; which in reality is no addition of intellect, 
but the exerciſing / prior inherent Intellect ſome other way, 
towards their acquiring food or the like. Bur the Soul of 
man though chiefly ſeated in the blood ( and upon a total 
effuſion or ſhedding thereof neceſlarily leaving the body ) 
do's not in the moſt florid and vigorous condition thereof, 
and in youth ſo much ſhew ir ſelf, nor is fo quick in dil: 
cerning things obnoxious to the body, as theirs ; and therc- 
fore may ſeem rather, ſome wonderful way inſpired, than 
to be connartive, and of the ſubſtance of the body ; tor certain- 
ly a ſeparate created Spirit, though of a wonderfu! knowledg 


. andapprehenſion,as ſubliſting ofir ſelf,yet ſent into the gloomy 


dark vault, or tabernacle of a body, wants not only the in- 
troduction of ſpecies by ſcnſe, as ſome inlet ro work upon, 
but allo ſome conſiderable ſpace of time to ſhew its intelle- 
cual power, and vigour, rather than a ſpirit raiſed in a body, 
for the ſubſtance and government only of the ſame _—_ 

| without 
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wichout which ſpeedy work in Nature; to ſome perfeRion,; 
the body would not long fubmit in that tate: And there- 
fore in the caſe of a firſt created, and after infuſed ſpirit 
only, it ſometimes happens, from the darkneſs or cloſeneſs 
of irs manſion, it has little other viſible operation, than 
the very carrying its Tabernacle abour with it (as I inftanced 
in the caſe of an Ideot in my Treatiſe de Anima ) and yet as 
ro its excellence and ſublimiry, in point of its original be- 
ing, and intellective power, were it freed and diſcharged of 
thoſe obſtructions ithas, far exceeds that of the wiſeſt Animal. 
So as immaterial and (from thence probably ) immortal 
ſpirirs, want but room to diſplay themſelves; or having 
room, want ſome ſpace of time to recover and expel ſome 
miſts of their preſent obſtruction, and then by ts only, 
break out in any luſtre. | | 

.To will a Spirit, endowed with ſortie kind of preferva- 
tive intellect to ariſe from a body, is equally the wonderful 
work of an Omnipotent Power, with the creation of a body, 
and endowing the ſame with a ſpirit ab extra, as I may fay : 
and no leſs = eicher, ro endow an inanimate body with 
peculiar operative Qualities or Vertues. Bur if it be once ad- 
mitred and granted, that in Animals the blood is the life, or 
that the ſpirit is eſſential with the body ; whereof there is fome 
ſufficient ground from the courſe of Nature to believe (irs 
motion _ rendence regarding nothing elſe ) It will neceſſa- 
rily and conſequently follow, That the whole, ſpirit and bo- 
dy, how ever wedivide it by particular names,is ſubje&t to one 
and the ſame Fate,Deſtiny or Period. 

As to theſe ſpirits of ours ; If they were a part of, and co- 
eſſential with our bodies; Icannot ſee how it were either na- 
rural,or poſſible, that there could art any time ariſe in the ſoul, 
a defire of diſunion, or diſſolution from that body, of which 
it (elf was a part; Which deſire in certain humane ſpirits has 
moſt certainly art ſometimes appeared, nay often worked its 
delired effeft : Nor is it reaſonable to conje&ure, that any 
thing can poſſibly will or endeavour irs own deſtruftion or 
annihilation; and therefore if 'our Souls were of the very 
eſlence of our Bodies, we muſt grant, A man could never vo- 
luncarily or intentionally make away himſelf,the contrary 
whereof is manifeſt. 

As to thoſe - aan of theirs, if they were diſtin or any 


way ſcparable from thebody, and no part thereof ( _ 
they 
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they labour and groan under the Creation as much, or more 
than we, and areno leſs ſubject to paſſions of fear, and the 
like) then at ſometime or other, upon ſome diſpleaſure or 
other, there would be eſpied a voluncary indeavour of its ſe- 
aration, by its own a&, toeaſc it ſelf of thoſe flames it felt 
for the preſent :- But this could never be obſerved in any of 
them, by any of us ; bur alwayes ſuch a voluntary reſiſtance 
of Separation, asthere is uſually in us, unleſs at ſuch times 
as this ſeparable Soul of ours is raviſhed with Hopes and Joyes, 
or tortured with Deſpairs and Fears. Art leaſt if the Soul of beaſt 
were a diſtinC thing from the body, and ſeparable therefrom, 
it might now and then as; well as ours, be obſerved na- 
curally to aCt after ſuch a manner,as in no wile,barely and fim- 
ply tended towards the preſervation of the ſame body ; bur 
ſeeming to negle& the budy, were ſomewhat fixed for a 
while upon a lubject matter, altogether unneceſlary to the 
bodies eaſe, quiet, or well being. Now if any man could 
be able to _ me of ſo much as a voluntary abſtinence 
in any creature ſave Man, at any time, from any thing, which 
might ſeem to afford dele&tation or nouriſhment to the bo- 
dy, or fatiate or pleaſe the fame, at fuch inſtant, as there 
was a preſent appetite, or deſire, and when there was no 
impendent fear, or other paſſion to obſtruct, ſo as, the body 
might ſeem to be, at the ſame inſtant, yoluntarily neglected, 
for the pleaſing or ſatisfaction of the mind: Much more 
if | were able to diſcern any kind of motion of the ſpirit of 
beaſt ( the moſt ſubtle or wiſe) tending, out of its proper 
element , the Fleſh, and the preſervation thereof ; and exer- 
ciſing its paſſions, abour qualities or accidents; asto love 
Juſtice or Mercv; to fear ignominy, or contempt ; to deſire 
to know, or the like ; whereby it might ſeem to be capable 
of, or merit a future reward or puniſhment, and be a juſt 
ſubject thereof ( for nothing uncapable ro act voluntarily 
beyond the preſervation of it ſelf can fo be ) I ſhould then 
be inclinable to think, that there is rather a continuation, and 
ſome tran{migration of that Soul, than any evaporation there- 
of, and vaniſhing into the ſoft air, or a reduction thereof into 
Earth with the bats 
But beſides what has been alledged, and ſome places of 
holy Scripture which might be alledged, ſeeming to give a 
period to the ſoul or ſpirit of beaſt, rogether with the body. 


It will be difficult for our imagination ( ſo long as we have 
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any reaſon left to go along with ir, aid or afliſt ir, ot elſe 
but correct it) to aflign a place for the reſidence, or future 
habitation of theſe Souls, when the body leaves them, or 
they leave the bedy. We ſhall ſcarce allow them any 
heavenly viſion; and though they are the work of God's 
hand, as well as we, and work to his glory, and ſet forth his 
glory here on Earth, we ſhall hardly admit them to do it local- 
ly in Heaven. | 

To what place ſhall we convey them ? or for what work 
or uſe ſhall we aſſign them in our thoughts ? If we leave 
them as thin ajery bodies, wandring up and down in the 
Air, or, we know not where, or whither ; neither animating 
or moving other bodies, nor doing good or harm to man, 
or ought elſe, Ithink we derogate from the wiſdom of thar 
firſt cauſe, wich can no more be thought to continue a thing 
alrogether uſeleſs, and unneceſlary, than to create a thing uſc- 
leſs from the beginning ; which reaſon will not allow us to 
think. If upon theſeparation of theſe Souls from the body, 
we can imagine, they. forthwith enter into animare, and re- 
ſide in other bodies ; we muſt forthwith make enquiry, whe- 
ther ſuch bodies only, as are of the ſame Nature, Qualicy 
and Species, with thoſe they inhabited before, or elſe pro- 
miſcuouſly of any kind, or degree whatever : Either of 
which will prove abſurd to imagine with reaſon. Burt before 
we come to view that abſurdity in its particulars; All li- 
ving and moving Creatures would be a little conſidered to-. 
—_ in their ſeveral Faculries or Intellefts ; from which 
notion, Jutelleft, we raiſe our doubts of their Mortality or 
periſhing. | 

Though the wiſdom of the Almighty be apparent, and 
imbraced by the reaſon he has given us, in his willing the 

roduCtion of a more fine and ſubtle ſpirit for moving bodies, 

than thoſe fixed to the Earth ( rouched before) we cannot rea- 
ſonably conjecture any vaſt difproportion of Intellect (though 
ſome we find ) between living, moving Creatures themſelves, 
whoſe voluntary operation feems to A and tend only to- 
wards acquiring Food afid Suſtenance, to each particular in- 


dividual, and perpetuating it ſelf by generation. For our 
more immediate acquaintance, or converſation with ſome of+ 


them, more proper and fir for our uſe, make the difference 
in their Intelle& ſeem greater to us than in reality it is. And 


we are apt to place the excellency generally in thole creatures, 
Gsg which 
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which neceſſarily depending on us ( next under God the Pre- 
ſerver and Feeder of all) for preſervation and ſuſtenance ; 
do by that their dependance, and familiarity with us, ſhew 
their Intelle& more apparently to us, than other Brute Crea- 
cures. But why we ſhould hereupon imagine, that there is 
not as much of lIntelle& in ſome Fiſhes of the Sea, as either 
in Fowls of the Air, or four-footed Beaſts which we better 
know, I find no reaſon; ſince by their Intelle&t, they both 
acquire their food, and preſerve themſelves from danger,equal- 
ly with the others; Nay I ſee no ground to deprive Inſects 
from as large aſhare of lntelle&, in ſome caſes as either. By 
Inſects I mean not only thoſe reptilia, and velatilia, withour 
parts and blood, to us diſcernible; but all creaturs what- 
loever, bred of heat and putrefation, as it may be, Mice, 
ſome kinds of Serpents, Frogs and the like, whereof ſome 
years ſeem to produce more, and far greater numbers than 
can be thought to proceed from generation, though I believe 
moſt Creatures bred of putrefaction ar firſt, do after gene- 
rate. 

Theſe together, do undoubtedly far exceed in number all 
quadrupedes and flying Fowls upon the face of the Earth 
Now ſome of theſe have already obtained from us the 
repute of very wiſe and provident Animals, and we are apt 
co extol their Intelle& ſometimes, beyond that of other Crea- 
tures of far greater bulk and dimenſion. Truly it may be 
adequate in many caſes ; Intelle&t we know no more how 
abſolutely ro deny them, than other Creatures. Certainly 
we cannot deny any ſenſe to moſt of them, for inſtance 
the Bee, lent they ſee and hear too, as may be ob- 
ſerved and collefted from their being ſtayed or allured with 
whiſtling, or the ringing of a Baſon. And ſince we obſerve, 
how they will find and know their way to a Field of Thyme, 
or the like, ſome Miles diſtant from their Hives, and return 
directly ro them again, we cannot deny them voluntary 
motion , and by conſequence Imagination : and further I am 
ſomewhat afſured,upon Experiment,they will in few days cer- 
tainly know, and diſtinguiſh a perſon converſant about them, 
and nor at any time moleſting him, ( though-he ſomewhar 
moleſt and diſturb them) and © bh ſtrike ar any Stranger, 
upon his or her approach. And truly were Waſps and Hor- 
nets _— benchicial to man with them, I doube nor, bur 
ſome,who have wrote the Common-wealth of the one, would * 

ſoon 
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ſoon have eſpied a Kingdom in the other (more than (a) Apur 
could diſcern in the Locuſts) and found as much of ſenſe 
and Intelle& in the one, as in the other. Since they are no leſs 
political creatures, and work in fele& numbers, and with 
no leſs order, and ir may be government, than the other ; 
the like may be ſaid of many other kinds of Inſects. 

The numerous exceſs of Inſe&s, beyond that of other creatures 

ranted ; and likewiſe that there is in many of them ( which 1 
know not well how it can be denyed) as great a meaſure of 
knowledge, as in ſome other creatures(which thing Knowledg 
or Intellect in any or all, is our ground to think, als ſuch their 
Spirit reſolves not intoEarth orAir,but rather continuesin ſome 
airy thin body,or tranſmigrates into ſome other body, for the 
animarion thereof ) It will follow, that the ſpirits of theſe in- 
ſes cannot tranſmigrate into ſpecifick quadrupede bodies, or 
Fowls ; becauſe it may be made (almoſt) apparent, that there 
often are in one, or two days ſpace more of them in num- 
ber deſtroyed and mortified, than there are, probably, four- 
footed Beaſts, and Fowls upon the face of the whole earth : 
Buc we muſt of neceſſity find out in our imagination, ſome 
place for the ſpirits of thefe infects to reſt in, for a time; 
or where they work, or wander up and down for a certain 
ſpace ; Or elſe conclude, they do forthwith animate (or tranſ- 
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migrate into) bodies of the ſame, or the like ſpecies with . 


themſelves, ro wit inſects only. Which to hold and main- 
tain, would be equally abſurd to our reaſon ; unleſs wecan 
reſt convinced withall, of fome World in the Moon, or at 
leaſt a moſt accurate Antipodes to our felves,and a Continent 
of land ſo placed, where the Sun ſhall have a molt lively 
vivifying influence too,at that very time or inſtant 'we ſhall 
firſt feel our ſharp Aucumm froſts. For beſides the innumerable 
millions of divers kinds of our ordinary Flies, whole fpirits 
from thence ceaſe ro work any more in the ſame bodies (be- 
tween which arid thoſe Inſects we attribute ſo much of pru- 
dence to, it would be difficult to define any certain bounds, 
in point of prudence or Intellect.) How many thouſand 
millions of that ſage provident creature, the Ant, do's one 
winter deſtroy ? Since we often afford an helping hand to 
their deſtruction, by laying their heaps and banks open to the 
power of Northern blaſts and cold,as being ( how ere ſo wiſe 
for rhemſelves ) noxious to our grounds and fruit. How many 


Spirits or Souls of that other wiſe creature the Bee, do good 
Gg2 Houſewifes 
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Houſewifes at a peculiar time toward the approach of the 
fall ſend together in tranſmigration by Brimſtome to ſome 
other place ? Truly the Ant in great numbers,may be thought, 
as well to make a voluntary tran{migration,as that there isany 
tranſmutation of ſpecies in them ( as ſome hold ) fince this 1s 
moſt certain ; that every kind of them, ar ſuch an age, or pe- 
riod of time, become winged, and leaving their heaps or 
banks to the younger Foun , or Frye, flee away, and are fcen 
no more : But that they convert to a life of another ſpecies, 
I believe no more, than that there is a conyerſton of | wr 
of thoſe little black Clobheads which we call Tadpoles, bred 
in Ponds of the ſpawn of Frogs, by the acceſſion of legs, and 
uite different features, from what they had before. As to 
that other moſt ſubtle and wiſe creature, ſo termed in Scripture, 
the Serpents (if our Adders and Snakes may come under thar 
notion ) How many of them do fome Winters caſt into a 
profound, and laſting ſleep ? as = be obſerved from the 
paucity of them, ſeen, in a Summer ſuceeding a ſharp and te- 
dious Winter: So as thoſe which have but ſhallow caverns, 
or holesto ſleepin, are ſcarce thought ever to awake again. 
Theſe are bur a ſpecies or two of many thouſands for ought 
I could ever perceive; as wiſe in their kind as they, whoſe 
bodies Winter leaves altogether inanimate. We make our pre- 
. dictions of a plentiful Summer from the ſharpneſs of the Win- 
ter preceding, and we give our reaſons ſometimes, from ſome 
native cr 7%, ms warmth in Snow, the contraction of the 
pores, and keeping in the ſpirits in the earth, by cold ; the 
retardation of all plants, attra&tion of their ſap and moiſture 
roo ſoon thereby, and then their more vigorous operation, 
and exhalcing of the ſame upon the more near approach of 
the Sun beams, with the like; which though they may be 
good reaſons of our plenty too ; Yet I am apt to think, the 
exanimation of innumerable Inſe&s, hurtful ro plantsand fruits, 
from the ſharpneſs of the winter, or it's imbecilicating their 
Eggs, or Seed, for produdtion ; is a reaſon of more weight, 
than all others uſually given. For he who will atthe Spring 
time but walk into his Gardens or Fields, with a light, in the 
«aq ſeaſon, may eſpy a various multitude of lirrle creatures, 
who ( as the Pſalmiſt expreſles it ) all wait on God for their meat 
in due ſeaſon; Which as ordinary Earthworms ( and of them 
chere are divers kinds too ) arenot co be ſeen in the day time, 
nay forge of them ſo ſmall, and of colour earthy, as they 
are 
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are not eaſily diſcernible, but upon a green plant. This every 
provident Gardiner is ſenſible of, and does not impute the 
nipping off (or little holes in) his render Plants, like common 
Country people, to Eaſterly Winds, which may indeed wither, 
or diſcolour, but neither bite nor perforate. To find out or 
imagine bodies ready prepared for all theſe ſpirits, at an inſtant 
froſty time, would puzzle the beſt Intelle&, or ſtrongeſt ima- 
ination. 

Should we paſs by theſe ſpirits, inherent in all theſe little 
creatures, as inſignificant ; and becauſe we arenot able with 
our eyes to fee, behold, or diſtinguiſh any parts, or blood 
in them ; laugh ar thoſe trite ſayings, Formice ſua bilis ineſt ; 
Habet & muſca ſplenem, and find our ſome pretty diftin&ion 
berween their Spirits,and the Spirits*of Beaſts, of viſible parts, 
and greater bulk. Certainly, fince their Shambles are fuller 
of their bodies in Winter, than in Summer, and moſt of them 
( eſpecially wild creatures) bring forth young only, in ſome 
peculiar Summer months ; We ſhall need the like help, as 
in our caſe of Inſet, to ſalve the errors of atranſmigrating 
imagination. 

In caſe of oviparous creatures, as all Fowl,I would willing- 
ly know, Whether after the Egg conceived, and fr 
from treading or copulation, there be nor a fpirit therein con- 
tained, and included; And yer they who can imagine ani 
immortal ſpirit in the Chicken, will hardly allow it, I believe 
in the Egg, or that upon corruption of .« Egg, or conver- 
ſion of it to draught, there is any tranſmigration, and yer 
no doubt the ſpirit in the egg, and the ſpirit in the chicken, 
are one and the ſame, only in the one caſe, by gentle and 
proper heat continued for ſome ſpace, rarified toa greater 
degree, and proportion, than in the other ; and by conſe- 

uence is ſubject to receive its termination and period with 
the body of one as welt as of the other. It we think che life 
and motion in the Chicken, be a new peculiar ſpirit intro- 
duced by heat, then do we allow our ſelves a power, 
not only of ſending ſpirits in tranfmigration to other bo- 
dies, by our deſtruction and deyouring of the preſent, bur 
( creating I will not ſay) alluring, and drawing ſpirits, from 
one body to another, at our will and pleaſure ; and fo kill 
bodies at a diſtance ; which thing, would have made a La- 
dy I knew, who hatched a Hawk in her boſome, a'little 
more proud of the act, than ſhe was; and thought —_ 
equa, 
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equal, if not ſuperior to Livia, of whom Pliny relates a like to- 
ry and [chink it was but of a Chicken. 

Iam unwilling tro move out of my own element , and 
to indeavour any diſcovery, about the ſpirit, or "ſouls of 
Fiſhes, what becomes of them. Thoſe aquarious Spirits in our 
ſtanding Lakes, and Pools, do uſually ina very hard win- 
ter undergo the ſame fate of many Inſefts, and want at that 
time a numerous company of bodies, ready prepared, to re- 
ceive them, and no leſs at other times ( that is in peculiar 
Summer months) when they lay their ſpawn do they want in- 
numerable ſpirits, to animate the ſame, more than that in- 
ſtant ſeaſon can well afford, either from the deſtruction of 
inſects, or any kind*of moving body. Burt I think we need 
not trace after theſe Spirits, by Sea or Land, or trouble our 
heads with any narrow ſearch upon ſuch a ſubje&;- ſince 
whatever becomes of the ſouls of other living creatures, is 
racher a curious and unneceſlary enquiry, than in any wiſe ad- 
vantageous to our own, any ways uſetul or profitable to our 
ſubſiſtence, or any ways tending towards the well ordering, 
or governing our Paffions, or AﬀeCtions ; unlels, it may be, 
in this only, that from the aſſurance of the duration of the 
ſoul of Beaſts, as ſomething more excellent than bare Earth, 
or other Element, we become more careful how we abuſe or 
unneceſſarily vex them : Which (without knowledge there- 
of ) we have ſufficient ground to forbear, and fince beholding 
our ſelves, and them together, undoubtedly the workmanſhip 
of one and the ſame God of Nature, we cannot bur be (if 
we be barcly righteous) merciful to our Beaſts. Thus much 
more, I have adventured to ſpeak in reference to the Soul of 
Beaſts, that curious and admirable effect of Nature, that Chi- 
miſtry in nature, by which we conceive there is extracted 
a kind of Intelle&t , out of matter ; yet ſuch, as neceſſarily 
ceaſes to be, or work, out of its houſe of clay, but falls and 
periſhes with it, as we conjecture, and is not ſo immediately 
trom the breath, or ſpirit of the Almighty as our own ; be- 
cauſe we cannot obſerve in or from its motion, or opera- 
tion, any thing which might ſeem to tend, or reach after erer- 
nity, or perpetuity ; or any imployment of any thoughts a- 
bour that more remote author of its being, the firſt original in- 
depent cauſe of all, God. 

In my ſearch into my ſelf, or in my Treatiſe de Anima, and 
comparing the foul of man and beaſt rogether, 1 did endea- 
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our to find out the native Strength and Power, and ſet down 
che juſt Extent, Limits, and Bounds of each, without dimini- 
ſhing ought from the one, or adding to the other ; that there- 
by 1 right behold their ſeveral original extrat. This I did 
by the beſt and cleareſt light my Reaſon was able to afford, 
and from thence I could never eſpy any juſt ground to con- 
clude any furure duration of the Spirit of Beaſt (as that of ours) 
but rather the contrary. 

Now the chief ground, as I conceive, which has begot an 
opinion in ſome men, of their Duration and Immorralicy, is 
ſome falſe opinion or admiration of an Intelle& in them, 
beyond its compaſs and ability ; or what they are naturally 
endowed withal. Men have been very apt and prone ſome- 
times, in their ſearch into the works of Nature, to beſtow 
their own reaſon on other Creatures; and amplified theirs, 
to have their own magnified ; and would be eſteemed quick- 
ſighted in curiouſly fhnding out what they never had or en- 
joyed. We have often attributed ro Brutes greater gifts, 
than God, through Nature, ever beſtowed on them. Their 
Intellect has been ſtrangely gilt by ſome of us, and made 
to pals for currant amongſt others, when in reality itis bur 
ordinary Earth, and from thence extracted : and if we can bur 
once find and eſpy, as we think, ſome remote proſpect of 
theirs; ir is no marvel if we aſcribe duration and perpe- 
tuity to them, as well asto our ſelves. . An inſtance whereof 
| will firſt here lay down before you, and then fully convince 
you (as [think ) or any other of the falſity of that common 
Tener. 

Amongſt others, the wiſdom of the Ant is much extolled 
and magnifizd, and it is a received opinion from ſome learn- 
ed, and eminent Men; chat that Creature, for the preſerva- 
tion of the Corn ſhe carries to her Neſt, or Heap, for her 
ſupport in Winter, bites of the ends, to prevent the ſhootin 
our of the Nutriment thereof, into Blade and Stalk. Now to 
ſhew the apparent falſiry hereof, and thar there is no ſuch 
provident wildom in this Creature, nor any ſuch foreſight of 
ir, into the Works of Nature ; We mult firſt find our, if we 
can, what kind of Anr itis ( for there are divers kinds ) to 
which this provident wiſdom is attributed. 

Of Ants ſo called, there are many of various kinds, and 
different colours ; ſome greater, and ſome {maller, ſome con- 


verſant only in Paſture grounds, or Orchards, raiſing mulci- 
tudes 
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tudes of lirtle Hillocks out of the Earth, and ſcarce diſcernible 

tro move much further than thoſe Banks, moſt of a red colour. 

Others, of\a black colour, and uſually about ſome hollow Tree. 

Others ar ns about houſes, and very troubleſome to 
$. 


the Owners. *Qthers more converſant about woody places, and 
raiſing a great heap of Sticks, Straws, and other light adjacent 


matter ; and this is the great brown Ant, the (a) Poet ſo fine- 
ly and elcgantly deſcribes, which I conceive 


(ns) Hic nos frugilegas aſperimiss agmint longs ; Wy X 
to be the provident wile Ant, intended ; 
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that carried any thing to their Heap, Food or otherwile. 

Now I muſt firſt rake leave todeny from fight, this conſtant 
ſeeming wiſe courle of theirs. For have ho Corn ſpring, 
and ſhoot from their Heaps; and opening their Heap, have 
taken it into my hands, and vievred its Sprouts into Blade and 
Root. Not that I think it uſual or common with them, to 
bring any Corn at all thither ; unleſs the ſame caſually ſcat- 
ma next their Heap and Path, was, with other things as 
a light portable matter tor them, brought ro their Heap. For [ 
could never yet diſcern them to feed on any Corn, but only on 
render Buds of Fruit-T rees,and other T rees,Graſs, Flowers,and 
ſometimes Fruit ; neither indeed ſhall a man find their Path, by 
which they go and return, tend towards any Corn-Field at any 
time ; 'but ro ſome particular Trees, where one ſhall ſce their 
quick and numerous paſſage up and down. Now, beſides 
that there are innumerable kinds of Seeds, which may come 
under the notion of Grain or Corn, ſo round, as that no end 
is diſcernible ; I would the Diſcerner and finder our, or ar leaſt 
the Aſſertor of this Wiſdom in the Ant, would ſhew me the 
rwoends of a piece, which if he ſhould, I can ſhew himif 
he pleaſe ro ſtay the Experiment, both Blade and Root 
proceed from one end, in ſome particular Grain, and Ker- 
ncls,and that if it be cut into parts, and one end caſt away, the 
other will notwithſtanding ſprout,grow up, thrive and flouriſh. 

But to confure this Error, as I ſaid, He who has ever ob- 
ſerved their Heaps, and moved them after a great rain, 
ſhall find ſuch a pretty contexture, or way of laying thoſe 
little ſticks and ſtraws, that the place where they lay their 
Eggs (unleſs ſometimes they bring them up nearer to the 
Sun ) and whither they chiefly reſort, ſhall be very dry after 
che greateſt Showers. Now if they have fuch a way of Archi- 
recture, that they can lay up their Corn dry, and that it will 
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ſo continue ; then there is no need of biting off the ends, for 
without moiſture it will never ſprout, though the ends con- 
tiaueon; bur if that be denied, and that they lay up their 
Corn lo, as it it may be moiſtened from Rain, then though 
it be bit, and uncapable of ſprouting ; that moiſture in Ne 
Heap, will ſoon convert it to Putrefa&tion and Earth, and 
take from it all nutritive quality before the approach of Win- 
ter, the time they may ſeem ro need ir. Burt beſides this, 
whoſoever obſerves all kinds of Inſects which move upon the 
face of the Earth, ſhall hnd none of them, unleſs ſuch as are 
kept vigorous, from the heat of other greaterliving Bodies 
(Viz. Worms, Lice, or the like ) ro want nouriſhment, 
the greater and ſharper part of Winter; butlye as it were 
dead, and ſtupified, ill again revived and re-inſpirited, by 
the more ncar approach and warmth of the Sun-Beams : And 
except it be for ſuch time, they have alwayes Herb, their 
common food, fo as we do vainly impute to them, a falſe 
Wiſdom of our own imagination. Yer there is a pretty 
and not improper ſimile made between us and that poor Crea- 
rure, by one who compares us together, and fayes we may 
be looked ripon to be very like them, if one ſhall behold us, as 
well as them, and ſce and obſerve one paſſing haſtily one way, 
another another way, one going, another turning, one op- 
poſing and juſtling another, one carrying this, and another 
that, and all ro add ſomewhat to an heap of Earth. Indeed ir 
is a very buſy Creature in Summer, and a firand proper Tutor 
and Monitor, for Solomon to ſend his Sluggard unto ( a); bur 
if there be any of the kind, that gathereth up ber Food in the Hare 
veſt, as he there ſaith; . and that againſt Winter, as ſome 
other Naturaliſts affirm, *ris ſome particular ſpecies of them, 
which they had ſcen, and I have nor. 

W'e may not unhitly reſemble our ſelves, in many things, 
to ſeveral brute Creatures, and I have often my felt done ir 
in my thoughts, but could never find any for a compariſon 
more proper than the Bce. A Creature whereof ic may be 
ſaid only wich man, (that is from any bare voluntary a&t or 
operation ) Sic Ves non Vobis, &C. 

[ could never yet diſcern any other Creature, unleſs Man , 
tolay, and ſtore up together far more than were ſufficient 
to maintain it ſelf, or were neceſſary for its well-being ; 
and certainly that's the cauſe, that of all Creatures, they on- 
ly deſtroy ſuch a number of one another of the ſame ſpecies, 
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with that fury and madnefs. It may be truly obſerved of 
them, and us alike, how we live in tele&t Parties, and Go- 
vernments; how induſtrious fome of us are to build and ga- 
ther rogether, and others are lazy idle Drones ; How we la- 
bour juſtly, while we are equally poor, and find enough in 
the World, by our induſtry, tro make us all rich, and in 
ſome meaſure happy. But no ſooner are fome full, and a- 
bound, than we fall at variance, and often deſtroy one ano- 
ther, when each one in an induſtrious way might find ſufficient 
to ſupply his preſent need, without the robbing of his 
Neigh urs Hive. We are perttiſh and angry at we know 
not what, or at utmoſt becauſe our Neighbour is richer than 
our ſelf. Butyet ſurely there remains this difference between 
us; That we are able to eſpy the Madneſs and Folly of ſuch 
actions, having the Principles of Juſtice, and Equity engra- 
ven in us. Indeed we are in many things comparable to 
the Beaſts that periſh, but the Beaſts that periſh are in no wiſe 
comparable unto us ; until that light of Reaſon we have, for 
want of ule thereof or looking further than Senſe, becomes as 
it were extinct : which they utterly wanting, in a ſtrict No- 
eion; there is no ground for us to think their Souls ſhould 
continue to work longer than the Ports of Senſe are open, 
but that, they cloſed, we affirm, the Soul is extin&t. 

It may notbe improper for me in this place (though I never 
found inclination in my ſelf to incredulity of a Deity) ro vindi- 
cate and clear, at leaſt to excuſe this my Opinion, of the Mor- 
tality or annihilation of the Soul of Beaſt, from all Seeds and 
Principles of Atheiſm, wherewith it may ſeem to be charged, 
and taxed in a certain Book preſented me by your ſelf, as an 
excellent piece on this Subje&t; after I had ſer down theſe (e- 
cond thoughts as they are. In which Book I find theſe words ; 
And however ſome that are no Atheiſts, be over prone to conceive Life, 
Senſe, Cogitation, and conſciouſneſs im Brutes, to be generated out of 
dead, ſenſeleſs, and unthinking matter (they being lpoſed thereunto by 
certam miſtaken principles, and ill methods of Philoſophy) neverthele[s,is 
this unqueſtionably i it ſelf, a ſeed of Atheiſm ; becauſe if any Life, Co- 
gitation,and Conſciouſneſs, may be produced out of dead and ſenſeleſs mat- 
ter,then can no Philoſophy hinder, but all might have been ſo. 

Now though I grant the aſſertion to be true, That no Phi- 
lotophy can hinder, &c. Yer I hope you and others, queſtion 
the unqueſtionables, that ſuch an opinion is the ſeed of Arhe- 


im. For think it will be difficult in reaſon ro fer down ow 
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Bounds and Limits to an All-Crecating, or producing power 
( which ſeems rather ſome ſeed of Atheiſm ) : and while we 
do not, and hold, we ought not ; Let Philoſophy tell us ſimi- 
lies, orthart all might be ſo, nay muſtbe ſo; We may ſafe- 
ly, and not unwilely reject her, as vain contending with , 
and appearing in oppoſition to Omnipotence. I confeſs the 
Author to be endowed with a capacity far exceeding mine, 
and able ro make a more narrow ſcrutiny into the Soul, than 
my felt ; but I had rather be eſteemed by you and all men a 
ſober rational man, and withal an humble Chriſtian, than 
either Learned, or able ro contend with him in Philoſophy. 
And therefore having ſaid before on this Subject what I 
chought convenient, [I ſhall trouble you no further therewith, 
but bid you, Farewel. | 
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EPIST. IV. 


IWherein he treats of Mans Tenorance, in his ſearch into the moſt 
ordinary Work of Nature, and concludes haw much more dim-ſight- 
ed ave are, when we look into the frame and ſtrutture of Mans Soul ; 
The moft admirable effeft of the Divine Power, working here 
below. 


| þ my thoughts of the Soul 'of Man or Beaſt, have any 
ways erred from: God's truth, in the manner of the Crea- 
tin, -or extra&tion. of them ( for in the exerciſe of that bleſ- 
ſed gift of charity I think in no wiſe they have) : Ir will 
not ſeem very ſtrange to any ſober rational man of another 
or contrary opinion ; if rogether with human frailty, he be- 
hold the intricate and amuſing courſe of Nature, in the 
meaneſt, and ſeeming plaineſt work,' of the whole Crea- 
tion. 

From my weak ſearch now and then therein, I ſtand con- 
vinced, and reſt ſatisfied, there is ſomething more-in every 
the leaſt individual created ſubſtance, than ever man was, is, 
or will be able, or capable wholly to find out. Otherwiſe 
I ſhould rather believe them all the Work of chance indeed, 
than any incomprehenſ1ble wiſe Power : and my weak ( and 
ſimple it may be) opinion is; that he who traces Nature 
in her my and turnings, and do's at any time think 
he has furcly found her, al reok her Captive, as it were, 
mw ſet up fancy, rather than reaſon, for Guide and Judge 
both. 

Solomon himſelf ſeems to acknowledge, an incapacity of 
mans nature, to comprehend, or define the Soul of Beaſt, as 
well as his own; or to ſay properly, what it is ; but leaves, 
us a (a) quis /cit, as to that, though not as to the place where it 
god, a5lome world, forheplainly concludes char to be down- 
wards. As to ought elſe that he treats of, I do not obſerve 
many «mes in his Books, but he rather ſeems ro confine 
himſelf ro one, and that with an Ecce, Lo, this only have 1 
found that (b) God hath made man upright, but they have ſought out 
many inventions. He is indeed extolled for Wiſdom in Holy 
writ, which delivers to us, that (c) He ſpake of Trees, from the 


Cedar that is in Lebanon, even to the Hyſſop that ſpringeth out of 
the 
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the wall : and of Beaſts : And we may grant him to be the great- 
eſt Philoſopher, and beſt Naturaliſt, the World ever yer af- 
forded, and yet think, there were many things in Nature 

ond or out of his ſight. Some men indeed have fan- 
fied ro themſelves that he had a kind of Univerſal Knowledg, 
and was thoroughly acquainted with the nature of all man- 
ner of Plants, annd of their own too; and ſeem much to 
lament the loſs of his Writings and obſervation in that kind 
by the reaſon of the Univerſality, as well as excellency of 
the ſubject : yer I hope I may without offence think, that 
there are infinite kind of Trees, which Solomon never ſaw, 
read, or heard of; when beſides the many other Coun- 
treys far remote from his ; the Welt-Indies, which have many 
Plants not found elſewhere, were not known (as we may 
fairly ſuppoſe, notwithſtanding what ſome conjecture about 
the ſiruation of Ophir that way) to that Eaſtern part of the 
World in his time. And when any one Nation, nay one 
ſingle Acre of ground in it may find a man work all his 
days, we may conceive even thoſe things which Solomon ſaw, 
read, or ſpake of, had ſo much of Myſtery, beyond any mans 
comprehenſion, lock'd up in their Nature, that there was 
more in them that he did not know than that hedid. And 
herein I had rather confine Solomon's knowledge, and fo un- 
derſtand his ſpeaking of Trees from the Cedar to the hyſſop, with 
ics due limitation (as it ought to be) ſo as not to comprize all 
mediums and particulars whatſoever,than bring any particular 
part of Gods "Creation - within the bounds and compaſs of 
his or any mans underſtanding. But beſides, had it been, 
as {ome imagine, that he had thus ſpoke of all thele and their 
ſeveral Natures by a wonderful kind of ſagacity, if not Divine 
Inſpiration,yet that diſcourſe of his upon thoſe arguments was 
never reduced to writing. For if he had wrote of all Trees, 
Herbs, Beaſts, Fowl, Fiſhes and Creeping things, (as the Text 
reckons them up) we may conclude without any Hyperbole 
that no ſubje& matter of Paper, ec. would be able to contain 
all that ſhould be written. Since the numberof the laſt of theſe, 
and the leaſt conſidered, is unaccountable ; every body (I will 
not except Snow or Salt ) producing at ſome time its peculiar 
Inſe&, and ſome bodies ſeveral. 

The ſearch into Nature has afforded many pretty inven- 
tions, various and wonderful helps roman, in this Pilgrimage, 
phyfically, and otherwiſe ( thanks be to the God of Nature ) 


and 


Gl 
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and may do more; yet ſeldom, or never, by any nice 
abſtract Philoſophical inquiry ; but rather caſually, and un- 
expectedly, upon ſome fart humble diſcreet univerſal ob- 
ſervation of the things of the World, and then of ſome par- 
ticulars : And the event and ſucceſs hereabout, has uſually 
moralized the Fable of Pan, who though a rural God, 
ſooner found Ceres loſt, by accident, than all the more ſelect 
Gods, by their curious ſpeculation and fearch. This I ob- 
ſervenot to dehort any man from it, bur adviſe it rather, ſo 
it be performed with due moderation, and circumſpection. 
Thar great Book of Nature, which is before us all, and ſome- 
what laid open for us to read, is daily miſtaken, and we 
arc apt to forgerthe firſt and laſt letter of it, the Alpha, and the 
Omega : nw. adventure upon cauſes, not only lamely ( for 
that we doart beſt ) bur blindiy roo ; and then, 'tis no mar- 
vel, if atlaſt we find we imbrace a Cloud, in the room of a 
Goddeſs. | 

[ am not about here to ſer down any Catalogue of the 
Errors, or mifconceited fights ſome men have made into the 
works of Nature ( though ic might prove no unprofitable 
work to have them marked out ) but only declare to you 
my opinion, of the fallibiliry of this kind of ſearch : And 
that unleſs we therefrom by the goodneſs of a gratious, as 
well as incomprehenſible wife God, ſee our own ignorance, 
and thereby Coin of him, our ſearch is uſually vain ; 
and that he who terminates there only, hits the proper mark 
{cr before him, whatever he ſeem to aim or deſign ar, or light 
on profitably beſides. 

"Tis true in the ſearch of Nature, we often for the preſent 
light on cauſes, agreeable and acceprable to our Reaſon ; and 
tis the peculiar property of human Reaſon only, to ſearch 
and find our cauſes ( the words are often confounded, and 
ihewing a Reaſon, put for ſhewing a Caule ) but no man yer 
was ever able to extract by his invention, with the preſent al- 
lowance of his Reaſon, ſuch a certain cauſe of any Work in 
Nature, as to be imbraced by himſelf, or others, as altogether 
indubitable. Fancy indeed, having oft-times ſomewhat of 
limilicude and likeneſs with Reaſon, though nor of cogna- 
tion with her, is ſo much quicker ſighted, though not clearer 
ſighted, than reaſon her ſelf ; that if it keep the Watch-Tower 
in the Soul, there ſhall not be ſuch a thing, as an occule 
quality in nature ; nor any thing ſo hid, as it cannot eaſily 

diſcern. 


No Indroidual fully to be known, 


diſcern. No man who has it regent in his Soul, will ever 
dye the death of Ariſtotle ; although a death moſt likely of 
fancies firſt framing, or inventing. Iris able to eſpy noconly 
a Tranſexion, or Tranſmuration of Sex, but a Tranſmutation, 
or Tranſition of one reputed ſpecies into another, a Tranſ- 
formation, Metamorphoſis, or what it pleaſes; and not con- 
rent to ſtand ſtill, asa Spectaror in Natures conception, or pro- 
duction, will do the ofhce of a Midwife, and frame an Em- 
bryoto its own model; nay raiſe more monſtroſities, than 
ever Nature produced from confuſion of Principles. But | 
think reaſon will as ſoon eſpy the defects, and imperfe&ions 
of that Soul it inhabits ; as any other ngMs,and find that even 
nature is above its abſolute reach. 

After due trial and ſearch into the works of Nature, and 
perhaps invention or experiment of ſome ſetled or conſtanc 
effect therein, not to reſt aſſured therewith, may be accoun- 
ted, and perhaps is, the uſual diſeaſe of an inconſtant, wave- 
ring, fickle, if not, very weak judgment ; yer ſuch is the va- 
riety of ſecret occult Qualities,and ſome ſecret property (words 
quite caſhiered by our hot-ſpur ſearchers, as the Aſylum of Fools 
or Sluggards ) wrapped up in every individual ; as is fufficienc 


to beget a Scepticiſm in any modeſt ſober Soul. I am not a- , 
ſhamed to acknowledge my weakneſs, and dim-ftghtednefs | 


- Into the meaneſt and ſmalleſt Plant, or Inſet; and to con- 
feſs that after diligent ſearch into ſome, and when I thoughe 
I had eſpied the very utmoſt extent of their Nature, and Qua- 
lities; 1 found thy, ſelt deceived, even by ſomething caſual- 
ly, or accidentally appearing from them, not ordinary in 0- 
thers of the ſame viſible ſpecies, ſo far as I was able to di- 
ſtinguiſh ; from whence I could afford you perhaps ſome in- 
credible ſtories. 

It may ſeem a bold adventure of ſo weak a ſoul as mine, 
yet I dare challengethe quickeſt,cleareſt,and Learnedlt Intellect 
in the Univerſal World, to ſhew me how Nature in her 
Work, often changes ( even asto viſible mutation of colours) 
and to ſer down any ( rationally ) undeniable, or incontroula- 
ble cauſe ( for inſtance ) of black, or blackneſs; nay ſuch as | 
am notable in Reaſon, to convinge him of the uncertainty, 
and dubiouſneſs thereof. 

Thar ſhe follows any certain eſpecial courſe therein, 
no man will maintain in things of the ſame ſpecies. That 


not only in Sheep ( a thing moſt common ) white of both 
| SEXES 
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\ Sexes for many delcents, produce black, we find ; but even 
Crows, and Daws ſometimes do the like, or contrary, and 
produce white, as ] have ſometimes (cen, and I ſuppoſe ar 
this day may be ſeen at Saint James's : And though it might 
be rare, it would not appear a miracle to me, but the Work 
of Nature, to behold a black Swan. The like I could de- 
raonſtrate in Fruit both Plums and Cherries, from Stones of 
another colourd Fruit ſet together, in the ſame bed of Earth, 
black from white, or red, and white from black. Men may 
talk of ſome portion of Mercury, Salt, or Sulphur in every 
Body, aduſt, torrified, findged, or the like : but how this 
2duſtion works ſometime in peculiar forms, and figures, 
only ; let any man tell me. That alteration of colour is ar 
any time an effe&t of the Imagination, is a thing utterly 
exploded, and never was other, than the whimly of ſome 
mens imagination, or fancy: ſurely never any man ob- 
rained fair or black Children from the greateſt ſtrength 
of his Imagiriation. If it were able to work ſuch an Ef- 
feft,. we ſhould be all very fair from hope, or black 
from fear ; ſince Paſſions very much ſtrengthen, if not create 
or ingender an Imagination. However, if any ſuch thing 
were thus wrought in living Creatures, it cannot hold in 
Plants, which have no Imagination. I know men from 
their imagination have adventured to fer down Cauſes of 

- Colours, and thought verily they hit on the right; and yer 
have been correted by another mans imagination, rather 
than any ſolid Reaſon. Ariſtotle tells us, the cauſe why 
there are to be found more delicate and lively colours in 
the Feathers of Birds, than in Hairs of Beaſts, is this: 
For that Birds are more within the Raies or Beams of the Sun, 
than Beaſts are. Another comes and corre&ts him, and ſay's 
he gives a vain and frivolous Cauſe for it: and tells us, 
the true and real Cauſe of it is; for that the excrementitious 
moiſture of living Creatures, which makes as well the Feathers in 
Birds as Fair m Beaſts, paſſeth in Birds, through a finer and 
more delicate ſtremer, for Feathers paſs through Quills, and Hair 
through Skin. And ſurely his true and real Cauſe, is as 
little exempt of vanity, unleſs he had been pleaſed, or could 
have ſhewed us a Cauſe roo, why there ſhould be, ſo adja- 
cent, {uch variety of delicate Colours, about the neck of 
a Cock-Pheaſant, produced from ſuch neighbourly, and 

- fimilar Streiners ; nay three or four delicate Colours, in one 

and 


The tawſes of things obſcure. 
and the ſame Feather, through one and the ſame ſtreiner: 
Or why in a Peacocks train, at ſuch an.exa& and equal 
diſtance from the Body, Nature ſhould produce that cu- 
rious and delectable Colcur, in a peculiar form and ſhape ; 
and the excrementitious moiſtiire in irs ſtreining ſhould 
fail of its Beauty, not only in its firſt, -and next, bur in 
irs furtheſt, and moſt remote motion, and pr6duce but a 
dull Colour, ar either end of the Quill. Of the two 
opinions, or- cauſes, I will- give that of Ariſtotle the pre- 
cedency ; becauſe I find not only in Feathers, but all 
Flowers, that I have ſeen and obſerved ; that fide of the 
Feather, Leaf, or Flower, which is moſt direQly within the 
Suns raies, to be ever moſt» beautiful; arid that Eye of 
Argus in the Peacocks train.to have but a ſhadow of its 
Beauty, or form, on the lower reverſed fide; And yet 
doubtleſs there are moſt curious Colours ro be found, in 
the very bowels of the Earth; And I for my own parr, 


am neither able to give, rior do I expect further or other 


ſubſtanrial cauſe ro be given, of the beauty and ſplendor 
in any part of a Creature, than the will of the Almigh- 
ty in his Creation, either for our pleaſure in beholding, 
or admiration (to draw us towards him) in conſidering 
the variety, brnaitient; and excellency of his Works. Neither 
do think thete is any undeniable cauſe to be rendred, wh 
Stones (ground to powder ſhould not nouriſh as well as bread, 
if God's fiat had been upon them,as Satanſeemed to tempt him. 
I do not from hence, go about ro perſwade you, orany 
man, to tranſplant and temiove back again, all final cauſes, 
rticular effets, arid fix them only and barely, upon the 
firſt original caufe of all things. I know there are ex- 
rerior Cauſes to be given, for the blackneſs of this very 
Ink, I write with, and fuch, as may nor only ſatisfy an 
ordinary Reaſon to accept theredf as indubirable ; bur ſuch, 
as may frame an ingenious Spirit towards the finding our, 
ſome like uſeful invention. Bur this I fay, there is ſuch 
an intricacy in the verieſt ordinary Works of Nature, to 
him who looks any thing deeply, and: not ſuperficially 
therein; 'as is ſufficient ro ſhew us, borh our own weak- 
nels and folly, and a tranſcendent Wiſdom far above 
our reach. Upon which, there ſhould be always one Eye 
fixed, and ready upon all occaſions to recall the ocher, 


and alſo all our other ſenſes and faculties, permitted ſome- 
I 1 times 
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times lawfully ro ramble afrer ſecond Cauſes. And urely un- 
le(s we ſer up fancy (as I have ſaid) rather than Reaſon, for 
Umpire, it would ſo be ; and we ſhould be forced ar laſt (as 
cothe main) to terminate in ſome hidden Cauſe. A Cauſe in- 
| deed nor altogether hid from us, bur ſer afide as unregarded; 
that is, there neceſfarily is, One only Eternal, immutable, un- 
changeable Eſſence ; abundant in Power and Wiſdom, through 
its es, ſhewing it ſelf in variety, in the leaſt of 
* whoſe Works ( being infinite) there is more than humanity 
can comprehend ; which by a Law of Nature, binding all 
chings but it ſelf, continually workerh all in all. 

What defence or Apology ſhall I then make, firſt, for per- 
mitting my thoughtsto ramble in queſt of the Nature or ex- 
cract of the Soul of Beaſts, as well as my own ; and next for 
ſetting down my opinion thereof, and expoſing the ſame to 
publick view ; thereby ſeeming ro endeavour to impole the 
ſame belief on others, which I hold and maintain my ſelf, Why 
truly, for the firſt, it might be occaſioned, or at leaſt augmen- 
ted Keen 4 lace private rural life, and a converſation, as I may 
ſay, with Beaſts as well as men. I cannot ſay with the 
Preacher (a) 1 gave my heart to ſetk, and ſearch out by Wiſdom, can» 
cerning all things that are done wider Heaven, but the later part of the 
vetſe imiay not unfitly be applied to me, or others, This ſve 
travel, hath God given. to the Sons of Man, to be exerciſed therewith, 
or to aflift them, or, as ſome Tranſlations, to humble them thereby : 
and that is a good effec, if ic happen, of ſuch a ſearch, as well 
as 2 ground for ſearch. I neither foreſaw, or conjectured any 
advantage . likely co happen, or any eaſe or quiet to be 
framed: and raiſed, in my own, or any other Soul from an in- 
quiry or ſearch inco that of Beaſt, unleſs ro keep us from 
mounting too high wich our rationality. We find little dif- 
ferente upon the firſt view, between our ſelves and them, in 
our frame, unlefs that our Building is weaker than theirs, and 
from a number of Cauſes, mavre ſubject to corruption than 
theirs; and our yety Intell as ro the upholding or preſerva- 
cion of that Bui exceeds not the Intellect of many Crea- 
rures, 'nay comes: far ſhore of that of fome : And as to the 
Porrsand entrances toit ( ſenſe} they generally far exceed us. 
Bur after we havemade ſearch, perhaps we ſhall wonder 
ar both, and not but think and as a our own £0 be 


of a more noble, and celeſtial exrrat,and therefore permanent, 
and that m this ching only ; That we findic capable to ſearch 


into 


(antion to be uſed in our Enquiries. 
into the Nature and Original of others, which certainly no 
other Creature, ever did, or can do into ours. 

Out of meer curious ſpeculation, 6r tobe accounted Wiſe, or 
Learned, I can ſafely ( or with a good Conſcience ) declare 
unto you, I never learched into, or about the Soul of Beaſt ; 
but have ever held the opinion of the wiſe Son of Syrack 


( withour wholly G_ ic from him ) good counſel ; and 
here ſer ir down to you in his own words, becauſe I cannot 


deliver it ſo well in any of my own, (b) What God hath come (3) geaut 5; 
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manded thee, think upon with reverence, and be not curious im any of his *3:24-25 


Works, for it is not needful for thee to ſee with thine tyes the things that 


are ſecret. Be not curious in ſuperfluous things, for many things are 

wed unto thee , above the capacity of men, the medling with ſuch, 
hath beguiled many, and an evil opmion hath deceived their judgement. 
Which I wiſh all men did eſteem, as good and ſound Counſel, 


as [do my ſelf. 


As to any indeavour to impoſe my belief on others,in ſo dubi- | 


ous a matter, itdo's not appear, by whart I have ſet down, that 1 


have fo done;l was not over earneſt or eager in it,l delivered no-' 


thing before as altogether indubitable,neitherdo I now; further 


than it receiyes the confirmation of God's word, by me truly | 


cited : Nay I cannot rationally expect many Converts, becauſe 
to have ſuch an effect wrought from human writing, there isre- 
quiſite an infallible demonſtration, ſuch as may work upon 
mens Senſes and Reaſon rogether at the ſame time, which 
would prove a difficult matter, in a diſcourſe of a Soul's Origj- 
nal,whether of przexiſtent matter or not. I think we do well 
in ſuch diſcourſes as theſe or of this Nature, if we deliver our 
ſelves, or thoughts, .in ſuch probable arguments; as that when 
others firſt behold them by their proper Intelle&t, there a 

r ſo muchof ſeeming bulk, at leaſt in them, that ir —_ 
thoſe others to vouchſafe ro weigh them by their own Reaſon, 
and whar I take to be our care and duty further is, that we de- 
fire the God of truth, ſo far as there is truth in them, ir may 
appear and be accepted of others,and ſo received into their Be- 


lief, which Rule, I hope, I have not tranſgreſled. 


Iiz EPIST. 
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T he Predeminancy of the Afefions 


EPIST. V. 


Wherem he further illuſtrates the inherent or native Power, and pres 
dominancy of the affetions, above other faculties of the Soul ; but \ 
maye particularly treats of the Imagination, its deception, its ſups 
plying the place of Reaſon m ns, our miſeries thereby, and the remedies 
againſt its Deluſton. 


HE Imagination or invention is reckoned by ſome as 

part of the Intelleft, and fo a more noble faculty of 

the Soul : And being placed in ſo high an Orb, it is then 
apt to contemn the affections, ranking them with thoſe of 
Brutes, becauſe perhaps ir hath rendred them a like diſpoſed 
and inclined as they. Wherein it may be reſembled to ſome 
Steward, that having helped rodebauch his Lord and Maſter, 
preſently thinks the whole power as well as ſuperintendency 
co reſt ſolely in himſelf. But how high ſoever the Imagination 
may mount in conceit, yet Reaſon doth ofren correct it, and 
diſcovers that ſome Aﬀection (how covertly, larently, or 
_ ſoever) doth ſer it on work, and when it is roving 
and foaring throws our ſome lure that draws it down a- 

an. 

, Man indeed is not gany prone and ready to eſpy the 
predominancy of his own Aﬀections above his Intellect, bur 
It is evident in the obſervation we make upon others ; In 
dealing with whom, the fi:ſt and chief enquiry is uſually, 
not what he is capabic to apprehend or judge of the ak, 
but how he is or probably may ſtand affetted; whence it comes 
to paſs that it is almoft the conſtant evil fate of Princes and 
great men to have fo much of food or Phyſick adminiſtred to 
that part of the Soul beyond any other, as if it were granted 
on all hands, that the Aﬀections were the powerful part of the 
Soul, and the Intellect bur an jgnis fatuns drove along before 
them, a weak light ar beſt, and ſuch as might be eaſily ob- 
{cured. Sotrue 1s it that how noble faculties foever Reaſon 
and Invention, &c. are, and how truly ſoever they moye and 
point, yet they are moſtly ſer on work and as it were diret- 
in their courſe by things of an inferiour Nature; being, 
herein like a curious Clock, whoſe motion is carried on! 


by the force of Leadcn weights : And it is to befeared, that 


withour 


and their Influence npon the Imagination, 
without ſome ſuch kind of meral, firſt drawing the lines of 


our affections, there would remain a faine kind of mo- 
tion inthe intellectual faculties, and we ſhould have am 

us very few Famous Divines, Phyſicians, or Lawyers, but had 
need be all, naturally pious, hearhful, and peaceable. I would 
fain have any one ſhew me, how he ſo much as happens (un- 
leſs through ſome ſpecial Motion from above) to think on 
good or diſcern, or judge of it, without ſome kind of affe- 
10n as it were moving or ſtrugling within ; or what his other 
faculties would work for, if his Aﬀections were laid aſide or 
diſcarded ? what would they gratify and pleaſe, ſince them- 
ſelves they cannot unleſs in conjunction with other 2 for they 
are in the Soul, like the nobler parts in the Body, void of 
ſenſe, yer feeding the craving appetite of more ſenſible parts, 
by which we apparently move. 

Plato, I think not improperly, calls deſire or concupiſcence 
ins, The Horſe of the mind ; Whatſoever Rider may be {et upon 
it, or whatſoever reins are laid over it, or whatſoever power 
theres, that holds thoſe reins, and ſometimes reſtrains, or 
guides, and direQts that Beaſt (which term we ſometimes pur 
upon the Aﬀections ) we may not improperly ſay; The 
_—_— of ſuch joint, or complicated Motion, is from 
Horle. 

[ have read of ſome, who having had their Children taken 
from them, very young, upon their approach to their pre- 
ſence many years after unknown, beveled a ſecret joy with- 
in themſelves, without the leaſt ſeeming precedent imagina- 
tion of their being ſuch; I cannot ſay, how much of truth 
there may be in the afrmarion, bur if there be, then that blind 
faculty of the Soul ( as we ſometimes term Aﬀection) may 
move without the precedent afſiſtance of its fellow faculties; 
And, it would ſeem no wonder to me, if, the imagination ſer 
on work thereupon, after ſome ſearch, ſhould ar length pitch 
upon ſome ſuch cauſe, bur certainly the imagination more or 
leſs, muſt neceſfarily be fer on work therein. 

The two who journied to Emaxs, mention the burning of 
their hearrs within them, upon our Saviours talking to them, 
without the leaſt precedent imagination, that I can collect, 
that it was he who talked with them; Nay the Text ſays 
their eyes were holden (and fenſe is che ordinary inlet upon 
which the Imagination preſents to the Aﬀedtions ) That 


ſhould not. know him; And he calls them Fools, and (a) = () Lute 24 


To 


Imagination in Brutes from $ enſe only. © 


of heart to believe, thereupon'; Asif belief might ariſe from the 
motion of the heart, withour the precedent work of the Imagj- 
nation from ſenſe. And truly Sir, fince I am verily (I hope ) 
ſwaded ; That every facilty in mans Soul, is Divine, and 
ifferent from that of Beaſt, which work -only from ſenſe; I do 
nor, or-can rationally think that the AﬀeCtions motion depends 
ſolely upon the Imaginarion's preſentation, bur that the Ima- 
oination is often irritated upon. the Aﬀections firſt Motion or 
ftrugling ; or. otherwiſe, through the good will and pleaſure 
of ſort inſenſtble power, immediately working in us, the one, 
or the other is ſtrangely ſer-on: work. 

:muſt *confeſs'of Beaſts, I do think, that Senſe being the 
only-port, and inlet of the Soul, and a thing through which 
every object makes irs ſtroke, the firſt Spiritual Motion is ne- 
ceſſarily upon the Imagination ; Nay, that Imagination is no 
other in them; than ſome more refined curious part, or quin- 
tefſence of the Blood, lodged immediately over thoſe doors and 
cells of 'the Body, which raiſes and creates ſome ſuch kind of 
thing, as will, and affections in them, rather than inclines any 
will or affe&ion-'m them before created, or inſpired ; Becaule 
wenever find ſuch kind: of 'Morion in them, as either to affect, 
orwill; above the reach of ſenſe, or contrary to ſenſe; Bur 
that through ſenſe only from the Imagination, there is raiſed 
in them an appetite to or averſion from ſuch and ſuch object ; 
And thereupon. it is, that they are neither miſled, or miſguided 
by their Imagination, neither is there any great or laſting Di- 
ſeaſe of the mind, but what raiſed rams} ur only may be 
ſoon allayed, and quieted therefrom. 

Firft their Imagination miſleads or miſguides them nor, for 
having its dependance only thereon, and working thereafter, 
and nor capable ro work upon the impulſe of any thing, bur 
whar, as of it ſelf, penetrates through Senſe ; It receives every 
objectin its more proper exact Nature, Figure and Form, than 
ours; And it being moſt certain, that their ſenſe is generally 
more open and clear to receive, than ours ; they miſtake nor, 
or milapprehend not, as we do. Hence it is,that they arc ſeldom 
miſtaken in the face of the Heavens, in which we are fo often 
of our ſelves deceived ; and that our Prognoſtick from their 
ſenle, and their motion, and contrivance thereupon, is gene- 
rally truer, than what we'can make from our own. The 
haftning, ome of thar little Creature, the Bee, by multitudes 
nt2 tic Hives, is a more infallible ſign of an enſying ſtorm, 

than 
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than we are able to efpy by the beſt help of our intellectual 
faculties (lometimes otherwiſe imployed than from ſenſe ) 
through a weak and diſturbed ſenle, and which the ſtrange 
work thereof docs not ſeldom diſturb. 


Indeed hence it is, that a Beaſt (if not ſtopped by force, or 


by ſome more pleaſing Imaginartion raiſed from preſent ſenſe) 
is able of it ſelf, which man cannot do, to return to its anci- 
ent place of abode at a great diſtance, how ſtrangely ſoeyer, 
or througn what mazes foever, conveyed from thence. And 
we may obſerve in its ordinary motion, it will return more 
direly, I may ſay more knowingly, by the paths it went 
and came, than the wiſeſt of men; nay, a Fool will do this, 
much better than a Wiſe man, becauſe, chough his Imaginari- 
on be ſubject to be recalled from attendance on Objetts offer- 
ing themſelves through preſent ſenſe, and imployed on others 
by ſome ſordid affection, yer it is generally obedient to pre- 
ſent ſenſe, and is not ſo much in ſubjection to reaſon, as to 


aſſiſt char faculty, or taken up by that, in belpof revolving, or 


weighing of things paſt or future, and che cauſes thereof, 
yo. never yet collect from the narrowelt obſervation I 
could make, any power or ability in Beaſt to revolve a thing 
m the mind, wi the help or introduRtion of preſent ſeale ; 
no nor any affection raiſed in them co work, or recall the Ima- 
1NAtioN " 1s preſent work, without its help. I muſt con- 
FG, luſt, or uching of the fleſh, or rather appetite, .a thing 
below an affeion, and inherent in Plants, may, and does 
ſcera to recall their Imagination in them ſometimes ; and with 
a neglect of preſent ſenle, ſerit on work, {o as to contrive for 
their prey Or food, or the like : Bur for any Aﬀetion, of it (elf 
an affeftion, to doit, 1 cannot oblerve. Senſe ſhews the fe- 
male only, the product of her bady, and thereupon the Ima- 
gination i ſtirred ro raiſe and create a kind of affection to it, 
which we call love; ſo as in defence thereof, anger may be 
kindled, and in deprivation thereof, forrow may ariſe ; but 
the Imagination works for neither of cheſe of themſclves, nor 
dothey cominue to be, as I conceive, longer chan ſome Ob- 
zect makes the impulſe through ſenſe : And therefore we ſhall 
obſerve, there is no bleating or lowing, þu.from bleating 
and lowing, or the approach and beholding again the place 
where they uſually fed or nouriſhed their 'ypung, orthe like ; 
ſtop or divet that, and their love, orforrow, is at an end. 


Darius his Hoſe, as I have menzzaned, could. atigh _— - 
che 


an 
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beheld the place where his luſt was firſt raiſed; bur I queſtion 
much, when the impreſs the Imagination has made in ſuch 
Creature, is once wiped away for the preſent, through ſome 
new introduction of ſenſe; whether it can be raiſed again, 
without the freſh ſtroke of ſome Object relating thereto, 
through ſenſe ; Or, whether the Horſe were capable ro revolve 
that a&t in his mind at any time, without ſuch means to intro- 
duce or raiſe a thought. 

Now if the Imagination in Beaſt, work only immediately 
upon Senſes introduction, (as we have reaſon to conceive 
it does) and that thereupon their affeRions are raiſed only ; 
their Aﬀection neceſſarily attending their Imaginarion,ch 
according to the change of Objects through Senſe. qa 
is created or raiſed, by and through that merely, may be fully 
ſatisfied through that only ; neither can there be eaſe or diſcaſe, 

leaſure or diſpleaſure in the Soul, longer than Senſe affords 
a_ to ſuch Aﬀection;and this I think to be the caſe of Beaſts, 
becauſe we never ſee them diſquieted long, or above meaſure, 
nor refuſing any grateful Object, if ſome diſeaſe of the body 
reſiſt it not, we obſerve not their Imagination heightened by 
their luſt, nor their luſt inflamed or raiſed from their Imiaginia- 
tion, but at ſuchtime only as Obje&ts offer themſelves through 
Senſe; and the one abſtracted, the other ſeem to vaniſh. And 
furely were our degenerarte liſt and affections of the ſame ex- 
tract, it were impoſſible for us to be hurried away to that ex- 
cels of any vile or baſe pafſion, as to imploy our thoughts 
nights and days about a meaner, or more ſordid ObjeR, thi 
Senſe ir ſelf uſually affords every moment: | 

Bur Aﬀection in us is of another extraR, able to deſire and 
imbrace whar Senſe cannot afford ; our Imagination of ano- 
ther capacity and reach,penetrable,and malleable,as I may ſay, 
otherwiſe than by ſenſible Objects ; Our Will, and all other 
our animal Faculties, ſubje& to ſupernatural influences; and 
that is the reaſon there is ſuch daily combat berween them, and 
ſomerimes ſuch laſting agony. For the Imagination rowſed 
and called upon, as it were, from divers and ſundry quarters, 
and not able through Senſe, ro work fo as to ſarisfie one ſingle 
affeftion ; It ſomerimes oppoſes Senſe, and raiſes a thouſand 
Chimera's, to the aſtoniſhment and. amazement of ir ſelf, ro 
the confuſion and diſtration of the AﬀeRions, and to the diſ- 
quiet of the whole Soul ; ſo as, whatſoever original cauſe we 
impure elſewhere, the preſent apparent cauſe of our diſcaſe, 

we 
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we may rightly impure to the Imagination ; and the rectifying 
thereof mult needs be the readieſt way towards a cure, which 
I ſhall endeavour to ſpeak of in the end of my following 
Diſcourſe. 

Do we not find our Imagination allured or inticed to work 
from the reſtleſs ſtruglin j afleftion 2 Do we not again 
find it recalled by Reaſon, arreſted by our Will, wreſted ar 
length by ſome foreign power from ſubjection to either; and 
forced to work, as we obſerve by conſequence, in obedience 
to ſome eternal decree, leading all the others as captives ? And 
all this while Senſe (one and . ſame in all men) might ſeem 
to offer it other ſubje&t marrer for ics preſent work. Do we not, 
or may we not obſerve in our ſelves, at ſpecial ſeaſons, ſome 
mounting in deſire to imbrace, or lay hold on ſomewhat 
above the reach of Senſe ? And would we not our Imagina- 
tion could invent, or find out ſome ſuch thing ? Is it nor 


thereupon ſer on work ? And, though it cannot fully compre-. 


hend mere inſenſible things by any inveſtigation, yer is able 
to imagin or conceive, there is ſomething more gloriqus, 
more pure, more perfect, Cc. than it can conceive, whereby 
the Aﬀections are a little quieted for the preſent, and reſt in 
a kind of hope ; and to this, Reaſon freely conſenting, there 
is begat a kind of faith. | 

I would fain know, how it were poſſible our own 
thoughts ſhould be ſer on work, in relation ro what others 
thought of us, or in what ſtare we were in the eye of any 
righteous all-knowing Judg, or argue and weigh, or will 
in relation thereto, or be 1.xtonaks: or troubled rhereabour, 
with fear, or dread, or joy ; if ſenſe were the only ialet to 
the Soul 2 1 am ſure it cannot hurt us at preſent, - from 
our defire to know, and our imagination's preſentation there- 
upon ; ſo as, what our Imagination frames, muſt be chiefly 
the cauſe of our diſquiet, or diſeaſe of mind, it any happen. 
Indeed, as it is ſometimes the window by which Heavenly 
light is admitted, fo it ofren proves the Poſtern-door;;: by 
which ſome evil ſpirit (liely enters, and the Key thtxeof is 
certainly ſome corrupt affeftion. Ir is moſt ſubject roche turn- 
ed abour by every wind from within, and from without, moſt 
ſubje& to be deluded, and delude; and fince, our Happineſs 
here ſeems to depend very much upon its work, we will en- 


deavour to treat of it here, a little more patticularly _ we 
Ve 
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T he Imagination inflames the « A ffeflions, 


havedone, cither of it ſelf, or in conjun&tion with ſome other 
faculty of the Soul. | | 

Indeed the ſeveral faculties of the Soul ſeem not many in 
number, yet the Soul like fome inſtrument of very few ſtrings, 
is capable to render fuch innumerable various —_— as are 
able to confound us in going abour to diſtinguiſh them. This 
we own upon trial, to be the admirable work of our Pro- 
vident Creator and Governour, and judg it impoſlible to 
ſet any certain rules or bounds in its manner of work, or (o 
much as to fathom or know our own. Yer this I think, the 
ſweet harmony, or jarring diſcordance in this wonderful In- 
ſtrument, in relation to our ſelves, and whether it renders 
a ſound fweet and pleafant, or harſh and grating, conſiſts 
very much, as I conceive, from the high, or low, or even 
ſtraining that one ſtring thereof in it, the Imagination. 

The Imagination is a moſt ſtrange faculty, and able to 
confound us, and put us to a ſtand, or a maze, while we 
refle&t on it. "Tis that various, and fometimes falſe light, 
which puts the colours of good upon evil, and evil upon 
good : "Tis that ſtrange reſounding echo to the affections, 
that renders their cry double and louder. Tis that, which 
called = one affection to its help and aſſiſtance, often 
raiſes, and leads with it a thouſand furies to diſquier us. And 
if we may affirm, as I think we truly may, that the heart ofthe 
affections ſometimes cauſes irs work ſo allo; It is that bellows 
which increaſes their natural heat double and treble, and 
—_ them from their proper Object) inflames them be- 
yond all degree and meaſure, to their utter deſtruction, and 


_ confuſion in the end. 


I deny not, but that Imagination in man continually and 
neceffarily working, is capable ro work from divers cauſes ; 
it 8 diverted, or called upon, and imployed by various Ob- 
jects minutely h e, as we obſerve; How elſe 
could we remember ( which is but an impreſs left in the 


Imagination) for any time , what we daily hear and ſee ? 


when thoſe windows of the Body ſeem ſhut up, 'tis 
ofren imployed upon ſuch Objects as ir formerly received 

» Bur I cannot but think, that its work generally 
tends to the ſatisfying or feeding ſome affection , not affe- 
Etion of its own creating from Senſe, as in Beaſt, but ſome 
affeftion of equal extration with it ſelf ; originally pure 
and undehled, but now corrupt and deprayed by its work 
through 


T he Afion of one Soul upon another. 


through the lic infinuation or deluſion of ſome evil Spirit ; 
and that from Senſe alone; the one nor the other, nor both 
rogether, could create in our ſoul thoſe diſeaſes we find, and 
| may ſay, often ſee and feel above the Beaſts which 
riſh. 
" This afteftion in. us, how pure ſoever, or howſoever 
debauched, is the thing ever chiefly aimed art in all addreſſes 
to the Soul, as I have touched already, and therefore is Ora- 
tory defined to benothing elſe, bur a dextrous application, to the 
affeions and paſſions of men ; which received Tenet, is ſufficient 
ro demonſtrate, what faculty we generally give the preceden- 
cy to, and eſteem for moſt powerful in the Soul; I am not 
x fo ro correct the definition, though methinks, ſince there 
are faculties in the Soul, capable of inſtruction -(which the Af- 
fetions properly arenot) as well as agitation, or rowing up, 
every application ſhould principally tend, and aim thither, and 
he be eſteemed the beſt (a) Orator, who rather indeavours to 
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inform truly, than delight and pleaſe ; yet ſince moſt cer- dicends, a> | 


rain it is and indubicable, that there is no approach or en- 
trance of one human Soul or Spirit unto __—_ but through 
the Organs of ſenſe, by the Imagination inte the Aﬀec- 
jons ( So as to hit, and wound or heal them, men neceſlaril 
glance upon the Imagination by the way, and tis that which 
certainly gives them an edge or dulls them) Men ſhould be 
careful, that faculry be not firſt deluded to the deception of the 
other, nor that we ſuffer men to delude our affe&tions through 
our —_— barely, Reaſon net at all, or not well con- 
fulred. 

That the Imagination is a deceitful faculty, we need nor 


Scripture todeclare to us, as it does of the heart ; daily expe- 


rience ſufficiently informs us as much. Bur above all, its 
leiger demain in ſupplying the place of Reaſon tothe Af- 
fections, is the greateſt and moſt conſiderable fallacy thereof, 


and moſt carefully ro be avoided. We commonly affirm, it 
fupplies the place of reaſon in Beaſts ; bur if we look narrow- 
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ly into our ſelves and them, As we find them: void of Reaſon, * 


and incapable to argue within themſelves; ſo we ſhould find 


thart faculty in them, moſt exa&ly and curiouſly, exquiſitely, 


and admirably framing and contriving in obedience to the 
ſtrokes it receives through fenle, and in us only to ſupply the 
place of Reaſon. | 
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' Imagination doth often 
And how happens it or comes.ir to pals, thar it fuppl ies the 


place of Reaſon, that more than ordinary divine gift in us? 
Why: thus; Reaſon, which.is the ground Work of Faith, al- 
though: it accept of things inviſible as rrue to create a belief 
yes; indeed a belief properly is not without it ) yet never 
directly oppoles hates there is a more apparent con- 
tradition in the Soul, for then, ir were not Reaſon ( athing 
of in felf nor deceivable ). nor- the Spiritual. gift of that God, 
who gives us leave to, make ufe of. our. Senſes thereby : the 
Dewil, op man, cannot. hurt us throughthar faculty alone, 
or:chiefly. Burt the Imagination in man, though of divine 
extraction, and, given ts ona to-Reaſon, is capable of 
a-kind of exaltation, in direct oppoſition to ſenſe, and that, 
through the inflanamnazionof human affection, equally divine, 
and nor ſazisfiable through ſenſe. So as, if oncethe Aﬀections 
become grievoully wounded. through: ſenſe, or otherwiſe, 
_ do as it _ enforce the Im n_ a po them 
orthe preſent with a bare imaginary, belief, and therefore axe 
the affections always chiefly aimedat, =_ this __— which 
the World applauds, as, a dextrous application ; when 
are thus hit, to- the exalration of hats, ads 
prefiion os clouding of Reaſon; or it you pleaſe in ſhorr, 
_ an imaginary or fictitious belief is created in the 
Soul 
This, has been found our, as the ſureſt, and moſt ready 
way by all pretenders to Religion, in all to ſet up 
predominant, by blowing t—_— upon ſome 
affection, which of ir ſelf is apt to recoil and inflame 
the Imagination, to the dazling of Reaſon in conjunction 
wikh it. Paſſions of all kinds ſhall be affaulted, Pride, 
and vain-glory, as well as love ; and if a belief can be effected 
nootherwile, fear muſt be railed, and that that fear may ſtand 
its ground, and inflame the [magination ro ſome height, God, 
whom we ought to ſerve in fear, muſt be brought in as a 
party, either conſtantly ruling in his ( fo called) infallible 
Church ; or elſe new inſpiring ſome amongſt us by his gra- 
Cious Spixit, which we ought to hearken to, and obey. The 
fallibiliry of exher which poſition, or aſſertion, is plain e- 
rough, and common Reaſon would ſoon eſpy the deluſion, 
if the were free and at liberty, noc confounded through fear 
of, I know not what, that 'ns abſolutely neceſſary for men 
to believe as the Church do's, or as new gifted or inſpired 
| men 


Supph the plact of Reafon. 
men ſhall teach them, and thereby the Imagination is hurried 
to ſupply the place thereof. 
| dare appeal to the ſobereſt, and greateſt rational Doors 

of the Romiſh Church (Paſſion already raiſed againſt us 
ſomewhat cooled, the Imagination a little quieted, and Rea- 
ſon a little free ) whether, the general, univerſal belief (yer 
I donot think they all believe whar they affirm, maintain or 
Preach) of their Tranſubſtantiation, Miracles, Fables, and 
Legends, were not firſt raiſed, and be not yer ſupported by 
the ſtrength of Imagination only, or chiefly; And whe- 
ther they do not think, their Religion, or rather their Romiſh 
Church would ſoon fall ro the ground, if mens Aﬀections 
were left quier to themſelves, that working faculty, the Ima- 

ination, a little —_— and freedom allowed men to exer- 
ciſe their Reaſon without imaginary er. 

© I would neither offend God, or : ap oneelſe, wil- 
lingly and adviſedly by queſtions and doubts; Bur in thar 
grand poiat of Tranſubſtantiation, or the real Preſence, 
wherein, or whereabout we ſo much differ ; I beſeech them 
to declare, not only how it comes to paſs, bur how any real 
belief chereof can at any time be effected in the Soul ; ſince Rea- 
fon it ſelf, more prone to accept and allow of things as 
are repreſented through our own ſenſe than ocherwile, at 
reje&s it, and cannot beeaſtly convinced of the contrary, till 
it be convinced of the very fallacy of that glaſs of ſenſe in 


us. 

As to the thing it felf, I know they will readily alledge, 
that there is a miraculous, and wonderful ſuddain change, 
through Gods omnipoxent power, of the Bread into 
Fleſh, upon the words of the Prieft ; And this I readily grant, 
if there be any ſuch change ar all, and ſo far I agree with in 
belicf : Bur, belief ir felt, or to believe it fo, or ſodone, ſeems 
to meto bean human act, a voluntary conſent of the mind : 
And ſurely they will never affirm, their own belief thereof 


miraculouſly effected, nor that ours muſt fo be, by the free: 


grace, or neceſſary impulſe of the fame erernal Power ; If 
they do, I will anſwer them, ir is then vain and idle for 
them, once to think to convince any man of the truth and 
realiry thereof, by human argument, and thar it is cruelty, 
as well as folly to indeayour-or imagin to do it by fire and 
Fagot ; their Prayers then to that Power, were the better, ſu- 
rer, and ſafer way. 


_—_— 
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If chey ſay, it may be effe&ted, through the aſſent of Rea: - 
ſon, ever ſubmitting, and bound ro ſubmir ro Gods expreſs 
word, whatever ſenſe introduce in the Soul to the contrary : 
Then let them ſhew that expreſs word of converſion of the 
Bread into Fleſh ; But if they would perſwade our Reaſon, 
in oppoſition: to ſenſe, to accept itas true, and real ; Ler us ſee 
how they can make out this fallacy of ſenſe, withour ſerrting up 
our Imagination, as regent in the Soul, ro the ſuppreſſion of 
Reaſon. E +{« Ws 

[ confeſs a mans Reaſon may naturally fubmir, ro accept 
of choſe truths ſenſe cannot penetrare, or it ſelf comprehend, 
bur ir can never ſubmit from any human impulſe to accept or 
allow of any thing, clear contrary ro the demonſtration. of 
ſenſe, and what from thence might be comprehended of the 
Soul, without a great depravation of the Imaginatioh to blind 
it, and lead it captive. And therefore while we retain our 
Reaſon, free and at liberty, we may wonder, with a kind of 
laughter, why thefe :tien ſhould indeavour to prove to us a 
ed Seokencs; by clean contrary ways to our Saviour himſelf : 
And bid us diſtruſt our ſenſe, _ elevate our Imagination, 
and believe contrary to that inlet, by which, He, who beft 
knew the ſafeſt way, would, that belief ſhould be raiſed or ler 
in to the Soul, and was the greateſt confirmation of the abſenc 
Apoſtles Faith. 

Every outward apparition to the Soul, if there be nodiſ- 
caſe, or defe& in the Organ by which it is let in ( though it 
pleafes or diſpleaſes not alike & Reaſon of our lapſe and at- 
fections diſorder) is ever one and the ſame to all men, or elſe 
we muſt accuſe ourgreat God and Creator of fallacy, which 
God forbid! And thereupon I think it impoſſible in Nature, 
for Reaſon, which is his immediate gift, and his Vicegerent 
in our Soul, and able to judge a defect or no defect in the Or- 
gan, to move of it ſelf in a dire&t oppoſition to that apparency. 
Bur thar it muſt be ſome other faculty in our new dileaſed and 
diſtempered Soul from our firſt lapſe, that, as it were, forces 
its conſent ; Or rather falſly repreſents through ſome diſtur- 
bance and inflamartion of affection, and fo raiſing and allow- 
ing of ir ſelf an Idea, which is not, ſo that we might well 
diſcard the opinion of deceptio viſus in moſt caſes, and impure 
our fallacy to our own opinions, that is our imagination. 

Now how comes this faculty,which is imployed and works 
for the enlightning of the whole Soul, to deluge and deceive 

us 
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'us ſo ofren ? Why truly, not of it ſelf barely and ſimply, as 
I aid ( it isif well imployed even about ſenſible things, an 
admirable and wonderful ſearcher and Diver after truth, from 
the very work whereof, how weakly ſoever we are able to 
judge of it, we are apt to become proud as well as ſelf-con- 
ceited ) but from the reſtleſs importunity and craving of the 
Aﬀections, and the fumes proceeding from thence,towards the 
reſent allaying whereof, it is now and then as it were almoſt 
Rad on the ſuddain to ſupply the place of Reaſon (ſince the 
Aﬀections have no immediate recourſe to Reaſon) and ſenſe 
roo, and palliate Reaſon to contradict preſent ſenſe, and raiſe 
a ſeeming ſenſe of what is not, to delude Reaſon, become 
Judge as well as Juror, paſs final ſentence, as well as indict, 
which is indeed the ſole office of a more noble, though a 
more quiet, that we ſay not a morelazy, faculty in us. 

[ am ſomewhat aſſured, the moſt Ingenious of that party, 
will not be able to deny, but that ſtrength of Imagination (ra- 
ther than ſtrength of Reaſon ) inflated through paſſion, has 
brought them in many, if not the greateſt number of proſe- 
lytes1n that belief. Perhaps they will ſay, Credulity, that is a 

' belief without due examination, is an Epidemical diſeaſe in 
every Soul, and that the ſtrength of Imagination backed 
with paſſion, has in ſome of us, created a belief of things al- 
together as ( rationally) incredible. I muſt confeſs I think it 
has, and, owning as much,wiſh we were all ſo far undeceived, 
and thoſe miſts ingendred between our AﬀeCtions and Ima- 

ination, ſo far diſpelled, as that we might in theſe our days, 
behold the things which belong to our preſent, as well as fu- 
ture peace ; and that we might fo far behold each other in 
charity, as not to fight and quarrel abour our different beliefs, 
and colourably ſet up Reaſon in the caſe, whenin truth they 
are Aﬀections, one or two, and perhaps none of the beſt, Pride 
and Covetoulſnels in us, which with the aſſiſtance of the Ima- 
gination contend on each fide, which of us ſhall reign or do- 
mineer over the other. | 

I intended not when I firſt refle&ted on the — 
and the deluſion thereof from corrupted paſſion, to bring in 
Religion as the ſubje&t matter or Theme, I meant gnly to 
ſpeak of it, in reference to moral deluſion, apparent enough in 
moſt caſes of our life and ation, and how 5 reaſon in us, if 
well exerciſed, might prevent it, and to that return. Truly, 


this reſtleſs buſy and prouling faculry in us, the ny 
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which flees from us like our ſhadow, while we purſue it, and 
to eſpy its frauds, endeavour to arreſt and Jay hold on it; was 
certainly given us for good, and not only in obſervance of 
Senſe, but in obedience and ſubjefion to Reaſon; and it 
ſeems to continue ſo in moſt of us, until we _ ſeriouſly to 
make uſe of our Reaſon, ro weigh and conſider ſome of the 
Imagination's paſt devices, and then we obſerve its fallacy : 
Thar it is often like to ſome kind of Subjefts,which outwardly 
pretend the advancement of their Sovereign's power,and will 
not ſeem dire&ly to reſiſt his commands, as ſome of his Sub- 
jects (that is the Aﬀections) do ; yet complying with thoſe Sub- 
jects under hand, and enticing them to Rebellion, makes uſe 
of him as a glorious Cypher, that under colour of him they 
may more eaſily move, and more ſafely and quietly do- 
mineer. 

This is the way of the Imagination, and when it has thus 
done, that is, that it hath colourably fer up Reaſon, and as it 
were deceived the affe&ions, baffled them, and ſeemingly 
maſter'd them, and brought them to its beck,as it thinks ; that 
it hath taken freedom fromthe Will,and ſubdued all in thought; 
It becomes at variance with it ſelf, in diſtruſt of it ſelf, and 
ſo brought tro amazement and confuſion, is at length made a 
captive and ſlaye to the meaneſt, baſeſt and moſt ſordid rebel- 
lious affeftion, perhaps envy, or hatred, perhaps brutiſh luſt, 
perhaps deſpair, and this tothe overthrow and utter deſtru&ti- 
on 5” ur 5 in the end. And if this be the uſual reſult of its 
treachery and fraud ; and it may be prevented, why ſhould ir 
not be prevented ? We have reaſon in us to do it you'l ſay; I 
ſay _= roo, but how it will be thereby effefted is queſti- 
onable. 

Truly Reaſon in the beginning, and when ſhe firſt comes 
ro matutity, if ſhe means to reign well and ſafely, muſt make 
uſe of Machiavel's Maxim of diviſion amongſt her Subjects, 


eſpecially the Im n, and ſome particular affe&tions, cor- 
rupted perhaps = ſhe had any ſtrength : For if they once 
agree, as it were to truſt each other, they will ſoon undermine 
her power, or at leaſt render ir uſeleſs: And therefore Rea- 
\ fon ſhould, as it were, ſow jealoufie berween them, farisfie 
the Imagination, that ſome corrupt affection ſer ir idlely on 
work, and ſhew: the AﬀeCtions, that the Imagination labours 
for them in vain; it ſhould repreſent to each what drudges 
they often make of each other,to their ſeveral diſeaſe and diſ- 


quiet : 


Imagination often afts without reaſon. 
quiet : Thus it ſhould raiſe a kind of ſuſpition of each other, 


and fatishe the whole Soul as it were in conference ſometime , 
that neither of chem is to be truſted, or relyed upon withour 
her authority, and mature and deliberate allowance ; that they 
are both deceitful and treacherous, and ſtrive as it were to de- 
lude and ſupplant each other by falſe preſents,or falſe imploy- 
ment. And ſurely, whoever has his reaſon any whit clear, free, 
and ar liberty, will quickly ee the dangerous conſequence of 
the reliance of theſe faculties on each other. For if ever their 
familiar intercourſe, and running long together withour 
ſtop or ſtay, as I may ſay, and due examination of the 
ſubje&-matter, do bring peace to the whole Soul in 
theend; I never yet had any reaſon in me,or underſtood their 
motion. 

Bur before I go about to talk of the Imagination and Aﬀe- 
ions in conjunction m_—_—_ and aremedy to prevent their 
united operation to our diſquiet, and perhaps final deſtruction : 
I ſhall endeavour to lay open and plain, an error ortwo, as1 
conceive, we conſtantly retain in point of opinion. 

- Firſt, That though our Imagination work and contrive me- 
thodically, and orderly, with a kind of connexion and cohe- 
rence of things, as if it had the preſent aſſiſtance of Reaſon, as 
we conceive, yet in many ſuch caſes it has not, but ſuch its 
work, (notwithſtanding the method aforeſaid) connexion, or 
coherence,is without the allowance or approbation of Reaſon, 
nay in direct oppoſition ſometimes to true and perfect Reaſon, 
and is by the impulſe of ſome kind of affection with the aſſiſt 
ance perhaps of an evil ſpirit. 

Next, "That though it ſometimes ſo work, without the im- 
pulſe of any evil affection, or the ſuggeſtion of Satan; yer ir 
1s ever «accompanied and attended, and ſtirred and moved 
with ſome kind of affection, how inconſiderable or ſlight ſo- 
ever ; andif itdo not directly aim at the advancement of Vir- 
rue, Truth, Juſtice, or the like ; ir has not the concurrence or 
approbation of Reaſon,whatloever it may ſeem to have. 

'Tis a ſtrange thing, methinks, that men ſhould falfly ar- 
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raign that Divine and Heavenly gift in us, and impute our 


greateſt faults to it, make that which was given us to direct us 
in ſobriety, righteouſneſs and godlineſs, to be the cauſe of our 
exceeding Beaſts in all voluptuouſneſs, debauchery, wrong, 
deceit,falſhood, and profaneneſs; that men ſhould accuſe that 


of actual guilt, of which it is not guilty,or capable to be guilty; 
Ll . nor 
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nor is blamable or culpable in any caſe, but of ſloth, negli- 
gence or inadvertency. That we could neither lye, nor difſem- 
ble, nor cheat handſomely and cleverly, without being ratio- 
nal ; nay, men of ſtrong reaſon ; when 'tisthe very office of 
Reaſon to render all falihood, fraud and deceit, how cunning- 
ly ſoever hatched in the Imagination by the brooding of ſome 
affection,deteſtable and abominable ro the whole Soul. Nay, 
that ſome men ſhould tell us, that to every Politick contri- 
vancein us, Reaſon is ſo aiding and afliſting, that without ir, 
and depth of judgment, we could not contrive a falſe ſto 
(perhaps affirm a falſe ſtory of anothers contrivance) with any 
coherence or connexion ; and therefore if we can obſerve in a 
man any thing of collateral folly, ſimplicity or weaknefs ; 
we mult believe his allegation as grounded upon truth. Surely 
ſuch aſſertion with what flouriſh ſoever Ck was not 
from the ſuggeſtion,or allowance of Reaſon, bur the bare fig- 
ment of the Imagination towards the gratifying ſome ambi- 
tious if not covetous deſire; and theit own reaſon may one 
day tell them (o. | 

Indeed I have heard of a late good Penitent (who therein 
could have no deſign) that he ſhould on his death-bed accuſe 
and condemn himſelf with this kind of Exclamation : 0 that 
his reaſon which God had given him m = degree and meaſure above 
others, ſhould be exerciſed and imployed in deridmg and vilifymg the Aus 
thor of his Being, aud him who gave it ! I muſt take leave to ſay, 
it was his invention only (a thing whetein few men ſeemed to 
excced or excell him) with the impulſe of ſome ſprightly paſ- 
{10n that did ir,not his Reaſon ; but that the checks he as” —= 
ſometimes to have felt againſt that courſe, was (through Gods 


grace) his Reaſon only. 


That roving, quick, and lively fancy of his, had it been 
obedient to Reaſon, that is, that had there been made ſome 
ſearch and enquiry into that kind of involuntary check, that 
kind of confuſion in it ſelf on the ſudden,nortwithſtanding the 
outward applauſe it received through Senſe, might have = 7 
ed abour as we ſay, ſeen the ſordid ugly viſage of luſt, and 
the conſequent of its rage, beheld the luſter and admirable 
beauty of a chaſte and virtuous life, the benefit and advantage 
irom thence, as well here, as hereafter, raiſed zeal, and pure 
love again in the Soul, and became the garniſher thereof, with 
rare and all manner of delightful invention : Bur running its 
own courle, as we ſay, it approves its paſt motion, ſupplies the 

place 


Paſsion and Imagination the cauſe of Error. 


lace of reaſon, and continuing that intimacy and familiarity 
it had got with corrupt affe&tion, was made at length the very 
Slave and drudg of luſt. 

"Tis our milery by a fatal kind of conſequence, that that 
faculty in us is ſo capable to ſupply the place of reaſon; for 
that it is (chough given ſubſervient to reaſon, and is of equal 
Divine extraction with it) and is (as our affe&ions) able to 
work againſt, nay contrary to Senſe, and capable of influence 
from above, and ſubject to the deluſion of infernal power: but 
of that more in the end. 

"Tis Paſſion and Imagination in conjunction together, by 
which we err,and commit the moſt foul and enormous crimes, 
how cunning or adviſedly ſoever we commit them; and nor 
Reaſon and Imagination in conjunction. Or rather, it is from 
Imagination attended with ſome kind of paſſion in rebellion 
to Reaſon. I donot obſerve our Law (grounded upon Reaſon 
as we ſay) to accuſe Reaſon in any caſe, or to make any aver- 
ment of rationality in us, at the time of the fact (although ir 
excuſes a man if he be wholly and totally deprived of Reaſon) 
we have inſtigatione diabolica ſeduftus ; we have imagiatis eft, 
thereupon we lay the fa& in ſome caſes to be done ex malitia 
precogitata, malice forethought (and which I think is ill cranſla- 
ted, malice prepenced, for there is no due weighing of the mat- 
ter) as if malice that ſometimes ſubtle thing, were hatched in 
and brought forth by the Imagination, 

Now for this thing Malice, improbitas, or Vitſitas, an evil 
habit of mind, for ſol take the meaning of it to be, a thing 
no ways natural in man, we bring it not into the World with 
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us, and therefore it is perhaps that St. Paul bids us (a), Be chil- &* ©**-14 


dren im malice. We can diſcover or diſcern no ſuch thing in 
Beaſts; there is in them anger, and a kind of revenge too, 
raiſed by the Imagination from lenſible danger, loſs, hurr, or the 
like, but nothing continuing in them like a paſſion from concei- 
ved damage or prejudice only,without the aſſiſtance of preſent 
Senſe, nor when Senſe ſeems.to afford grounds for the product 
of love or kindneſs (things of contrary quality) as it happens 
ſometimes in man : Now in man it ariſtng through a kind of 
mature deliberation, and not being on the ſudden, or of ſhort 


continuance, like other Paſſions ; (although St. (b) Paul, and (5) ephec. 4. 
St. (c) Peter both do link ic with paſſion) I will not ſo call it, ,., 
and the rather becauſe a Learned Orator has afhirmed, That (© » Per.2-r. 


paſſionate men are not malicious : But I will impute it to be 
L1 3 a ſtrange 
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a ſtrange effe&t of humane Imagination only, or chiefly, and 
begat thereby, as1t is reſtleſs and active, and (d) Proverbially 
inventive. And withal, I will readily grant, that he in whom- 
ſoever it is, or harbours,.is a man of weak reafon ; becauſe 
he thus permits this Prodigy or Monſter in Nature to inhabic 
his Soul ; bur yer I continue to think, (being begar by humane 
Imagination which can ſupply the place of reaſon as I have 
ſaid) it may work with ſome coherence and connexion, and 
with the help of Satan and his Emiſlaries palliate truth. 

This ſuperfluity of naughtmeſs, ſo termed, I conceive by Saint 
(e) James, once bred or raiſed in the ſoul, will never let the 
Imagination be idle, or attend on any thing elſe ; and then 
*rwould be ſtrange if humane Imagination, or invention thus 
imployed, though in oppoſition to reaſon, ſhould not invent 
formally, and with ſome coherence. Burt beſides this, there 
are common evil inherent affections in the nature of man, 
able to ſer the Imagination ſo on work as may deceive us, and 
make us think *tis Reaſon that anſwers their call at our devori- 
on, when indeed 'tis no other than areſtlels, quick, and live- 
ly working Imagination rowfed from them. We do eſtzem 
him a man of quick and brave parts, who ſcems to have a pow- 
er over his Imagination, can at any time recall it to work, as 
it were at his pleaſure ; and this we (ay is ſtrength of Reaſon : 
Burt I do not always look upon a man as the more rational 
therefore, or that it is his Reaſon only, or chiefly, by which 
he ſeems enabled fo to do. Ceſar we ſay, was a man of quick 
Parts; and how was he {o ? why, his ambition was naturally 
great ; and _— greatly inflamed by a clear and roving Ima- 
gination, and thole two in conjunction togerher, ready to ſerve 
each other upon every turn, might make us admire him. Bur 
I cannot well judg his Reaſon to be greater than others, or 
actually ro work in conjunction with thoſe other faculties, un- 
leſs in (ach particular caſes in which he duely obſerved Juſtice, 
or out of true compaſſion ſhewed and performed Mercy. He 
could not but be ſometimes convinced 1n realon(for we'll not 
{uppoſe the Spirit or Grace to work in him) that the Wars he 
made, the trouble and diſturbance he raiſed in the World were 
injurious and unrighteous; and therefore his invention in pur- 
ſuance thereof wrought in oppoſition to his Reaſon. I do not 
think he was deprived of Reaſon, or his Reaſon clouded ſo 
far, but that if he could have attained his aims and deſigns, his 
ambitious ends and purpoſes withour injury or wrong, to any, 
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he would rather have done it that way; but contriving to ſa- 
tisfy his ambition, per fas &- nefas, as we ſay, I ſay his Imagina- 
tion, inflamed and hurried by his ambition, only ſupplied the 
place of Reaſon in all its contrivances. 

I my ſelf have ſometimes deſigned, and contrived ( as 
many others have done ) by all lawful ways and means, the 
advancement of my eſtate, and the ſettlement thereof in my 
nameand family ; I have invented, and found our perhaps, as 
probable a worldly method for the doing thereof, as another : 
My Imagination has brought and laid down before me, all the 
lerts and impediments that might ſeem to hinder and obſtruct ; 
It has invented means to avoid them, &c. Yet ſince my Rea- 
ſon has at particular times informed me of the vanity 
thereof, the certainty of Death, the mutability of all human 
things, Cc. I will not impute my contrivance to Reaſon, and 
lay the fault on that, which diſallowed the work : but to 
Imagination rather from ſome reſtleſs affeftion, which ir 
indcavoured to gratify, ſo far as *twas able, and only ſupplied 
the place of Reaſon, to make me ſtrongly think, rather 
than firmly believe, the matter feazible by man alone. 

Surely, there is ſomething more, in Reaſon, or Reaſon is 
ſomewhat more, than we are yer generally aware of. Tis, as 
I have touched, the thing, by which we are in ſome meaſure 
enabled, to weigh and diſtinguiſh good from evil, and evil 
from good, right from wrong, and truth from falſhood, &>c. 
The chief and principal ingredient of that thintz we call Con- 
ſcience, (however frequently thoſe who moſt pretend Conſci- 
ence, make leaſt uſe of it, and leaſt exerciſe it). an inherenr 
native light in mans Soul ( not excluded from Heathens ) and 
not the Spirit, we Chriſtians ſo much talk of from Scripture 
promiſes. Agift, which whoſoever" obſerves, makes ul of, 
and obeys, procures to himſelf peace, and quiet of mind. 
For, unleſs ſome diſturbance in him do ariſe, as by the repre- 
ſentation of bodily danger, hurt, or loſs, ec. through preſent 
ſenſe, which is ever of ſhort continuance, and no longer than 
ſenſe is opento ir ; Obſervance thereof, and obedience to it, is 
_ neceſſarily, and conſequently attended with joy and com- 

ore. 

'Tis not, as I conceive, the man of quick, nimble, exqui- 
fice or excellent parts (as we term him ) but the good man 
we ſo call, who, we may molt properly ſay, is the great ra- 
tional man, or the man of Reaſon; We ſhall fad a ſound 

. Reaſon 
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Reaſon and quick invention, ſometimes working together in 
one Soul ; Bur the quick or methodical work of the ſecond, 
do's not always denote the actual aſſiſtance of the firſt ; quick 
invention, denotes often, fprightly, lively, vigorous, and 
active paſſions, and ſuch paſſion ( nor' forward and teſty hu- 
mours) is uſually attended with a quick, and well contriving 
invention, and they work together upon each others motion, 
call, or notice, to aſtoniſhment or admiration (even to the 
blinding ſometimes of a ſtrong Reaſon ) but not always 
that which is good; Nay often, eſpecially through thar 
flexible member of ours the Tongue, that which is evil; And, 
that Trumpet of a rational Soul only, given us ro make a 
true ſound, from the invention, only, is madeto render a falſe 
one. 

Reaſon that Divine gift, properly ſo called, and yer diſtin& 
from the Spirit, never was the occaſion of falſhood, never 
wrought injuſtice and damage to any man; Nor of it 
ſelf ( unleſs from our neglect of its monitions ) became of 
evil conſequence to any. Argument, or ratiocmnation as ſome 
men call it, has, but Ido not take every ſeeming, manifeſta- 
tion, every Logical diſpute, or Rhetorical flouriſh to be at any 
time (o much the proper effect of Reaſon, as of invention, 
or Imagination. Perhaps that one word «iy ſignifying both 
Speech, and Reaſon, has not only made young Sophiiters mi- 
ſtake themſelves for the rational men, but deceived the World 
into a plauſible opinion of them, and begar a Faith of many 
things, contrary to Senſe, and Experience, the beſt and truſtieſt 
Hand-maids Reaſon has in the Soul. We have coined a 
mulcitude of Engliſh words from thence, ending, in logy, to 
ſignify our rationality, as, Aſtrology to be a knowledg of the 
effect of the Stars, Theology a diſpure, or diſſertation of God, 
or things Divine, Analogy a comparing of things together, A- 
polozy rendring, of a cauſe or reaſon, and the like. When God 
knows how little of true Reaſon is made uſe of in relation 
thereto, but words only ; And they might, for ought I can 
perceive, owe their derivation thither, or from thence, as well 
as the word, Tautol,7y. And therefore though that Phraſe of 
Speech, be ſometimes uled in Scripture, and which we tran- 
late reaſoning, 1 do not judge it, to be ſpoken of, or mean, 
that pure natural human invoke, intothe reality and truth of 
things upon conſideration,cver void of evil,or juſt offence ; bur 
a diſputation private, of words ariſing or offering themſelves 
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in the Soul, from the Aﬀections and Imagination, or from the 
Imagination chiefly. 4 a 

(a) Saint Lake in the Parable of the Vineyard, . and. thoſe (4) Luke 20; 
Husbandmen, who would have killed the Heir, that the In- 
heritance might be theirs, uſes the words (b) ratiocinabantur ,,,,. ._ 
inter ſe,vvhich Saint Matthew and Saint Mark both,expreſs bythe 3* 
word, (c) dixerunt. And in the demur of the Scribes and El- { wa. «5; 
ders, to our Saviours queſtion about the Baptiſm of John, al- 7: 
though all the Evangeliſts uſe the word 4uayrwn, reaſoned, I. 
have ſcen it, in ſome Tranſlations, rendred, thought. 

I muſt confeſs, Speech, as I have touched before, to be a 
certain demonſtration of inherent Reaſon, and therefore of 
an iramortal Soul or Spirit, but not therefore, that all ſpeech 
or argument, proceeds chiefly from Reaſon, that admirable 
faculty, which of it ſelf deceives nor, injures nor, or works at 
any time againſt right. Can you, or I, or any ſober. unbiaſ- 
ſed art man, upon due conſideration believe, or affirm, 
(unleſs where fancy ſupplies the place of Reaſon ) that any 
indeavour, with the beſt, and moſt polite arguments made 
thereupon, for the diſinheriſon of alawtul Heir, by any of us 
who can challenge no right to the preſent diſpoſition of the 
lnheritance, proceeds from Reaſon ? Can Reaſon do, or con- 
trive any evil, or injuſtice, that good may come thereon, 
(pungs in fancy only) Do's it not teach us rather to ſuffer 
patiently, whether by ſtripes, impriſonment, or death? Do's 
it at any time teach us or inſtructus todo or fay, what we 
would not have done, or ſaid in relation to our ſelves ? and 

this upon due examination, and weighing in the ballance of 
Juſtice, were our caſe theirs, againſt whom we do, or of 
whom we ſay. He, who has truly, impartially, a&ed or 
ſpoken thus, has followed the dictates of right Reaſon ; not he, 
who has uſed elaborate arguments to condemn ordiſfable ano- 
ther, in the caſe he would think it unjuſt, to be diſabled him- 
ſelf; be the convenience, or inconvenience, to the genera- 
lity of mankind, never fo great or preſſing, but has rather 
followed his own Imagination, and the diRates of his own 
luſt or affection, which indeed is apt to delude and de- 
ceive, not only other mens, buteven our own Reaſon in the 


end. 
I may pray to confound mens counſel, as David in the caſe 


of Achitophel. I may pray to confound their devices, as well 


45 to abate their Pride, and aflwage their Malice, as in our 
Liturgy ; 
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Licurgy ; 1 may pray to be delivered from abſurd or unrea- 
ſonable men ; Burt I ſhall never pray, I think, to confound 
any mans Reaſon, that will never hurt me, I am ſure, or de- 
ceive me. Bur for want of it, or. exerciſe of it, in my ſelf, 
(4) yen 73. 1 may be deceived. The Poet > (a) Reaſon neither deceives, 
ue 4ecipie u+-* nor is deceived at any time ; in the firſt part of his aſſertion I fully 


quam. 


agree with him. Ir is that ſpecial emanation from Truth, 
which of it ſelf, or by it ſelf, putsno fallacy on things, nor 
works any evil, as I ſaid. Burt unleſs, by Reaſon, he means 
that very light of truth, or truth it ſelf, which is the thing, 
we admire and adore by the name of God, it is deceivea- 
ble. Human Reaſon, how ſtrong ſoever is deceiveable, and 
that through its tame compliance only to the work of the 
Imagination, guided ofdireQted, as we may ſay, by ſome baſe, 
or corrupt, or otherwiſe pitiful mean Aﬀection, and ſupplying 
its place. 

Nay men do not only falſly impute, all our wicked con- 
trivances of deep reach, and ſubrilty tramed, unto reaſon ; Bur 
even all our fatife idle contrivances, well and formally,or curi- 
ouſly done, to Reaſon too. Every finely framed Romance, 
every Emtopia, or Atlantis, every witty Poem (the mere work 
of the Imagination) we aſcribe to that, weare all become ſa 
rational ; Nay if we ſee but an exa& Picture, or Building, 
we do as much, when we might better do it in the model of 
every little Birds Neſt. Burt as Reaſon, in the former caſe, 
diallows every thing that is apparently falſe, or evil; ſo in 
this, it rejects, of it ſelf, eyery work in the Soul, and every 
contrivance of the Imagination, not dire&ly tending to the 
glory of our Maker, the diſcovery of truth, the reformation of 
mens manners or the like. And doubtleſs at the inſtant work 
of the Imagination, in relation to thele contrivances (though 
not directly hurtful of themſelves) many men have had ſome 
ſecret whiſper within them, firſt of the vanity thereof, then 
upon a review perhaps have had ſome kind of Regret, and in 
the end have cenſured,and condemned themſelves, as guilty of 
a crime, for ſuch work that their Imagination or invention 
might have been better imployed, as they ſay it fared with Sir 
Ph. Sidney ; Which could never be, if A had aftually at- 
forded its help towards the contrivance. 

Bur in theſe very caſes, I think as in the former, there is the 
immediate help and aſſiſtance, of ſomeAfﬀection, and that the 
Imagination is conſtantly attended therewith, and elevared 
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or inflamed thereby, or elſe ic would be otherwiſe imployed 
through ſenſe, and theſe pretty kind of Buildings would fall 
ro the ground, or vaniſh in oblivion, before they were perfe&t- 
Iy and compleatly finiſhed. And what kind of Aﬀection is 
thi 

airy AﬀeCtion, and ſpawn of Pride, nouriſhed, and fo 
ed inthe Imagination only, and pleaſed with its invention ; 
for ſurely fancy barely ( though ſome fanciful men ſo talk) 
cannot be pleaſed or ratified with ir ſelf, nor dothoſe that 
entertain themſelves = this manner at idle hours, do it to 
pleaſe their fancy only, but ſome impotent weak ſpawn of 
Love, bred through Sloth and Idleneſs, blindly and child- 
iſhly craving ſomewhat. For whenſoever AﬀeCtion in man 
has any ſtrength or vigour, through ſenſe or otherwiſe, 
and craves real food ; this AﬀeCtation, ſo I may call it, ra- 
ther than an Aﬀection, ſoon vaniſhes. And ſurely here, of 
all other caſes, fancy ſupplies the place of Reaſon. 

This being granted, that in our greateſt and deepeſt Poli- 
tick contrivances, and in our moſt curious and exquiſite in- 
ventions, the Imagination may and is able to ſupply the place 
ofReaſon ; that the Imagination and ſome AﬀetStion in conjun- 
&ion together only, can frame with coherence and connexion, 
and that in their operation they want reaſon only to diſtin- 
guiſh of truthor falſhood, and the conſequent of their work, 
good orevil ; that its checks in relation thereto are bur rare, its 
offers weak, and itis become amongſt us almoſt a Cypher in 
the Soul : Let us enquire here, if you pleaſe, how far itis, or 
may be in our will and power to cheriſh ir, or ſtrengthen it, or 
how far we may become enabled from thence, to regulate or 
reclaim, controll, or recall, change or alter, guide or direct 
our Imagination and Afﬀections; fo as from our obedience 
thereto we may obtain in the concluſion not only ſome peace 
of mind here, but eternal reſt hereafter. 

For reaſon, or ought elle inherent in man, abſolutely to go- 
vern the Imagination, and wholly reclaim its wandring, nay 
to fix ir one moment, without ſome kind of deviation, upon 
any particular Object, (ſince ſo many various Objects offer 
themſelves r when: Senſe, and ſince withour preſent ſenſe the 
Imagination is agitated from ſuch oppoſite and various quar- 
rers) I hold it altogether improbable, or rather impoſlible. 
Some indeed who had read that excellent Tract of the Govern- 


ment of the Tongue, (a bodily member) did promiſe to them- 
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ſelves atd us, the like, of the Imagination, a ſpiritual faculry; 
Bur 'ris in fancy only that fancy is in our power, or can at” any 
time be made a faithful obedient Subject. We cannot com- 
mand it by our Reaſon, at leaſt we cannot do it at our will: 
and pleaſure, and therefore chiefly and principally we muſt 
truſt the Government with, and expect the guidance and di- 
rection thereof from, ſome Superior power. Yet this I daxe a- 
ver, Thar as Reaſon naturally, and as it were involuntary to 
us, does now and then pur a kind of check to the Imagination, . 
and thereby cools the Aﬀections as ro worldly Objects ; ſo ir 
may by obſervation, and ſome kind of endeavour or exerciſe 
ſo far increaſe in ſtrength, as ro make us will or defire that 
which is perfe&ly good, fo as our AﬀeCtion ſhall as it were 
diſtruſt our Imagination as unable to ſhew us that of it (elf, 
and not eagerly imbrace that which the Imagination often 
lays before them, And then (the AﬀeCtions a lirtle cooled) the 
Imagination will ceaſe ro contrive in that manner it often 
does, or at leaſt its contrivances will nor much prejudice or 
hurt us. | 

I might here a lictle diſtinguiſh berween Imagination and 
Imagination, that is, a ſudden, ſenſeleſs, (as we ſometimes 
call ir, and yet perhaps ariſing by a ſtroke through ſenſe) vain, 
inſipid cogitation or _—_ without the apparent concur- 
rence of any Aﬀection (a frailry in us not wholly to be preven- 
ted, and for which we are in no wiſe anſwerable to Divine Ju- 
ſtice asI ſhall ſpeak hereafter) and a cogitarion allowed,enter- 
rained and embraced by ſome AﬀeCtion, 41 imagination of the 
heart, as the Scripture calls it, that is perfe&tly voluntary as I | 
conceive, thele kind of thoughts may be ſurely in ſome mea- | 
ſure prevented, thar is, that they be nor evil, and that continually; 
for our affe&tion, (though not our Imagination) was certainly 
ordained ſubje&t ro our Reaſon ; and our Imagination, ar leaſt, 
by conſequence. 

There are ſome men [ find, who are already perſwaded, or 
(if you will allow it) have raiſed a ſerled opinion in them: 
ſelves ; that becauſe it is impoſſible not to think, ir is therefore 
impoſſible to prevent a thoughr ; ſay they, How can we be 
faid to hinder a thing before it be, or that which never would 
be 2 And when it is a cogitation, how can it ceaſe to be ? And 
fo voluntarily, as it were, yield up the rein, to have theit 
thoughts nile or work by a kind of fatal neceſſity. 


Whar 
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Whar I ſhall futurely think, I muſt confeſs I cannot poll 
ſibly prevent, and yet it may be fo in my power by way of 
precaution, and curbing my Aﬀections with my Reaſon, as 
ro prevent the riſe of an evil thought which otherwiſe might 
have been, and further theriſe of a good thought, which per- 
haps otherwiſe would not have been. 

If beauty, or riches, or honour, or place, ſhall ſeem to offer 
theraſelves to ten ſeveral men in their thoughts at one inſtant, 
that is, they all then think there is an opportunity offered of ob- 
raining or enjoying ; doubtleſs there will follow as many va- 
rious thoughts abour the manner, as there are men, and neither 
could prevent at that time ſuch their thoughts. Yer if any one 
of theſe men had at any time before curbed his apperite in like 
caſes; that is, made uſe of Reaſon fo far, as to ſhew unto 
his Aﬀections the vanity or inconſiſtence of thele things with 
true happineſs; the vilenels of obtaining them by any indi- 
re&t means, &c. (which we cannot but imagine 'tis in ſome 
meaſure in the power of man to do) do we not think, nay can 
we not judge, but that ſuch mans ſubſequent thoughts, 
would much vary from what otherwiſe they might have been 
or tended, and if fo, a thought may be changed, altered or 

evented. 


If our thoughts were ſo far out of human power or ability, 


as that they are neither creatable, mutable, or reclaimable 
thereby : To what purpoſe is all this argument abour them ? 
We will imagine now; the Inventors, Aſſertors, or Promo- 
ters of this Opinion, are like other men, and we will appeal 
ro them who urge it, whether they would not the good 
Opinion,and good thoughts of us, and all men, in relation to 
their ſincerity in this averment,thar is, that 'tis the plain demon- 
tration of Reaſon in them, and no f(iniſter Aﬀectation what- 
ſoever, that induces the maintenance of this Opinion ( which 
perhaps at preſent, we think it to be ) now Iam ure they 
will offer it to our Reaſon, to make trial thereot. 


Now if I have no power toexerciſe my Reaſon, then is ' 


thar offer to it vain ; it I have, and thereby change my Opinion, 
then is it in my power to change my Opinion, and create 
thoſe thoughts in me, which otherwiſe would never have 
been. Nay this very exerciſe, that is, the weighing and ex- 
amining the grounds of the firſt riſe of this Opinion, creates 
in me thoughts of the Inventor, ſuch as otherwiſe would not 
have been ; (Viz) Thar he who firſt ſtarted this game for the 
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Imagination to hunt after, tothe confuſion of it ſelf, and the 
clouding of Reaſon, fo far as to betray the Soul ro the de- 
luſion of Saran, and averting it from a ready and willing obe- 
dience to that guide Ter over it, was no good Chriſtian, nor 
no good moral man. L--. 

If he were alive, I am pretty confident, he would grant, it 


were in my power to be idle, that is, permit my thoughts to 


tamble, in obedience only, to ſenſe preſent or prior, fo as 
without exerciſing my Reaſon (how weak ſoever) that 
thought of him, would never have riſen within me ; but 
I ſhould have believed, or granted, All he had faid, to be 
true, and then had I prevented ſuch ( as I ſuppoſe he would 
call it )evilchoughr of him. | 

Reaſon though it be the leaſt Earthly, or the leaſt of cog- 
nation with the Body, of any f{xculty_in the Soul, -_ is moſt 
like it in this ; that it acquires ſtrength and vigour by uſe and 
exerciſe. If it bur once reclaim the Imagination ; It buo once 
thereby we maſter an unruly Aﬀection for a time ; If from it, 
we once behold our paſt folly and madneſs, and have fome 
Aimmering light of cruth ( beſides the preſent comfort there- 
in) how ready is it upon every turn, to afford us its help and 
aſſiſtance ? It ſetms indeed at firſt an irkſom thing to the 
Imagination, perpetually working as of it ſelf, ad arbitrium, 
and nathrilly working to feed wn pleaſe the paſſions, to have 
Reaſon called in, for its regulation or direction, in all, or any 
of its mption. It begezs3n us that diſeaſe, (we fanſie (o atleaſt) 
the Apoftle talls a Kine of the mind; Let the Aﬀections, 
and Imagmation, work and run together without control, 
men ſeldom complain of a —_—_ of the Soul, however 
it may fare with their Body, in purſuance : but if Reaſon be 
obeyed in its checks, and called in to weigh all circumſtances, 
future danger, as well as preſent enjoyment, and todiftinguiſh 
real good and happineſs, from colourable delights; We 
preſently faint and give over, leaving our Imagimation and 
Aﬀections to themſelves again : And ſo inſtead of a wearineſs 
of the mind for the preſent, ſybje&t it to Agues and Feavers, 
doubts and diſtruſts, anxiety and perturbation in the conclu- 
ſon, ſuchas are far more unpleaſant, irkſom, and intolerable, 
than the pains we indeavour to avoid. 

If any man, who has felt ir, ſhall make a diligent ſearch 
into the cauſe of any his involuntary diſquiet of mind, he 
will nd ( ſetting aſide ſome particular caſes not to be = 

| vented ) 


Reaſon's encounter with the Imagination. 
vented ) it has been from the tgo greae truſt, the faculties of 


his Soul have had of each other, and the.too familiar com- 
pliance with each other, that, which way ſoever the one has 


firſt moved, the other has followed, or at leaſt not reſiſted as 


it ſhould or might ; that in their courſe rogether, which ſoever 


has been originally moſt to blame, the Imagination has been 


the Ring-leader or File-leader ; that if they had been now and 


then ara lictle diſtruſt, and now and then had had a little oon- 


reſt for precedency, and ſuperiority, it might have-prevented 
that muriny and diſorder in the Soul, which is not ſeldom oc- 
caſioned by Reaſon's ſtepping in and exerciſing its power, 
and ſhewing us our Errors, when it ſeems too late. 

[ muſt confeſs every diſpute, or conteſt amongſt the facul- 
ties of the Soul, is for the preſent troubleſome, but who 
would not, if he could, indure a ſmall trouble to avoid a 

reater? A voluntary diſpute or conteſt. berween our Rea- 
Fon and Imagination, is never very dreadful, or deadly, nei- 
ther can I foreſee any dangerous conſequent thereof. The 
danger is only, when it is involuntary ; when Reaſon is rou- 
ſed and awakened by ſome unexpected accident, ſickneſs, 
crofles, or the like, when it ſtarts up, as it were on the ſuddain, 
and as Gods Vicegerent ( of which we were not ſenſible be- 
fore ) ſeems loudly to cry out, and condemn us, for not ma- 
king thar uſe of it we might, or not obeying irs private moni- 
tions before, and this ro the ſuddain amazement and confu- 
fion of all the other faculties in the Soul;then does the Imagina- 
tion ſometimes,according to its wonted falſhood,ſo far comply 
with ittoo, asto preſent us a proſpect of a juſt and revengeful 
God, and ( forgetting mercy ) his utter defertion, and re- 
jection of us ; which likely ends in deſpair : bur if it be volun- 
tary, and ſo the Imagination and Aﬀections be as it were pre- 
pared for the encounter; let no man ever fear the evil ſuc- 
ceſs thereof: Reaſon, Gods Vicegerent, will never con- 
demn' us utterly, at ſuch time as it works of it felf, and as ir 
were of its free motion, to reform us. 

This conteſt in the Soul I recommend, and this muriny, if it 
might be, for the preſent, I look upon as the readieft way 
an means, towards a ſerled and laſting peace and quier 
for the furure. We are prone and ready enough to diſtruſt 
each other, and to fall ro oz or outward if? ute and-con- 
troverſie, and to go together by the ears for God $ ſake, as wc 
fay : Bur truly, F there be in Nature any ſtruggling or con- 
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reſt, any difference or diviſion, "y hghting or combating, 
acceptable ro the God of Nature,and the God of Unity, Peace 
and Concord ; it is between the ſeveral facultics of a Soul a- 
mongſt themlelves, when Reaſon ſhall as it were voluntarily 
exerciſe them, and call them to an account; when Afﬀections 
good and bad, thall as it were fight together ; when Pride and 
Vain-glory ſhall be undermined, and fall to the ground, 
through a ſenſe of our own unworthineſs ; when modeſty and 
ſhame ſhall quench the flames of inordinate, and more than 
beſtial love ; when pertc&t love ſhall drive away fear, and the 
like. And this through Reaſon's ſhewing us the deluſion of 
the Imagination before ; all the wound we receive thereby, is, 
that our Aﬀections ſcem a little diſguſted for their roo great 
compliance with the Imagination, and diſobedience to ſome 
former checks of Reaſon, which will be perfe&tly healed by 
their preſent compliance, and the Imagination hereby will be 
(omewhat reclaimed from preſenting to them a pretence to 
any abſolute authority for the future, 

Surcly this moſt excellent Divine gift, Reaſon, was not given 
us barely ro condemn our ſelves for our neglect of the moti- 
on of Grace in us; bur that there is a kind of will and power 
in us attendant upon that admirable gift to a&t. I own there is 
Grace co-operating with it, or working in it, by which ir of- 
ren moves and guides us,bur yet I judg it may move from ſome 
ſtrength of our own, or as of it ſelf. It ſtands by often as it 
were idle and unconcerned, in relation to our thoughts and 
actions ; but we often find it is not dead in us, and then ſure- 
ly. we our ſelves may give it ſtrength by exerciſe, or add 
ſtrength to it, and exerciſe it, we our ſelves may ; and that it 
will looner and better work in us from thence, than from the 
inforced motion of any outward humane application. We may 
deſire and requeſt men to exerciſe their Reaſon ; we may lay 
down before them the benefit and advantage they may reap 
thereby, but we cannot properly be ſaid ro perlwade them to 
it. For 'tis not a belief upon a bare conſideration, that what 
we at preſcnt ſay to them is true,thar is an exerciſe of Reaſon, 
(though belief in a ſtrict ſence bethe work of Reaſon) but up- 
on conſideration, whether what we alledg may not be alle. A 
narrow ſcrutiny and voluntary ſearch after truth, is an exerciſe 
of Reaſon. And this is the work in the Soul, as it were of it 
ſelf, rather than from our perſwaſion, (or indeed the work of 
| : Grace) which I commend. 

We 
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We have in one place a kind of aſſertion of this power and 
ability in man(to me ſeeming) from —_ elſwhere aſcribes 
all his good thoughts and ations, as much,. and as oft, to the 
effe& of Gods Grace,jn him,as any man whatſoever ; and that 
is, St. Paul in the defence of himſelf before Felix, . when Ter- 
tullus had accuſed him as a Peſtilent fellow, a mover of ſedi- 
tion,and a ring-leader of a Se&; That he had F exerciſed himſelf to 
have always a conſcience Void of offence, towards Ged, and towards men. 
Whar can his meaning be herein by the words himſelf, and exers 
ciſe ? but by the one his Reaſon, by the ocher a will and power 
annexed to that Reaſon, given as arein over the other faculties 
of the Soul, that is (for ſo 1 take his meaning to be) that not- 
withſtanding his opinion, notwithſtanding his AﬀeCtions ad- 
hering, cleaving to, or going along with ſuch opinion, not- 
wichllznding a ſubſequent will or deſire,that the World ſhould 
imbrace that opinion or belief (viz, of a Reſurrection) which 
he himſelf had entertained with the allowance and conſent of 
Reaſon ; He endeavoured all along by his Reaſon fo to keep 
choſe other faculties under ſubjeCtion, as that they became nor 
offenſive to God or man : and from thence, as I infer, he im- 
plicicely ayers, That in entertainment of that opinion, he nei- 
ther imagined evil, defired evil, willed evil, or prayed forevil 
to any man for diſſenting from him in opinion ; that his Ima- 
gination was not hurried herein to gratifie any evil, ambirjous, 
or vain affection, that he neither meant or intended, or could 
foreſee the diſturbance of the preſent Peace or Government of 
that Nation, in the allowance or declaration of his belief ; that 
he neither deſired, or aimed at riches, places, preferment, or 
popular applauſe, or admiration thereby. So as when he came 
ro review and re-examine his paſt rhoughts and ations in the 
judicatory of his Reaſon, he doubted not bur he ſhould find 
quietnelſs of mind, and no diſturbance amongſt the faculties of 
his Soul ; nor God, nor man (juſtly) offended thereby. I wiſh 
weall in matter of belief a as much, that is, exer- 
ciſed our Reaſon therein. I affirm we may and can; and thar 


is the readier way by this work from within to obtain and pro- 
_ | 


cure (his words are there,ad habendam) a Conſcience void of 
than by the Imagination, raiſe a Chimera in the Soul, a Conſcis 


ence vulnerable,in complaint, from without ; a thing only of- 


fended when the Imagination and Aﬀettions are crofled in their 
cotirſe together, and not elle. 
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I do not preſume here, to propoſe, or offer this exerciſe of 
Reaſon, which I affirm to be in the power of moſt of us to 
do, as any abſolute way or means, by which our Imagination 
and Aﬀettions may be reduced to work, and lay "Fold on 
that which is good only ( thatI refer tothe only fountain of all 
intelle&ual as well as other beings,through our humble Ad- 
dreſs and application thereto,in Prayer from ſome ſenſe of our 
own weakneſs, and reſerve it for a Concluſion ) but as a pre- 
parative thereto ; Neither has my Jmagination hitherto, ſo 
far out run my Reaſon, or ſo ſupplied the place thereof, as to 
make me believe St. Paul, or any other, was ever wholly 
void of offence, or trouble of mind thereby. But my Reaſon 
(1truſtro ſay ſo) informs me, that did we make that uſe of 
ir, we could, or ſhould, we might eſpy the fallacy of our Ima- 
gination in many particular, if not moſt, caſes of our life ; 
And to endeavour to awake it, in our ſelves, or others (if theſe 
Papers happen to be ſeen) is my chief aim, and hope and 
cruſt, it will prove no cauſe of offence. 

Experience (fomerhing more than memory, for 'tis a judge- 
ment paſſed upon memory) methinks might help us a 
licle ; Tis to Reaſon,as memory to the Imagination ; A Forr, 
to reſort to ſometimes, from which it makes its ſally, or exit, 
uſually with ſome greater ſtrength and vigour than before. 
And methinks, if Reaſon were not Maſter in us before, this 
thing Experience, which is certainly Miſtreſs in moſt of us, 
arm 4 help to make it ſo; To ſee we have been deceived by 
our Imagination, and that from thence,a kind of falſe or feign- 
ed belict has been raiſed in us, is ſure, the readieſt way to 
prevent deceit for the future, and raiſe in us a more true, and 
fubſtanrial belief from Reaſon. 

How oft have we obſerved our AﬀeRion, nay our whole 
Soul, diſturbed and difquicted, through the deluſion of this 
one faculty in us, the Imagination ? Has not thar often pur 
divers and various colours upon Objects, as it were through 
Senſe, at ſeveral times, and upon ſeveral occaſions ? while 
Senſe continues one and the | 26m tro day, and to Morrow. 
Have we not, asit were Yeſterday, beheld things as Delight- 
ful, Beautiful and Pleafant, through that fall glaſs _ 


which today we do not? Has not thar alone, and not Senle, 
railed the Proverb of the Crow 2 He who has at ſeveral 
times received favours and diſgraces from Court ; He, who 
has at ſeveral times received admiſſion, and denial co Church 

preferment 
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preferment ( with either of which I was never acquainted or 
concerned ) 1s better able to ſer forth to the life his various 
proſpects through this glaſs, thanl; and better deſcribe, how 
ugly, or beautiful the feet of thoſe ' men, from whom he has 
received both denial and admitrance, obſtruftion and fur- 
therance, have ſeemed at ſeveral times ; and I wiſh ſome men 
would conſider it. 

Is it not the ſtrength of this one faculty alone ſo predominant 
often in us, that-introduces various forms of one and the ſame 
thing? Beaſts do love, and fear, as well as we, from ſenſe 
of a particular Obje&; butl can ſcarce conjefture, the Ima- 
gination in them can ſo far alter the form of the Obje&, as 
ro make it ſeem various to ſeveral Beaſts of the ſame ſpecies, 
at one and the ſame time. This we find, and may obſerve 
itdoes, in us Men ; a Buſh, at adiſtance, will ſeem to one 
his appointed Friend, to another his Lover, toa Third a wild 
Beaſt, to a Fourth a Thief, to a Fifth an evil Spirit, and to a 
Sixth a good Angel, according asa preſent fancy ſhall render, 
with the aſſiſtance of ſome 7 rn debauched or deceived 
Aﬀection. | 

Now, howſoever I adjudge, afhirm, or maintain, AﬀeCtion 
to be the original cauſe of motion, or work in the Soul, I do 
not adjudge it originally to blame, or to be the chief and 

rincipal cauſe of every uneaſy, or evil motion in the Soul ; 
ho chat the Imagination is firſt and chiefly to be blamed; and 
that Aﬀe&tion would never imbrace any thing as good, or re- 
ject any thing as evil, which are not fo in their Nature, if the 
Imagination did not firſt preſent them as ſuch. Human At- 
fetion, originally good, naturally tends in defire to that 
which is good ; Bur becauſe the Imagination, the perſpective 
by which it looks abroad, is not able of irs own ſtrength, to 
afford it a full and true proſpe&t of any ſuch thing ; it many 
times preſents unto it in haſte, things, as good, and beauritul, 
which, in truth, are not; which once accepted by the Af- 
fections as good from that falſe glaſs, they adhere therero, and 

are not eaſily removed, bur dif 
informed the contrary by others, beating upon our Reaſon 
through ſenſe, or, indeed, that our Reaſon of it ſelf ſhall roo 
late inform us otherwiſe. +*Tis from the checks of Reaſon, ar 
peculiar ſeaſons, thar that ſaying of video meliora, &c. has aroſe, 
not from the Imagination, which is moſt apt to delude us ; 
that, we follow, and are moſt prone to follow, and, .if we 
N n are 


turb us, whenſoever we are 
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by their Imagination, bur adviſe us to exerciſe our —_— 


e Afetion deluded by the Imagination. 


are once given up, ſhall ſurely follow, as Scripture ic ſelf 
ſeems ro intimate, placing the fooliſhneſs of our hearts, (a) 
ſubſequent, 'and atrending on the vanity of. our Imagina- 
tion. And therefore we ſhould ſtrive, as far as we are able, 
to reftify that onefaculty, in the beginning. 

Does not experience daily ſhew.us, this one faculty in 
the Soul, has deluded. every thing that may be called an 
Aﬀection in us, by .repreſenting things on the right hand, 
in a far more pleaſant, and delightful, and on thelefr, in 
a far more horrid and uncouth dreſs, than in truth the 
are, or prove to be, when we become really acquainted wich 
them, and by our Aﬀections ſeem to taſte them 2 Ev 


' man who has promiſed himſelf Place or Power, (with the 


delight thereof) to gratify Ambition or Revenge , Ho- 
nour to gratify Pride, Riches to gratity a Coverous defire , 
Fleſhly pleaſure to ſatisfy a more than Beaſtly luſt, and en- 
joyed either, I am-ſure will own it to himſelt; and that a 
Mahomertan Paradiſe beſt agrees with fancy alone, and by ir 
ſelf, as it were; for whatſoever may be called an Aﬀection,no 
ſooner taſts ir, but it loaths it, and wants the Imagination to 
put freſh colours on it again, to raiſe a freſh, or, as it were, a 
new deſire. 

The things, which the Imagination at firſt prefents as in- 
grateful to the AﬀeCtions, we are rarelv ſo long, and fo well 
acquainted with ( becauſe we ſhun them, and turn from them 
in thoughts,as ofreifas we can)as with the help of experience,to 
make a true judgment of our Imaginations falle glots thereon, 
and we are never willing to Rand out the trial. This I am ve- 
rily perſwaded, that, that moſt dreadful Gulph of Death, is 
chiefly ſo framed from the Imagination, and is not ſuch, with- 
out its deception : And that thoſe,' who have ſhot it, if 
they could return to us again, and declare what might be moſt 
for our eaſe and quiet,in relation thereto, would bid us,not to 
read the Treatifes thereof, which fome have made, and framed 


towards the performance of moral- duties, rather than buſy 
them abour that which ſerves bur to. aggravate and enhaunce 
terror. And I do further believe —_ e're we accuſe our 
Aﬀections therefore ) that it never was ſuddain joy, or ſuddain 
fear orgrief (as is ſtoried ) that has killed men : thoſe Paſſions 
are not fo much to be blamed (how {uddainly ſoever they are 


2waked ) they only imbrace or avoid, as they ſeem directed ; 
bur. 


—- 
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but, that it is a ſtrange ſuddain exalration of the Imagina- 
tion, a thing ſeated in the brain, which from its violent heat 
and motion there, is able to diſſolve, and diſſipate, out 
vital Spirits, and ſtop this breath of life in our mortal Bo- 
dies. 

[| donot impute our common diſtractions, and diſturbance 
of mind, (grounded, as may ſeem to moſt, in fears and jea- 
louſies ) ſo much to the fault of mens Aﬀections, as their 
Imaginations ( though AﬀeCtion be to blame too) Aﬀection 
in man is generally good, and inclinable to peace and quiet ; 


and if it work the contrary, 'tis from ſome falle light of things, | 


darted from the Imagination, however raiſed or kindled there- 
in. There are many thouſands, no doubt, who from the bot- 


rom of their hearts, wiſh and deſire the quier and peace of - 


their Country and Nation, and yer at this inſtant very much 
help to foment irs differences, and are ready to bring upon it 
the contraries thereof, Trouble and War : and this from a falſe 
and vain Imagination only, or chiefly, that we might be hap- 

ier than we are, becauſe we ſeem not at preſent lo happy as 
we would be. Which deceit of the Imagination, men utual- 
ly obſerve when 'tis too late,and wiſhthemſel yes again but as 
happy as they have been. Bur it is a ſtrange thing, that they who 
have once obſerved it, and found themlelves deceived there- 
by, ſhould a ſecond time ſuffer their Aﬀectionsto labour under 
the ſame fallacy, and nor obſerve from Reaſon, back'd as it 
were from Experience, that we may be deceived thereby, and 
therefore carry ſuch a ſuſpicion of the Imagination in our 
Soul, as not to let our Aﬀections, too deeply ingage with 
theirs, who may poſhbly indeavour their own advaricemeni, 
rather than our reformation, and amendment, and aimi at 


the deluſion of our Imagination, by mormo's and ſpefrum's rai- © 


vo 


ſed and ſhor into it, through ſenſe, abſurdly enough, rather - 


than the enlightning our Reaſon, by offering us any thing of 

weight or truth. | 
Nay, when the Imagination without the leaſt ground, or 
concurrence of Reaſon, has once framed a belief in ſome men, 
and thereby captivated their Aﬀections, how ready are thele 
faculties together, to ſpread the infetion through Senſe, in 
others, by the moſt ridiculous ways and means that may be ? 
Every Apparition , evety Blazing-Star, muſt portend, if not 
infallibly denote to others, as well as themſelves, Sedirion, 
Troubles, Wars, Subverſion of Monarchy, or what elſe men 
Non 2 readily 
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/ readily would : And truly fo every ſuch thing does, if we 


exerciſe not our Reaſon, and it _ once to become a ge- 
neraVbelicf amongſt us, from the fallacy of our Imagination, 


| by the Devils Emillaries, that there is ſuch a portent; bur if 


men would be prevailed with romake ule of their Reaſon, I 
athrm, (and they would ſee) theſe Apparitions portend no ſuch 
thing; But that it is in our power at all times, to change 
the lay evil conſequent of theſe Signs, or Face of the Hea- 
vens; andI will plainly tell you how. Let every one of us 
indeavour to amend one, (our Prognoſticators eſpecially) him- 
ſelf rather than another ; Ler each fingle perſon begin to 
lead a righteous, ſober, quiet, humble life, ler him ſubmit 
himſelf co all Power, Laws, and Ordinances already eſtabliſh- 
ed, for God's ſake. Theſe I am ſure arethe diCtares of right 
Reaſon, and theſe are things as much in every mans power, as 
any thing imaginable. Be but this (and Reaſons dictates, 
when it dictates, are the ſame in all men, though that be ſome- 
times weaker , ſometimes ſtronger, and ſometimes blind in 
man,) once obſerved, we become again, as it were of one 
mind, and if we become of one mind, Sedition is neceffari- 
ly wanting, and if Sedition be wanting, I am ſure 'tis im- 
poſlible, Troubles, or War, ſhould happen amongſt us. So 
as, 'tis we alone, are able ro make a Star portend good or 
evil, which of it ſelf ſignifies nothing of concern to us. 
When plain down right Reaſon 1s neglected, the ſubtle 
Imagination inflamed, and our Aﬀections once wedded as we 
ſay to Opinion, what monſtrous conſequent beliefs are begor 
in the Soul ? Is it poſſible, think —_ _ Reaſon, to have 
a belief raiſed in any mans Soul, of his own merit or worth 
in relation to any future ſtate ? Is not every man conſcious 
thereby; of his own defects and unworthinels here, of his 
treachery and falſhood, of his Irreligion and Profaneneſs,of his 
want of Charity to his fellow Creatures, and want of due ve- 
neration to his Creator? Can any man behold himſelf 
(and in ſome degree and.meafure know himſelf, which is 
a thing utterly impoſſible of another) and nor condemn 
himſelf by his own Reaſon, it he have any, as ating ſome- 
times againſt the plain light of that? and look upon him- 
ſelf, as St. Pal, the greateſt of ſinners, becauſe 'ris impoſſible 
he ſhould behold, and ly know, any greater, and throw 
himſelf ar laſt at the Gorkoo of ſome infinite Mercy ? Iam 
ſure no man can do leſs, that makes preſent uſe of that fa- 
culry, 
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culty, at other times negle&ted. Whence is it then, that 
ſome men elect, and Saint themſelves , without any pre- 
ſent reſpe& to ſuch infinite Mercy, ' and behold others as 
Reprobates and Caſtaways , diſcarding all Mercy out of 
themſelves ? Is it not from opinion only, and the bare work 
of the Imagination in them? And is it not wrought and 
effected principally, from others diſagreement with them in 
ppint of Opinion, relating to the ways, and means, and 
methods w 4 obtaining furure Bliſs and Happineſs ? Aﬀection 
ſure is not herzin originally ro blame, neither can any pe- 
culiar affeftion ( unlefs Pride, the ſpawn of the Devil ) be 
found, that ſhould inflame or exalt the Imagination above 
Reaſon in this manner. Before men thus difter in Opinion, 
they love and affeft one another well enough, bur after 
Imagination has raiſed ſeveral beliefs in ſeveral men ( per- 
haps abour a trifle, and that which is not worthy to be a Tl 
ject of belief) they generally, mortally hate, and petrſe- 
cute each other. Herein, I pl , the Imagination is chiefly 
culpable, and raiſes ſuch a belief meerly for want of a 
little exerciſe of Reaſon; For, that, duly conſulted, I dare 
ſay, would raiſe another manner of belief in us, that is, 
that withour juſt provocation, and the immediate necefſa- 
ry defence and preſervation of our own Bodies, we ought 
in no caſe to wound and deſtroy anothers : And then would 
this Diabolical imaginary belief vaniſh, and we ſhould be 
at Amity again; which, God of his infinite mercy, b 
the ſtrengthening or enlightening our Reaſon, or ah 
of his immediate Free Grace (ſo far as it may agree with 
his holy purpoſes towards the ſetting forth his own Glory 
in the end) grant unto us all ! and that we become not 
more ſavage than Beafts, whoſe Imagination working up# 
oft the inler of Senſe barely, frames, and contrives no further 
than ſelf-preſervation , nor is vainly exalted in any of chem 
into a belief of ſelf-worth, or Spiritual Prerogative or So- 
veraignty above their fellow Creatures, fo as to deſtroy one 
another as a Viftim to Pride, but only to preſent Rage, or 
Luſt, or Appetite. 

[am o far from accufing Paſſion, as the Otiginal Cauſe 
of our Errors, and by conſequence, our Trouble and Diſ- 
quiet ( which I rather impure to the bare work of the 
Imagination , and that chiefly through che delufion of Sa- 
tan) that I do think, there is not a greater, or flronget 

Bulwark 
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Bulwark againſt the idle and wicked excurſion ot. the Ima- 
gination, whereby our Troubles do ariſe, nor a more e«f- 
tectual means for the' opening and ſtrengthening our Rea- 
ſon, by which they are loonett allayed, than ſome peculiar 
Paſſion, inherent, and raiſed (I will not lay by the Ima- 
gination, for the Imagination alone I am ſure cannot do it) 
;n the Soul ; and thar is, Sorrow, a thing we are ready and 
willing to ſhun, and condemn in our Imagination, before 
we become well acquainted with it by our Reaſon. Of 
the uſual bleſſed effects whereof, I mean to ſay ſomewhar 
in this place, in order to a Concluſion. 

| By Sorrow, I do not mean every Grief, Anxiety, Trou- 
ble, or Perturbation of Mind, but, that Dolor flebilis men- 
tioned; a mollifying and melting of the Heart, through 
ſome ſeeming irreparable loſs, but ſo mollifed or melted by a 
ſtronger power than the Imagination ; which thing, though 
ic continue not in its firſt ſtate or height, bur reſolves into 
a kind of joy at the laſt (and indeed while ir is, is no other 
than a privation of ſome preceding joy or delight) yet re- 
rains ſo much of its firſt nature and qualiry, chat upon 
remembrance thereof ( and if it were real, ir cannot be 
utterly forgotten) it will remain as a guard to fuppreſs- 
the treacherous attempts of the Imagination ( or rather 
the Devil through the Imagination ) and conſequently 
the Inſurreftion of all baſe and ſordid affeftion, or, if you 
pleaſe, againſt the excurſion of other Paſſions, and con- 
ſequently , againſt the deceit and falſhood of the Imagji- 
nation. 

The Imagination is uſually of a towring quality, be- 
holding all worldly goods under ir, and, not ſeldom, is 
as liberal of its Promiſes 'to the Aﬀections, as Satan to our 
Saviour : And this puts them all in Arms, and whatſoever 
Maſtery, Vitory, or Enjoyment is obtained, there will be 
Mutiny and Trouble, and Diforder , amongſt thoſe com- 
mon Souldiers of the Soul ; which this one ſingle Paſſion, 
raiſed , is only able of ir ſelf to prevent or allay. For it 
cools the Imagination only, while all others inflame it, 
and rejects thoſe Companions of Envy, Hatred , Malice, 
or the like, which other Paſſions uſually call in to their 
aſſiſtance, by the help of the Imagination. 

There is no doubt; neither ſhall I gain-ſay, but that eve- 
ry man, notwithſtanding the preſent Dominion of Sorrow, 

or 
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er any other moderate lawful Paſſion , retains in himſelf 
the Seeds or Roots of every irregular unlawful Paſſion , 
which may in time ſpring up, and bear a bitter Fruit to 
the Soul ; yer this Covering, like Snow, which has in it the 
qualities of Cold and Hear both, will obſtrutt their ſpring- 
ing forth for the preſent, the uſual conſequent whereof is 2 
good and plentiful Harveſt. | 

Sorrow I afhrm is a melting of the Heart from above (for 'ris 
not any apparent caule can do it at all times) and anew 
moulding all the affetions through a reftified Imagination. 
Now whether it ariſes at any time, 'from the weight and ſenſe 
of a mans Sins, the loſs of his Relations, or other cauſe whatſo- 
ever; if it betrue and real, without roo much mixture of 
ſome other Paſſion, I dare boldly and confidently affirm,it will 
have this effe&t upon every man, that he ſhall not for the 
preſent, plot and contrive for the gratification of any evil 
affeftion whatſoever ; bur that, that thing we call Imagina- 
tion, ſhall render all its former Devices, in ſuch caſe, abs- 
minable, and loathſome to his Aﬀections. 

Thoſe buſie contriving Heads now abroad in the World, 
who think they have Reaſon working in conjunction with 
their Imagination, did they feel, or had they ever felt, this Af- . 
fe&tion or Paſſion, truly regent in them ; were they, or had 
they been once ſorrowtul , for permitting their Aﬀections 
ro be wedded to their paſt Inventions: Iam perſwaded they 
would not purſue their preſent deſigns, with ſo much ea- 
gernels or greedineſs of Mind, as perhaps they now do, 
nor would they paſs over fo (lightly and unregarded , all 
thoſe Bonds of Amity arid Friendſhip, Truth , Juſtice, 
Mercy, Pity and Compaſſion, and the like, which - God 
has imprinted in their Nature, and given them Reaſon to 
enliven the ſame, and by which plain Light, they would 
almoſt neceſſarily walk, did not the Imagination by Paſit- 
ons clean contrary to Sorrow , dazle their Profpe&t by ob- 
ſtruction thereof. | | | 

Does not the Imagination , upon the leaſt refletion of 
Sorrow, ceaſe its working, to ſupply or foment all Luſts 
of the Fleſh, and the Eyes, nay, ſtrive as it were to ſup- 
preſs them ? Is ir poſſible that any Pride of Life, ſhould 
lo farinfeſt the Imagination, as to render it obedient there- 
to, or to comply with it, when Sorrow has poſleſled the 


Heart , a thing neceſſarily attended with Humiliry ; char 
Is, 
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is, 2 low eſteem of ones ſelf? Can ary man in Sorrow, 
do, or ſay that to his Neighbour which Reaſon forbids ? 
Let Envy, Hatred, Malice ( thoſe pleaſant Companions to 
ſome) receive entertainment and compliance in the Imagi- 
nation, at ſuch time, it it be poſſible : Nay, let a man then, 
fo much as think evil of any man but himfelf, che fpace of 
one moment, I will tell him, he either was nor truly for- 
rowful, or 1 underſtand not yet, what. true Serrow 
means. 

Whereas, Love (I mean not that which is pure ) ſends the 
Imagination on a thouſand idle Errands, Fear diſturbs ir 
and diſtracts it, Fooliſh Joy raviſhes and confounds it, 
and ſome of them make it raiſe a thouſand Chimzra's; 
Sorrow alone, ſhews the folly of the Imaginations attendance 
on all other Paſſions, while it holds a Glaſs to it felf; and 
although it be eſteemed an heavy lumpiſh Paſſion which 
no ways quickens the Invention ( a faculty in whoſe work 
we much glory, though it work our ſhame and confuſion 
in the end ) but rather dulls ic : Nay, though i be not of ir 
felf, fo active and ſprightly abroad as ſome other Paſſions, 
yet it is not altogether idle at home, it ſweeps the Soul clean 
of much Rubbiſh, caſts out, and disburthens ic, of man 
foul things, and invites , as it were, Love and Charity,, 
and Good Will, to garnith it and poſleſs it in the Con- 
cluſion. 

To reCtifhe, or cure our Imagination this way , is moſt 
certainly out of our power; we cannot melt our ſelves 
thus, at our will and pleaſure, and therefore it may feem 
vain to commend it to any man; I. only mention ir to 
this end, "That they who look upon ir as terrible and grie- 


vous, may prevent it before-hand (if fo be they can) For 


he who can or will follow the plain ditates of Right Reaſon, 


and not his own Invention, ſhall never certainly fall into ir : 
Bur if any man ſhall have done otherwiſe; Ler ſim pray for 
it, let him helpto advance it, and entertain itthankfully, if he 


find it coming upon him (and that is a thing may ſeem in mans 


power) and look upon it,asa molt bleſſed Remedy, ſent in aid 
of Reaſon, towards the cure of an unruly Sd Imagi- 
nation, and its Atrendants, unquiert and diſorderly Paſſions ; 
and without which, we cannot eaſily be relieved, and cu- 
red of them. A bleſſed weakneſs or ſickneſs of the mind, 
which: ( it the Imagination, through the deluſion of Satan, 

make 
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make it not toend in: Deſpair ) will ſo help Reaſon, as to 
render our Soul in a more perfect ſtate of Health than ever 
it was before. 

Humane Imagination, is the moſt ſtrange thing in Na- 
rure, nothing ſtrangely working , nothing ſo tran ely 
ſer on work; nothing ſo deceiving, nothing fo yes. 7. 
nothing ſo ſuddenly alterable, changable, or mutable, nor 
by ſuch various and divers ways and means; I have often 
in my thoughts compared it to many things, but to none 
ſo often, as that thing which our Saviour has reſembled the 
Kingdom of Heaven to (-iz,) a Drag net, which by the im- 
pulſe of ſomewhat (it may be ſometimes that good Spirit 
we have mentioned, it may be ſometimes an evil one, it may 
be our affections from the agitation of the one, or the other) 

athereth, and _ into this Land of ours, things of every 
Lind, good and bad ; which if ſome other faculty of our Soul 
be not able to diſtinguiſh, and ſever the one from the other, 
but that our whole Soul does embrace, and greedily feed 
on whatſoever is brought in without any difference, ſhe isin 
a great deal of danger of being infe&ted with many diſeaſes : 
And ſo much the rather, as that the imagination being of 
equal divine extraftion with our Reaſon, and capable to 
work without regard to preſent ſenſe, it becomes the door, 
if nor well looked to or guarded, by which Satan fliely en- 
ters in, tothe poſſeſſion of our Souls with an Imaginary belief, 
againſt Reaſon, and Senſe too, and brings us to entertain 
error for truth, evil for good. = 

There are many ſeeming ways, ſo far to reclaim the Imagi- 
" nation, and ſofar to ſtop the common uſual courſe of its ex- 
travagancies, as that we become not confounded, nor great- 
ly, and grievouſly diſturbed in the Soul thereby, that have 
( through that very faculty it ſelf ) occurred ro my mind, [ 
had once thoughts to ſer them down : Burt when all is 
ſaid that can be ſaid, or thought that can be thought, and 
we proceed to make our Judgement thereupon ; "That one 
( chiefly Divine) faculty, Reaſon, which God has placed 
as his {bſticuce in our Souls, tells us, our thoughts of them- 
ſelves are vain, and ſhews us our inſufficiency, and in- 
forms us, we are, as of our ſelves, a thing of naught, and 
left to our Invention, worſe than naught : Ir bids us ceaſe 


our vain Imaginations, if ſo be we can, and humbly re- 
O o ſign 
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reſign our ſelves to that very power from which we think ; 
ſo to think as may be moſt pleaſing | thereto, and ſafeſt for . 
us. 

We are all, God knows, as to what is good, dull of In- 
vention, frail of Memory, and weak of Judgment, whatever 
our Will or Aﬀections are, or ſeem to be; and the ſight of 
that, might well put a ſtopto my Writing. Bur you (and 
every man who finds and owns himlelt under that Notion ) 
will I hope paſs by, and pardon my infirmities, if there ap- 
pear any diſcrepancy, between theſe and my former thoughts, 
already ſer down in relationto this Subje&t : And the rather 
—— you well know, all my former Papers were out of 
my cuſtody, whilſt I was imployed and bufied in theſe. I 
have alreadyexceeded the bb of an Epiſtle,and will trouble 
you no a wg fave in relation ro ſome Rn demonſtration 
of my weak judgement relating to this faculty of the Soul, 
the Imagination, under theſe four ſeveral following heads di- 
ſin& and a- part,and thoſe I am bold to fer down,as follows. 

I. That the Imagination, of all the faculties of an hu- 
man Soul, is moſt ſubje& to infeftion, change and alteration, 
from the humours of the Body. 

IT. That the guidance, regulation or Government thereof, 
is leaſt in our power, of any faculty of the Soul. 

If. That ir being a faculty, the Government whereof 
is ſo much out of, or beyond our Power, We are not anſwer- 
able for its Tranſgrefſion, unleſs, where ſome other faculty, 
more in the power of our will, through the light of Reaſon, 
does apparently concur, or comply with it ; Or that through | 
the negligence of our Reaſon, it was the cauſe of the Imagi- 
nations incorrigible rambling errors. 

IV. That it ſhews its Divinity and extra&tion , as well 
as any other faculty of the Soul in the manner of irs Work. 
Thar ſeton work in relation to its own motion, it neceſſarily 
terminates ( with the allowance of Reaſon ) in the thoughts 
" of, one, Eternal, Wiſe Being, or Mind, Governour, and 
diſpoſer of all things. That from ſuch thoughts, we are 
neceſlarily ſtirred _ incited, in all the faculties of our Soul, 
to fly hither for relief, and to receive direftion and guidance 
from thence chiefly. That yer herein, neceſſary care is to be 
had and taken, that we retain, and in ſome meaſure make uſe 


of our Reaſon, leſt we become enſnared through the delu- 
' fion of Satan, 


[. Not- 
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' I. Notwithſtanding my Opinion ofthe Souls extraction, its 
Divinity, and Immortality ; its power here in a Body from 
Heavenly influence ro mount ſometimes above ſenſe; its 
ſtrength to reſiſt all foreign deluſion through ſenſe by Rea- 
ſon; Irs capacity ro work without a Body, or the help of 
that more preſent inlet, bodily ſenſe; Yerit is in my judge- 
ment, while it remains in a Body, fo far ſubje& to ſome 
Miſts and Vapours ariſing there from,that the Imagination, the 
Eye of the Soul,is thereby often deceived : And fo far deceived 
thereby, that Reaſon, though ir remain in its native ftrength, 
cannot correct its wandring, bur is forced to yield its allow- 
ance and conſent, and to be led as it were captive by the Ima- 
g1nNation, ql 

This faculty, the Imagination, the Eye of the Soul through 
ſenſe as well as otherwiſe, neceſlarily and perpetually work- 
ing and in motion, Upon any diſtemperature of the Body, 
whereby ſenſe is in any degree or meaſure clouded or hi 
ſturbed, is apt of it a ky = and raiſe ſtrange Idea's and 
make ſtrange repreſentations to the other faculties, to the 
amazement and confuſion of Reaſon; To the allurement, 
inticement, or attraction of other faculties from that which 
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before they naturally were bent and inclined ro; and ' 


thereby ar length, to the captivation of Reaſon it ſelf. 

This happens not from every humour, or in every diſeaſe 
of the Body, but in ſuch diſeaſe, and from ſuch humor 
only, as, by fumes ſent into the brain, clouds, or darkens 
that port, or inlet to the Soul, Senſe: Or ſo diſturbs or ob- 
ſtructs thoſe paſſages, that they cannot afford that aſſiſtance 
ro Reaſon, as uſual, againſt the deceit of the Imagination. 
Senſe 1 ſay, a paſſage, way, or means, by the perfect openneſs 
and clearneſs whereof, Reaſon oft makes a better, and truer 
judgment of things, than it can, when thoſe paſlages are a lit- 
tle obſtructed, and yet to the Imagination, ſeem open and 
clear. . 

In ſleep, when that port, Senſe, is as it were wholly ſhut 
up through fumes, Reaſon (without blame) leaves the Ima- 

ination, as ſole Maſter in the Soul, to frame and introduce 
Idea's of it (elf, which in reality, are not ; Yer upon the 
opening of Senſe again, they vaniſh, or are preſently rejected, 
and calt out of the Soul as idle. But when that port of Senſe 
is open, and the Imagination preſents to the other faculties of 


the Soul, as.if what it preſented, were rightly and truly formed 
O o2 chrough 
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through Senſe with the atlowance of Reafon, and thereby a 
vain belief ( a thing ſomewhat more than a Dream) is raiſed, 
perhaps to the rerrbur and affrighrment of the Aﬀetions ; 
Reaſon not able, dbſolutely ro contradi&t the Imagination, 
becauſe it ſeemed to have the concurrence of Senſe, is ſliely 
drawn into a kind of conifent; and this nor ſeldom occa- 
fioned through groſs humors in the Body. In which cafe, 
there is in my opinion a kind of deft&t, lett, or diſeafe in 
Senſe ( though not apparent) as well as fault in the Imagi- 
nation. , 

The Imagination is capable of diſtemper, tewo manner of 
ways, corporally, or ſpiritually, as we fay. But thoſe two 
kind of diſtempers of the Imagination ; the one from the 
Body, to the Imaginations deception of its fellow faculties 
in the Soul ; the other from thoſe fellow facultics ( as vio- 
lent AﬀeCtions) to the deception, or tather confuſion of the 
Imagination it ſelf, being often confounded together, and 
the one, not ſedom miſtaken for the othet, and the fault of 
the Body imputed to the Soul, and the fault,of the Soul 
imputed to the Body; I have thought good to ſer down 
here ſome kind of mark, by which they might be diſtin- 
guiſhed ( though I offer it not with any great confidence, 
as the light of an infallible truth appearing to me) and it is 
this. 

Thar if at any time we find and obſerve a Body health- 
ful ( as in moſt Lunaticks ) and withal, the Aﬀections very 
vigorous and active; and every deſign and bent of chem, 
ready to be pur in execution by the will, and the inſtruments 
thereof, bodily members ; There we may rationally adjudge 
the diſtemper of that Soul to be occaſioned no otherwiſe 
than by its own default or negle&, and the Original cauſe of 
the diſeaſe ro have been the roo familiar intercourſe and 
truſt, berween the Aﬀections and the Imagination, from the 
neglect of Reaſon, and a thing, which Reaſon might have 
prevented. | 

Burt if we find and obſerve the Body infirm, heavy and 
lumpiſh, and nor active, or ready with the Aﬀections, to 
put in execution thoſe things which are framed in the Ima- 
gination, but that there is a kind of Terror or Horror ob- 
ſervable over the Spirits, and a doubting and diſtruſt in the 
Soul, there we may impute every falſe gloſs, and fictitious 
formation and contrivance of the [magination, to have itsriſe 


or 


from the humours of the Body. 


or reſult from ſome groſs humors in the Body, ſuch 3s we 
call 2mm” {uch, as Reaſon in its greateſt ſtrength, 
could not rectify or prevent, though it firived to reſiſt ; 
Nor are the Aﬀections to be accuſed, juſtly, of any inflamma- 
tion or diſorder through the delufion of Saran, or other- 
wiſe; Neither can we juſtly think, there has been any 
wilful defe&t or neglect in the Soul to occaſion it. 

Further thus ; when Pride, or ſelf- Love, or Covetouſ.- 
neſs, with their Off-ipring and Darlings, Anger , Revenge, 
Hatred, Envy and the like, diſtemper the Imagination, and 
cauſe ir ro wander without any order or Government, raiſin 
falſe and fictitious ſights in the Soul, the uſual reſort is SES 
and in relation toothers vileneſs, or baſeneſs, overlooking all 
that is really, or may be eſpied in Imagination at home; and 
ih this caſe, we cannot ſo well impute the diſtemper to hu- 
mors naturally bred in the Body, as to the Devil and a wilful 
negligence in the Soul. But when men, without any great 
or viſ1ble Errors inthe Aﬀe&tions, condemn themlelves falſly, 
when the Imagination works at home, and nothing ſeems 
vile or odious to a man, but himſelf to himſelf; I judge 
the fallacy to ariſe merely from dark and dusky vapours in 
the Body ( nay I cannot ſee how it ſhould proceed from any 
unruly or depraved Paſſion ) by which the Soul ſlut up as ic 
were a Priſoner, from free communication with other Souls, 
labouring of it ſelf, and in travail to be relieved; for wanc 
of help, a conſternation is ſuddainly raiſed in the AﬀeCtions, 
and from them again the Imagination ſuddainly and vio- 
lently ſer on work, Senſe before clouded is almoſt deſtroy- 
ed, it becomes as uſeleſs as in a Dream, the Imagination be- 
comes without controul from without, and is ſole Maſter and 
will be ſole Maſter till theſe vapours are diſpelled or allayed 
which is beſt done, as I think, by Bodily Phyſick. 

When I once ſee men come to Viſions and Revelations,and 
pronounce and proclaim them, as given or ſent to direct ad 
inſtruct others thereby ; I ſhall very much ſuſpect, cheir Soul 
more nocent, or more defe&tive than their Body : But if I 
find nothing bur ſelf-cenſure, and ſelf-condemnation in man 
( unleſs in caſe of a very apparent wicked life before ) I have 
ever been ſo charitable as to think ftrange and dreadful feem- 
ing Apparitions in the Soul, rather to be raiſed firſt in the Ima- 
gination through ſome defect or obſtruction in bodily Senle, 


than that the Imagination through Aﬀection deludes _ 
| anc 
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and that the Soul of ir ſelf is purer than we can well judge 
of through our Senſes __ | 

Moſt certain it is, and-experience tells us how ſubject 
this one faculty in us, Imagination, is to ſudden change and 
mutation from things meerly Earthly, received into the Bo- 
dy ; how a little Wine will ſometimes clear and clevare it, 
how the anointing with peculiar Oyls will dull, and infeſt ir, 
how particular Herbs and Plants will preſently diftra&t and 
confound it. Neither can we, I think, rationally obſerve 
the ſudden alteration of any one faculty of the Soul from 
any diſtemper of the Body barely, but this. I neither ceaſe 


to love, what I loved; nor hate, what I hated, nor believe 


what | believed, nor will whar I willed, from any ſudden 


fumes of the Body; nor, indeed , until the Imagination 
by its continued diſturbance from thence, hall have raiſed 
and put on other colours on the Objects , and through its 
influence ir has over the other faculties ; in time ſubjected 
them to accept ſuch Colours as true. The Imagination is 


-many times ſuddenly changed and altered , diftrated and 


confounded from meer Bodily Diſeaſes : and fo (ir being as 
I have ſaid the Eye of the Soul) all the other faculties from 
thence are led into Error, the evil conſequents whereof 
(the Body only or chiefly faulty ) certainly God in Mercy 
will not look upon as puniſhabl&* or take vengeance there- 
of; to which I ſhall 2» ak ſomewhat more-art large in the 
third place, bur firſt Lies how far, I think, the work 
of this faculty is out of, or beyond our power. 

II. It is a common ſaying with every one of us, when 
any Foreign Power lays a reſtraint upon our aftions ; We 
can think what we pleaſe, or what we liſt ; Which, if it 
were univerſally true, might perhaps in ſome caſes render 
us more miſerable, than men of themſelves can make us, 
by diſquieting thoſe AﬀeRions, which they cannor dif- 
quiet, but through our own 'thoughts; Which are often 
ſtrangely diverted, and the Soul at better eaſe, than if thar 
faculty were in our abſolure power. Bur, bleſſed be 
God, ſince our will is not generally.ſo good as it ſhould 
be, the Will has no ſuch native power over the Imagina- 
tion. 

'Tis not the ſtrongeſt Reaſon, the beſt Will, nor any 
other inherent gifr of a Soul, placcd in the moſt health- 
ful, athlerick, found and clear Body ; that is able wholly 

| ro 
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ly to dire&t this faculty, or guide ic in any good or re- 
gular courſe, for any ſpace X time; Whatever men pre- 
rend. Indeed, I have heard of ſome men, who have (o 
far gloried in their abilities this way, and with all their devo- 
tion rowards God (for he is now and then formally brought 
in, when we are minded to glory of our ſelves) as to affirm, 
They have been able to pray ſeveral hours in fervency of 
Spirit, without the leaſt wandring or extravagant thought. 
Such, are very divine men, we may well think, and happy 
were we all, if we could be fo, in ſome leſs degree. But 
- [ wiſh, no man deceive himſelf herein, and that through 

is own Imagination (ex poſt fatto, as we may lay ) chiefly, 
and ſo have a belief thereof raiſed from the immediate work 
of that faculty, rather than grounded on Reaſon, or (what 
indeed is the impreſs of a right Imagination) perfe&t, and 
ſound memory. Surely to raiſe this belief, of, and in a mans 
ſelf, a man muſt bein, what we ſo, call a Trance; Senſe muſt 
be cloſed, and ſhut up for a time, againſt all Battery : In 
which caſe, we'll grant, the Imagination to be ſole, or 
chiet Maſter in the Soul, and then 'tis no marvel, if it de- 
ceive men into ſuch a temporary belief. But I dare appeal to 
any ſuch ſeeming devout Enthuſiaſt, if he has been ar the re- 
ceiving that holy Myſtery (a Spiritual Banquet, whereat men 
uſually are, or fhoull be, as intent, and careful to keep their 
thou bh from wandring, as in any caſe ) whether, preſent- 
ly = he were not able to tell me, the colour of the 
Bread, whether white or brown, the faſhion of the Chalice, 
or the kind of Metal, what Veſtment the Prieſt had on , 


what looks, or geſture, or action he uſed in the adminiſtra- 


tion thereof, and the like. Now if he will confels the re- 
membrance of any ſuch thing, *which I dare ſay, he can- 
not truly deny, I may be bold to tell him, His choughts 
ſomewhat wandred. For Memory being no other than the 
impreſs of Imagination, or a cogitation renewed, his cogi- 
ration did a little ramble, and was, — ſenſe, imploy- 
ed about viſible Earthly things. And ſo long as we retain 
our Senſes ( which I pray God we may make uſe of, with 
our Reaſon, for fear of a worſe inconvenience ) we ſhall 
ſcarce be able to judge orherwiſe of our weakneſs, and in- 
firmities herein, but have ſuch a true fight of them, as 
we ought to have , and make us humble, not proud in 
Spirit. _ 
0 
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_ I do confeſs, we feem to have ſome little power over 
our - Aﬀe&tions, from the very light or ſtrength of Reaſon in 
us. Notto let them move one way or other, in relation to 
objedts introduced in the Soul without ſome kind of prece- 
dent allowance, becaufe before they fix, or indeed fly as | 
it were Out of the Body, towards imbracing or rejefting any 
thing, there is a kind of Conſult. Burt the Imagination 
in its firſt motion, admits of no conſult, nor is capable of 
Reaſon's correCtion till after it has moved. Nay, 'tis ſo 
ſwift and ſudden of motion , as nothing whatſoever, can 
rightly be compared to it in velocity, and ſwift riſe. *Tis 
well, if we can any wiſe ſtop it, or change it, or alter its 
courſe in the end: ' And ſurely whenſoever that is done, it 
is done by, or through the Aﬀections, not Strength of Rea- 
ſon, or power in Will , immediately over it. Aﬀection 
firſt a little regulated by the light of Reaſon, and made, 
as it were, to expect ſome directions towards the embracing 
true- Happineſs, does much help towards the correCtin 
our Imagination. But in this corre&tion, we ſhall find, 
ot may obſerve , the Imaginations, better, and more regu- 
lar motion, to be, rather by the allurement of ſome Aﬀecti- 
on, than the impulſe of the Will, or immediate ſtrength of 
Reaſon. Neither Reaſon, nor Will, can wholly reclaim ic 
from following, or complying with Senſe, nor force it to work 
| clean contrary to a preſent affeftion. So as, we muſt re- 
fign ir up to fome other Power, or Will, than our own, if 
we expect it ſhould be guided, by any ſuch thing, as what we 
call Power or Will. 

III. This being premiſed, That we have no abſolute Powes 
or Dominion over the Imagination, but that, as it neceſſari- 
ly and perpetually + thrs 4 and we cannot quiet it, fo it | 
” Brvcrk-an worketh againft our real Will , and we cannot 
reclaim it (for who is there, who willingly, as I may ſay,lersit 
preſent death of Relations, Friends, and other loſſes, &c.ſome- 

times before-hand,and withal in ſuch dreadful coloursas it does) 

and that all the rein that we may be ſaid to have hold on, 

is only from the power which our Reaſon hath over our 

Will, not to let our Aﬀections faſten on, or long embrace 

what is preſented ro them by the Imagination, if fo be 
our Reaſon allow it not: This I ſay premiſed;- Let us, if 
you pleaſe, here examine, how far we may become liable 
ro Divine Juſtice, or Humane Juſtice either, for our Er- 
rors 
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rors happening, or like to happen, from the work of the 
Imagination, as principal. Whereabout, having many times 


puzled my ſelf, in relation to. the manner of the Souls work- 


ing, you ſhall here have my judgment, or the allowance of 
my weak Reaſon, with ſubmiſſion to a ſtronger, your own. 

Bur here again, as all along in treating X the Soul, we 
mult ſuppoſe, in the motion of any one faculty, no other 
Principal faculty is wholly exempt and ſecluded, but has 
ſome kind of ( ſeeming ) conſequent motion with it; Asis 
obſervable in our very Dreams, wherein men do-nor only 
imagine , but ſeem art leaſt to affect, ſeem to argue and 
weigh, and ſeem to will; Nay ſome in purſuance thereof, 
have bodily motion, they talk, they ariſe, they walk, &c. For 
it the Imagination were not attended with thoſe other facul- 
ties, or did, or could at any time work alone, or ſingly of it 
ſelf, I ſhould readily acquir it in moſt, if not all caſes, as 
blameleſs. 

Now then, thus I think, whatſoever falſe, or naughty or 
vitious preſentment of the Imagination ( that is, a firſt en- 
tertainment in our thpughts, what feems contrary to Gods 
revealed will, or that law of his imprinted in our minds, 
if ſearch and inquiry were made) is gratefully accepted by 
the AﬀeCtions ( Reaſon then in its full power and ſtrength) 
though Reaſon ſo far reſtrain the will, and them too, as 
that there follows no overt A& thereupon, I think doth 
make us culpable, that is, we fin. Becauſe, were our 
Aﬀections fuch as they ſhould be, or ſuch as we might 
through our ſtrength of Reaſon, with the invocation of 
Divine afſfiſtance, have made, or rendred them; they 
would not gratefully accept any thing that were evil, 
bur have a relutancy againſt it, and decline it from ſome 
prior inſtruction, I may ſay, rather than preſent correction. 
Bur if the Aﬀections, upon the firſt rouch of the Imagina- 
tion, do loath and abhor that evil the Imagination brings or 
lays before them; We are in no wiſe anſwerable for the 
irregularity or evil contrivance of our Imagination. 

If Reaſon be totally diſabled ro work in us that which is 
right ( the defe&t we call ideocy or perpetual madneſs ) with- 
out any negligence or default in us, we are neither an{wer- 
able-( as I think) for our evil Imaginations, evil Aﬀetions, 
or Intentions, nor conſequently 'our evil Actions thereupon. 
Bur if that diſability came upon us by our own defaule or neg- 

P P ligence ; 
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ligence; I think of it otherwiſe in relation to God, and 
puniſhable by him, howe're it may be difpenſed withal here, 
by man. 4 | 

If Reaſon be diſabled naturally and inevitably ( though 
for ſome time only) through the fumes of the Body, and Fe 
very inler, Senſe, war ( as in caſe of (leep ) though the Ima- 
gination invent that which is evil, and ſome of the Aﬀections 
imbrace the ſame, and the Will ſeems to agreeand conſent 
thereto ; yet is the Soul blameleſs before man, I think, and 
God roo: For that, Senſe being fhut, and the Imagination 
as well counterfeiting the ſame, as ſupplying the place of Rea- 
ſon, we may without any prior —— in our Soul, ſeem 
only to have the conſent of thoſe other faculties to our Ima- 
gination ; Which other faculties, will utterly abhor, abomi- 
nate and forlake what that contrived, as ſoon as ever Senſe 
1s open-again, and that they have the influence of any clearer 
light to move by. And therefore | cannot judge any man 
culpable for any ACt of the Soul whatſoever in a Dream ; Ler 
him ſeem to plot and contrive firſt, then, to ſtrike, wound, 
or kill any man whatſoever, I ſhall not condemn him. Be- 
cauſe it is not, uſually, any natural malignity of AﬀeCtion, 
or any evil inclination in mans will that firſt forces the Ima- 
gination to conceive or entertain Evil againſt Senſe, bur ar- 
dency a good and lawful Aﬀection which forces the Ima- 
gination, for the want of the light of Senſe, to raiſe a fear of 
deprivation of what we beſt love ; and they together, ſuch fear 
and fancy, compoſing a Tragedy (for : Bu is no man bur 
dreams oftner of the | ef! of his Friends than of his Enemies) 
often make us ſeem the Actors our ſelves. F, or any man 
ray dream of the killing of his own moſt beloved Child 
without offence ; Nay,a man may by wav of cafe put, how 
doleful ſuch an a&t would prove to him, imagine and think 
of it waking, and yer loath and abhor the A, nay tremble 
at the'very thought of it; And therefore it appears to me, a 
ſtrange folly as well as cruelty in Dionyſus, if the ſtory be rue, 
That put one of his beſt friends ro Death, for dreaming he 
had cut his Throat, and-alledged no juſter cauſe rhan this; 
that what he thought on in the Day, that he dreamed on in the 
Night. Had the party that told his dream, withal affirmed thar 
his Aﬀections ſeemed delighted: and pleaſed with the Act; I 
ithould have thought there had been I ground for the exe- 


cution, but without ſuch declaration, no colour of Juſtice for 
it It 


Imagination the caſe of Lunacy. 
It we voluntarily drown ( as we ſay ) our Reaſon with 
Wine, wecannor excuſe the irregular motion of the Imagj- 
nation, nor the aſſent or compliance of the Aﬀections there- 
with 3; much leſs the aſſent of our will, and the putring our 
thoughts and deſigns in execution ; Yer I cannot allow, that 
there is thereby an exalration of the crime, as ſome Lawyers 
would, becauſe there is an exaltation of the Imagination. 
Thereare rwo fins indeed, bur the latter is not made greater 
by the former, but rather the contrary. In no other caſes of 
Reaſons diſability, whether temporary, or perpetual, whe- 
ther that we call Delirium, Lunacy or Phrenzy, and all thac 
we comprize under the general notion of non compos mentis, I 
do verily think, that if it happened, or came, by the defaulr 
of our own Soul, we are an{werable to Divine Juſtice, for the 
deliquity of our very Imagination, and the conſequent Acts 
thereof ; nay cannot ſee, why weſhould alrogerher exempr 
men from human cenſure, hd corporal puniſhmenr, ifthe evil 
of their Imagination appear at any time by overt a&t,provided 
chat puniſhmenc exrend not to the preſent ſeparation of the 
Soul and Body, ſo as to leavethe Soul remedileſs by Dearth, 


which for ought we know might recover —_ ſtate 


here, and fo, purify ir ſelf for another ſtare h 
Moſt certain it is, men can in theſe caſes of Lunacy, &c. 
( happening one way or other ) imagine, and deſign evil, 
and nor ſeldom accompliſh and compals their evil deſigns. 
And therefore our great Lawyer in commenting upon the 
Starute of che 25th Eq. 3. of Treaſon, wherein the very Ima- 
zination is ſtruck ar, ſhews very little of a Philoſopher, what- 
oever he ſhews of a Lawyer, in my judgment, by telling us, 
Thar a man, (a) Non compos mentis ( a man who is not Maſter 
of his Reafon,or Reaſon is of no power or Authority in him,as 
I expound ir ) is totally deprived of compaſſmg and Imagmation. I 
think he might more truly afftrem, that he who imagines the 
death of our Sovereign, with any the leaſt appearing aſſent of 
his AﬀeCtions, is, Non compos mentis, than that a man Non compos 
mentis eannot imagine, or have his Will and AﬀeCtions aſſent 
ro thar Imagination ( which we find but roo often in theſe 


kind of men ) And truly ſince all ofir ſafery depends much on 


that of our Soverigns, and that Lunacy may be ſo acted, as the 
wiſeſt of men cannot diſcern the reality thereof, I think thar 
Comment might well have been ſpared, and the queſtion lefer 
undecided, till chere had been a neceſſity for it: which 
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Imagination in Beaſts works only through Senſe, 
God prevent | and ſo of his goodneſs direct all our choughts, 


as thatthey do not outrun our Reaſon too far, and kindle in 
us ſuch a blind zeal, as requires at length a greater power than 
Realon, to controul and tuppreſs. 

[ muſt confeſs [ have ever looked upon this one faculty in us, 
Imagination, ſufficient to ſhew us, that the extract of the Soul 
3s Divine: that as it may be, and often is, rather than any other 
faculty, immediately influenced from that good Spirit, and 
by ir we are enabled ſometimes to think that which is good, 
without any precedent motion of any other faculty ; 6 it is 
moſt ſubject ro deluſion from infernal Powers. That duly 
beheld ; ir almoſt neceſlarily drives us, rowards an invocation 
of one Eternal wiſe Mind, the Creator, Preſerver, Guider and 
Dire&tor of all its works. - Which is the chief, and laſt thing 
I deſigned to ſer down in this Treatiſe. 

IV. We cannotdeny unto Beaſt theſe four faculties of a Soul, 
very fmilar with ours, Imagination, Memory, Aﬀection, 
and Will ; But we may and do rationally ſuppoſe ( for we 
cannot obſerve; more in-thenn, or the contrary ) that they ima- 
gine. through! Senſe, they 'remember- again from Senſe, they 
affe&t by Senſe; and Wilk in: purſuance hereof only, and not 
otherwiſe, as: we: have touched already : neither can they, oc 
are they enabled to weigh 2nd.confider, fo as, to raiſe within 
themſelves anevidenceof things unſeen ; which is the proper 
act of Reaſon,a thing merely incorporeal ; and neceſſarily mo- 
ving, upon the cooperation,;and making a judgment with the 

ance, or help, of other ' faculties, of. \ Lav a fomewhat 
more than cotpoteal likewiſe. So as, all our faculties are of 
Divine extraction, and capable ro be wrought upon otherwiſe 
than throughSenſe, though indeed they are moſt commonlyrou- 

ſed and ſet on work through bodily Organs,as thoſe of Beaſts. 
Moſt certain it is, that we do, ( as well as in that excellent 
faculty, Reaſon, whereby , we are enabled to ponder, and 
weigh, and try,and judge of the reality and truth of things ) 
hereinexcelt them,and go-beyond them: That we do now and 
then wiſh our ſelves our of this Body which we could never 
do from Senfe ; and defire a clearer evidence, or manifeſtation 
and appearance of the truehand reality of our own being, and 
all beings wharſdever,the griginal from whence,e>c. thanSenſe 
is able ro aſſiſt us'jn, or-indeed can rightly afford us. Then 
next, are not all our Aﬀecions readily imployed upon things 
meerly incorporeal, and inſenſible, whenever oy offer _ 
lelves 


Imagination in man of Divine extraftion, 

ſelves or are offered thereto 2 Do we not love and admire 
Truth, Juſtice, Mercy, &c: Do we not hate the contraries 
thereof, falſhood, wrong and cruelty 2 Every one will con- 
fels this. But now, how are things brought in this ſhape 
ro the Aﬀections ? Why, chiefly by an Imagination capable of 
divine impreſſion ; ans Imagination that may be wrought upon, 
otherwiſe than through Senſe, and able to introduce appari- 
tions to the other faculties of the Soul, withour the leaſt help 
or - -romgy by Senſe,{o as human Imagination is moſt certain- 

ly divine. | 
: "Tisno battery upon the Soul through Senfe barely, no in- 
culcating, or telling us by word or Writing, that Vertue is 
amiable, which properly make it ſo ro us; Bur firſt an In- 
queſt ( our Imagination) that preſents, and next a Judge 
( our Reaſon) that allows and approves of it within us, as 
fuch. Indeed Imagination in Beall, lodged immediately over 
the doors of Senſe, do's from thence work ſo ſtrangely to our 
admiration ; ſo circumſpetly, as I may fay, direct their Af- 
feftions and Will, as that it has obtained the allowance of 
ſome to ſupply the place of Reaſon in them. But there is 
none [ ſuppole that ever admitted them, fo far rational, or in- 
deed ſo far imaginative, asto ſearch after the ground of their 
Imagination, whether Senſe barely , or ſemewhat more; or 
once to imagine or think after what manner they thoughr. 
Now ſurely theſe thoughts ariſe-in moſt of us, as of them- 
ſelves, and if that proceed from any ſtroke through Senſe 
barely, I have no Reaſon: and could I not fancy to my ſelf 
there were exiſtent that which eye never ſaw, nor carever 
heard, &c. I wanted human —— and ſuch an Imagi- 
nation barely can never proceed from the Body. - j 
Well Imagination in us alone, revolved,is a thing that moſt 
certainly declares our Divinity and extraction, for it ſhews ir 
felf penetrable, otherwiſe than by Senſe. Nay, it appears, 
being revolved,to be made towork and lead the Will and con- 
ſequently ſome Aﬀection in dire& oppoſition to Senſe. How 
were it elſe poſſible good men ſhould be willing to die, and 
teave this World 2 *Tis not Reafon alone and by it felf can 
model and frame a more pleaſant ſtare, 'risnot all the bare 
refling us; there is ſuch, will do ir. How were it poſſible, as 
I have touched before, that an evil man ſhould be fo weary 
of | his life here, as to ler our his Soul with his own hands, or 


by any voluntary a&t? which Beaſt never did; "Tis notany 
ſtroke 
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« Thought cannot ariſe ſrom Senſe. 


ſtroke through Senſe alone, can render his life more miſerable 
to him than all others ; there is nothing bur ſelf-preſervarion, 
and ſelf-exiſtence offers it ſelf chrough Senſe. The Imagina- 


tion alone is the cauſe, It is wrought upon divers and ſundry 


ways, as Divine, not ſubject ro ſtrokes through fenle only, 
bur ſome way elle, and from ſomewhar elſe Jon corporeal. 
We are aſſaulrable divers ways, and in ſundry faculties of our 
Soul ; and 1 deny not but fupernatural power ( not tied to 
order) may work its effe& originally in AﬀeCction, or the 
Will ; but do think, this facile pliable, reſtleſs, and ever 
working faculty, the Imagmation, is oftneſt diretly and par- 
ticularly aſſaulted from infenſible powers, and the work of 
our converſion , as well as deſtruftion, not ſeldom begun 
there. 

The Imagination ever meets with ſomewhat Divine in its 
own work, admit there were no other faculty apparently in 
conjun@ion with it at firſt. It is commonly ſaid,that that man 
isof very weak parts, or ordinary ——— in anevil condÞ 
tion, who cannot entertain Himſclt with his own thoughts. 
Now if he do bur that firſt -(atzd no man can bur do ic ſome- 
eimes ) that is, think of his thoughts, he will have Aﬀection 
and Reaſon atrendant, and chen he muſt needs fee, and be 
inflamed therewith, that theſe thoughts of thought aroſe from 


ſomewhat more than Senſe, no Senle could lead him back to 
think of thinking, or be the dire& occaſton thereof : and _ 
ceeding further ro weigh and conſider-the manner of his 


[4 


rogether with his fometimes ſtrange Aﬀections, he 
will by a kind of neceſſary conſequence obſerve, that Imagi- 
nation in man is not merely actuated through Senſe, and thar, 
by thefe two conſfequents. | 

Firft, there will appear co him, there was no certain me- 
chod or order in the motion of the feveral faculties of his 
Soul, bur that fomerimes the Aﬀections ſeemed ro move 
from the Imagination, fomertimes the Imagination from the 
Aﬀections. 

Next there will appear an mdependence and direct breach 
of his thoughts arpeculiar Seafons, and that withour any new 
ftroak through Senſe ; for though there be generally, as | have 
rouched,.a concarenation-of mans thoughts ( as certainly there 
is always in Beaſt) until that link be broken by a ftroke through 


Senſe, yet upon due examination, man will find it otherwiſe at 
fome rume in himſelf. 


|. Thar 


The Soul generally works from Senſe, 9 


[.- That there is no direct approach from one human 
unto another but through Senſe, I confeſs and __— 
that he who would inform or re&tify our Reaſon or Judg- 
ment,and bend andincline our AﬀeCtions to,or from,thar ching 
it already ſtands *bent or inclined, muſt neceſſarily enter thar 
way, that is by Senſe, and thereby conſequently firſt make. 
ſome light touch upon the Imagination. So as, the Soul ſeems 
generally ro work from Senſe; firſt by the Imagination with 
the aſſent or allowance of Reaſon, and next the Will and Af- 
feftions, and yet even in this manner of its work, there is 
ſo ſuddain a þ wr upon all of them as it were together, 
that.no man can dire&ly afhrm, priority or poſteriority in 
the work of either of thoſe faculties of the Soul, or that one 
is in time before or after other. But when we are ſometimes 
alone, and the Soul works as it were of it ſelf (though indeed 
not of ir ſelf ) without any apparent ſtroke through Senſe, ir 
may be, nay appears upon a ſerious retroſpect _ conſidera- 
tion, othetwife. EE 

Do we not; or may we not obſerve, there has been ſome- 
times a burning within us? our Aﬀections on the ſuddain. 
kindled and inflamediin a kind of expe&tancy, we well know 
not how or of what? and fo as it were creating: thoughrs 
in us, divers from what we ever had, or perhaps otherwiſe 
would ever have been. Sometimes we find Reaſon ſuddain- 
ly enlightned, ro the diſallowance and correction of our pre- 
ſent as well as paſt thoughts, Will, and Aﬀections, whereby 
there isa ſtrange mutation wrought in the Soul ; Sometimes we 
find ſuch a thing as a Will _ and ſtruggling in us, to. 
change and alter our preſent thoughts and Aﬀections, and 
they have been changed. But more ofren may we obſerve, 
a ſuddain irrefiftible thought arifing in us (without any help or 
aſſiſtance of Senfe that we can perceive or obſerve, nay ſome-. 
times in a dire& oppoſition to Senſe as it were ) we know 
not, nor can fd whence or how ; whereby our other facul- 
tics ſubjected as it were thereto, ſome work is wrought, tend- 
ing in the concluſion to the glory of ſome all-powerful irre- 
ſiſtible Will, as we conjefture by the conſequence, and ſhall 


molt certainly find in the end. 

Now if the courſe and manner of the Souls work be not 
always the ſame, bur ſo various and ſeeming prepoſterous, ſo 
alterable, mutable or changeable in its work, and yet that 
alteration is not-made by any ſtroke through bodily Organs, 


neither 
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neither" is there any apparent cauſe to be found, why the Af- 
feftions thould be Nnflamed , or Reaſon enlightned on the ſud- 
dain in oppoſition to an evil or falſe Imagination, or an Ima- 
gination ſuddainly raifed in oppoſition to delectancy through . 
preſent Senſe; thenis the Soul ( in every part) a thing moſt 
certainly Divine, capable* of -inſenſtble influence, and not ex- 
trated from the Body. For if it were of the Body, and fo 
neceſſarily required,for irs motion or agitation,a ſtroke through 
bodily Organs, the courſe of its motion would always be 
regular, and continue after one and the ſame manner : Man 
muſt ſee and feel, and hear, Cc. and perfectly conceive by 
his Imagination through Senſe before he be affected, and then [ | 
ſhould be ready to grant, the Imagination to be the Principal | 
faculty in mans Soul, and the other faculties to be raifed and | 
created thereby, and to work in obedience thereto, as I hold 
it does in Beaſt; Butſo long as I find I have willed, I have 
affefted, have imagined, without the help, beyond the reach, 
and ſometimes as it were in a dire& oppoſition to Senſe, I 
hall continue to believe my Soul is ſomewhat more than an 
extracted quinteſſence of the Body, and ſubject to the influ- 
ence of ſome incorporeal power. 

Nay were not the Imagination, at leaft, ſubject to the in- 
fluence and ſtroke of ſome ſupernatural, inviſible, inſenſible 

wer, 
IE. There would neceſſarily be a certain concatenation of 
my thoughts, and a dependance upon each other, until they 
were interrupted and broke in tunder by fome immediate 

-, Rrokethrough Senſe, which happens not ar all times,as may be 

oblerved. | 

I do here agree thar there is generally, as I have touched, a 
concatenation of all mens thoughts, even at ſuch time as they | 
feem to ramble upon ſome prior inlets through Senſe, with- 
out any introduction or help through preſent Senſe ; Bur yer 
narrowly intpe&ted we ſhall find and obſerve, the Imagination 
now and' then to catch and lay hold on ( or rather to be 
caught with ) things, ſtrangely different from, and indepen- 
dent of, what it laſt entertained ; and that a thought may 
ſucceed a thought, ſuch, as has neither the leaſt dependance 
with the former, nor yer can be found to proceed from the 
{troke of any Obje& through Senſe, preſent, or prior. For 
inſtance, After a long ſleep, wherein the Imagination has roved 
fome few hours, and in thoſe few hours has touched upon a 
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thouſand ſeveral things, and each ſeveral rr hing raight 


be found the cauſe of introduction of the ſubſequent ( if the 
impreſſion were ſo deep, or our memory ſo good in ſleep, as to 
afford us any ground for aſearch and obſervation and "= cm 
thereon) we no ſooner awake ( whether through a vain fear. 
or joy attendant upon a vain Imagination, or otherwiſe from. 
a ſufficient temporary refreſhment of the Body, «&c.) bur 
there is ſometimes darred as it were into our Imagination ( we 
may ſay before our Reaſon is awake ) ſomething as clean dif- 
ferent from, independent of, and contrary to, all our paſt 
thoughts, as may be,or is poſhible;perhaps very divine thoughts, 
ſuch as were not in us at any time before, poſſeſs us 4 a 
while, and paſs away again without due regard or examina- 
tion; perhaps good moral thoughts, of Juſtice, &c. clean 
different from what we had at any time before, ariſe in us ; 
and this in ſuch dark and quiet ſilence of the night, as no 
Senſe could help it to catch hold on, unlels that of feeling ; 
by which theſe thoughts certainly could never ariſe. LE 

Nav we will put this waking caſe of the Imagination, if 
I were looking, and luſting, and withal contriving to ſatisfy 
my ( what ſome men may admit innocent ) Luft, that is, all 
my faculties were buſicd and imployed in the fulfilling there- 
« and no battery through Senſe is made upon me, nay no re- 
colle&ion from any former ſtroke through Senſe occurs to me 
If | ſhall on the ſuddain ( be ſtartled through Imagination, and 
_ to think that which I nevet thought before my Will and 
Aﬀectons ſtill ſtanding bent and inclined as they were before) 
that the thing I am now abour is evil, ( be it Reaſon, Con- 
ſcience, or Grace, or whatſoever men are pleaſed to call it, 
chat isthe cauſe of ſuch thought) moſt certainly my Imagi- 
nation is not the Subje&t of a bo ſtroke through Senle only, 
bur ſomewhat more : For to think clean contrary, on the ſud- 
dain, to what a man thought, without the help of Senſe, nay 
perhaps againſt the preſent deleQancy of Senle, ſhews more 
of a mere ſpiritual efte&t in the Soul, than bare independency 
of thought can do. And he who finds not, and acknowledges 
this ſometimes ſtrange ſtroke upon his Spirit, ( upon his Ima- 
gination ar leaſt if ic go no further) is wholly depriyed of the 
cuſtody of that ſeal or ſtamp of the INIT HA we call 
Memory, or elſe is very ſtubborn. 

The Soul is doubtleſs a good ſubject to think on. , If the very 
thoughts of ir in general, raiſe nor luch a ſight and ſuch a be- 
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Senſe not the only inlet into the Soul. 


liefin man, as ſhall make him endeavour to purſue that which 
is good and right in the ſight of all men ; Ic will raiſe ſuch a 
doubr, attended with ſome kind of fear, of its perpetuity, as 
ſhall ſomewhat obſtru&t his purſuit of that which 1s evil and 
naught in the ſight of all men. Bur above all,the very thoughr 
of his thoughts in particular, how ſtrangely they ariſe, how 
inconſiſtently they work, how inſenſtbly they are imployed, 
ſhall amaze him for the preſent, and art length drive him to 
the invocation of fome Spiritual Eternal Omnipotent being. 

Lord evermore keep this door of our Soul ! this common 
paſſage, that nothing enter thereby to the pollution or disfigu- 
ring this moſt admurable frame in Nature; _ in human 
Body for the preſent, but made to endure after the diſſolution 
thereof, to thy Glory, whether by miſery or happineſs, and 
though parted from that Body for a time, never to vaniſh. 
Keep ir ſhut, againſt all deadly and deſtructive aſſaults, from 
Satan and his Emiſlaries. Never let it be wrought upon to 
contradict Senſe directly, and Reaſon too, though it ſometime 
ſurmount both through thy gracious influence. 

When a man begins to think, how far his thoughts are out 
of his power, how file his own, or of himſelf ( and who is 
there that now and then thinks nor after this manner) and 
that Senſe is not the only inlet to the Soul, but we are often led 
by the Spirit into temptation, as well as guided to that which 
is good; lt is ſufficient to make a man beſtles himſelf I confeſs, 
and on the one hand, if he purſue that which is palpably 
evil in the ſight of moſt men, to excuſe his floth with a 
kind of inability in himſelf to refiſt ; and on the other hand, 
if he find out, or light on that which is good, bur in his own 
conceit and Imagination, to mount a little roo much above 
himſelf, and conclude he isgraciouſly inſpired. 

This notion of an inſenſible Spiric working in man, and 
this inſenſible thinking,ſay ſome, proceeds from a ſcurvy black 
humor in the Blood only,called Melancholy. Well ler it be 
ſo thought by ſome for the preſent ( for it cannot be made 
out) ſo long as we retain our Reaſon to correct our thought 
in ſome meaſure, think not too highly, nor too deje&tly of our 
ſelves, are not diſmaid, nor altogether confounded in thought: 
And then in,that thing called, Reaſon, Let any man (firſt wa- 
ving his objeftion of Melancholy as much a chimzra of his 
making in ſome caſes, as any God of mine ) ſhew me and 
convince me by any ſarisfaory argument, why my thoughts 
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( if but thoughts alone ) have been thus intent and buſied on 
this ſubje& ( the Soul of man, whence it is, how, and after whar 
manner it works) beyond many thouſands of men, endued 
with more ſprightly or lively Aﬀection, of clearer and quick- 
+ erlnvention, of better and firmer Memory, of ſtronger and 
ſounder Judgement, of every way greater abilities, attended 
with fitter opportuniries, and greater leiſure, leſs peſtered and 
troubled, or ſurrounded with wordly affairs, or indeed the 
pleaſures of the World ; And this at ſuch times as I have 
ſtrived to caſt away the thoughts thereof, and could willingly 
have pleaſed my ſelf with ſenſible Obje&ts, even offering 
themſelves as it were tomy Aﬀections; and1I ſhall adhere to 
him and become his Converr. 

In the mean time I cannot believe the more than ordinary 
imployment of my thoughts on ſuch ſubje& proceeded from 
any peculiar humor in the Body, nor that any ſtroke upon the 
Imagination through Senſe at any peculiar inſtant before 
cauſed it; Nor yet do I believe or ſo muchas once think ir 
wo have been the immediate gracious influence or inſpiration 
of that Holy Spirit. I have always had ſo much ſtrength of 
Reaſon left me,as to keep me from that inflammation of Opi- 
nion, and I pray God. we may all ſo have, howſoever heis 
pleaſed ro work in us : But this I think, and find,and know,that 
mans thoughts are not always of himſelf, and therefore I very 
well agree with the melancholy remper (as it may be thought) 
/of thole men, who have preſcribed us the following form of 
” invocation of the Almighty Spirit of the World, and that 
immediately before the hearing his Commands, that it would 
pleaſe him, Unto whom all hearts be open, all deſares known, and 
from whom no ſecrets are hid, to pb the thoughts of our a 
( where | yet hold, moſt of them are hatched or fo 
at leaſt our conſiderate thoughts ) by the inſpiration of his Holy 
Spirit, &c. Bur I do not agree with that man that ſhall now 
a days affirm, that his or any mans particular Thoughts are 
throughly cleanſed ar any time; we cannot ſo judge by our 
Reaſon , while we conſider the vanity and folly of our 
Thoughts at moſt ſeaſons, and Iam fure-we have nothi 
elſe, properly, to judge by. Some will tell me, my Reaſon 
is carnal, and cannot judge of Spiritual things ; I ſay Reaſon 
of ir ſelf is not carnal, ir is of. Divine extraction ( Ithink I 
have made it ſo appear) it is an heavenly gift already be- 
ſtowed on us,” and by which chiefly, we mult try the Spirics - 
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wherher they are of God or no ; 1, and that too, through Senſe 
- moſt commonly , for he who tryes and judges +" 
does it from Imagination barely. Some will rell us of their 
faith, their zeal, or love of God ; If ir be pure, and real, I 
will readily admit it to proceed from that gracious Spirit : 
But how can I,or they themſelves, well judge it ro be,otherwiſe 
| than by Reaſon, from ſenſible and viſible eftefts? That may 

deceive us indeed, bur that is the beſt and ſafeſt Judge we have © 
in us atanytime. I know not how td appeal to mens Spirits, 
in that notion ſome accept the word, viz, an immediate light 
or voice from Heaven that di&tates ; but I appeal to the chiet- 
eſt, ſafeſt, and beſt diſtinguiſhing faculty of their Spirit, their 
Reaſon ; Whether in the caſe aforeſaid, ( relating ro Gods ex- 
eſs commands, as well as thoſe private ones written in our 
hearts ) If the thought of our Hearts were cleanſed by the 
immediate inſpiration of his Holy Spirit, we ſhould then look 

upon obedience towards our Superiors and Governours, 
Chaſtity and Temperance towards our ſelves, Truth and 
Juſtice, nay Love and Charity towards all men, as ablo- 
lutely neceſſary and conſequent, as Zeal, heat againſt Idola- 
try and Profaneneſs, or our obſervation of days. We cannot 
rationally think,though that Spirit be not limited or confined, 
that the good effe&t it has upon man, will not be as 
viſible, in one equally known duty as another ; Or that we 
can be truly zealous (though Imagination may ſometimes 
render us {o to our ſelves) but we muſt be truly charitable. 
I cannot yer think we ought ro be fo born again, as after- 
wards to caft away our Reaſon, or ſo much to neglect ir as nor 
duly to confult it (a thing through which, chicfly, we are born 
again if we are born again) bur Pollow our Imagination only. 
I donot think Reaſon was a thing given us, directly to reſiſt or 
oppole, and wholly reject every ſtroke, that firſt wounds or 
poſſeſſes the Imagination, or Aﬀections, if it came nor directly 
or apparently through Senſe, and preſently conclude ir the 
ſole Embryo of the Imagination ; No, Reaſon, the beſt and 
ſtrongeſt, does many times give place for a trembling yer faſt 
hold on Mercy from Eternal decrees. Bur yer I think, that 
inthe moſt evident caſes of an immediate work, of ſome 
other Spirit than our own, in and over our own, we may, nay 
we ought to retain, and rfiake uſe of our Reaſon, by conſi- 
dering, weighing and trying all ſenſible conſequents, that 
may happen, whether good orevil, and curb the Imagination 
and 


and Curb of the Imagination. 
and Aﬀections, for entertaining them in other colours, than 
what upon due advice, that only or chiefly puts upog 
them. 

The worſt enenty of mankind needs no greater advantage 
over mens Souls, than to have them follow, or be given up to 
follow their own Inventions, or Imaginations, without any 
diſpute or ſtruggling of preſent Reaſon within them, to be- 
hold the deceprion and fallacy, that may be therein. Heſhall 
never want, beſides ordinary Sinners, Enthuſiaſts, Dreamers, 
Viſioniſts,Prophers,e*c. and with the help of ſome baſeAﬀecti- 
on, Statiſts, and modellers of Governments, enoughto ſer the 
whole World in a flame and uproar. ( And that they do nor, 
as the World now ſeems to go, is God's wonderful providence 
over it.) If a man once come to loſe the uſe of that rein, or 
ler it go, or rather caſt ir away by the ſtrength of ſome Af- 
fection ( that is, deviſe and purſue, that which he would not, 
others ſhould deviſe and purſue, were his caſe theirs and 
that in juſtice roo) I doubt even his Prayers to God, to di- 
rect the courſe of his thoughts, or his w 22 thinking only, 
that that which he thinks 1s right, will lire avail him in the 
end. 

For ſuch particular perſons, as pretend and poſitively af- 
firm, to ſee viſions, and hear voices, and declare them, as ſens 
of God; 1 wondet there is ary man of the leaſt Reaſon, that 
gives any credit to them, or hearkens to or regards them, fur- 
ther than with pity and commiſeration ; when he obſerves the 
Imagination to be ſo far exalted, as to be Maſter over, and 
command Senle, as well as Reaſon; and to raiſe a fiftitious 
Senſe, or conceive it ſelf raiſed through Senſe, when indeed 
there is no ſuch thing. And yet we ſee ſuch accepted for men 
in their wits, as we ſay, and allowed of by ſome Statiſts, who 
would be angry perhaps we ſhould tell them they wanted 
Reaſon, alchough we may truly tell them, without juſt cauſe 
of offence, they do not Ia aſe all paſſion to exerciſe ir. 
If there were two, never FA credible witneſſes, who ſhould 
teſtify upon Oath, a call, or voice of this Nature to a thud 
perſon,and own as much as is recorded of thoſe who journey- 
ed with' (a) St. Panlto Damaſcus, I profeſs I ſhould very hard- 

give credit to' any ſuch thing now adays. For being al- 
ready ſufficiently ſatisfied and convinced, even in Reaſon, 
that the Reaſon and neceſſity of ſupernatural Oracles, Reve- 
tations, and Miracles ( ſince God ſpake to us by his Son, in _ 
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Imagination makes men conceited, 
laſt days (b) and the Chriſtian Religion was fully eſtabliſh- 


ed) is atan end and ceaſed, I ſhall rather believe there were 
fome impoſture in the caſe, or the Imagination of thoſe 
two laboured under the ſame fallacy with the third, by 
infection from it, and by a kind of Sympathy ( to which 
way. of fallacy ſome of the learned have ſubjected this 
faculty of the Soul) and that neither of them, in reality, heard 
ought. 

Ti Imagination only or chiefly, which renders men thus 
bold and familiar with God, which makes them ſo poſitive 
and dictatiag to man. Reaſon is not ſo towring, it is ever 
attended with humility and fear; 1r is weak in us, God 
knows, and it is his Wildom and Will, it ſhould be fo; yer 
a faich from thence, though weaker and trembling, is uſually 
more laſting,than from that predominant faculry in man, Ima- 

ination. *Tis Imagination that makes us believe well and 
Fighly of our ſelves, and meanly of thoſe, whom it might 
ſeem in Reaſon, God. has placed over us, diftating and pre- 
ſcribing forms of Governmenc, with a nolumus hunc, or bunc, 
regnare : | But ia this very caſe, Aﬀection may rather ſeem to 
corrupt Imagination, than Imagination to debauch Aﬀection. 
I did once mean to diſcourle to you of the general deception 
of mankind herein, but I know you ſee and eſpy it, and God 
alone is able ro prevent it, which I truft he will do in ſome 
meaſure, and therefore left I ſeem to ſome to be of any party, 
I forkear; and co all fuch as at preſent hearken to our argu- 
mentative { as if they had Reaſon on their ſide) Imaginariſts, 
I have only thisro fay : If hey have left them bur half an Eye 
{ a Phraſe ſometimes uſed for an ordinary Reaſon ) and will 
but make uſe of it, if they then do not find out, and eſpy, 
ſome ſelt-Aﬀection aiding and afliſting moſt of our Con- 
trivers Imagination in their Plat-forms and Expedients, rather 
than Reaſon, Let them then {ſwallow down with them this 
as a good rational maxime, Thatevil may be done, that good 
may come thereon. 

I have ever in my judgment looked on evil Aﬀection, and 
ſtrong blind Imaginarion,always 1o actually in conjunction to- 
gether,above orher facultzes,toour confuſion; and fo pernicious 
co ourpteſent and future happineſs, as nothing more : I know 
not which to give the precedency to, nor indeed well how to 
diſtinguiſh them in ſorae cafes.” Pride, in general, the Mother 
of all evil paſſion, is defined ( and rightly defined ) to be, no- 

thing 
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thing elſe bur a good opinion, or high conceit of a Man's 


ſelf ; Spirirual Pride is ſomewhat more, it is a bold preſum- 
ptuous arreſt of the Deity, making him our Inmate to cover 
and colour our Pride ; and where that once is, and takes poſ- 
ſeſſion, 'tis in vain to knock at the door of Reaſon. If I 
ſhould admit Reaſon it ſelf ro be wholly out of our power, 
and that we were ſpecially directed in our very judgment, I 
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can yer ſay truly with David (a), Them that be meek ſhall he (-)*@a. 2;. 


guide in judgment ; and if you who are God's Miniſters over us 
could through his bleſſing once change or metamorphoſe thar 
paſſion in us, Pride, into its contrary, lowlineſs of mind, then 
ſhould weall ſee the vanity, meduath and folly,of moſt of our 
paſt inventions, then ſhould we be all of one mind, then ſhould 
nothing be done by us (b) through ſtrife or vain-glory ; then would 
men obey, and withal (b) work out their own ſalvation with fear and 
trembling, rather than, through an exalted Imagination, believe, 
God worketh that in them which may be from the inſinua- 
tion of Satan wherein, that you may prevail in ſome mea- 
ſure, God (to whom be al Glory ) crown your labours. 
Amen. 
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T he various impreſs of the Divine Power. 
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Where the Author treats of the various impreſs of the Divine Power, 
upon each particular created ſubſtance , more eſpecially upon the 
Souls of Men : And further ſhews, how prone we are to miſtake 
about the caſe and temper of others and our own, and that they ge- 


nerally are not, What they ſeem : And thence proceeds t o diſcourſe of 
Friendſhip, and of Love. 


Y good and kind Friend (for ſo 1 am bold to ſalute you 
in this Epiſtle, wherein I mean to ſay ſomewhat of 
that human, yer ſacred tye, 7 my Ler a man behold 
any thing he will or can, and ſearch for the original cauſe of 
ics ſo being, and 'tis ſomewhat a wonder to me, he ſhould 
prove ſo ſtupid and ſenſeleſs, not to behold it; or at leaſt nor 
to afford it ſome proper attribute,and allow ir ſo much as the 
title of incomprehenſibly Wile, or the like; ſince that (a) 
that his name is near, his wondrous works declare. Some ſuch dit- 
ferent or diſtinguiſhable form there is in every viſible Body 
whatſoever upon the face of the whole earth, narrowly in- 
ſpected or obſerved as, that (howſoever we generally ſtile all 
things the work of Nature ) our Intelle&t, by and through 
our Senſe, is able to eſpy ſome Image of an infinite wiſe Eſ- 
lence, ruling in, and through that thing we call Nature ; for 
ſhe of her Fi as a blind Goddeſs, like Fortune, could never 
imprint {o various a ſtamp upon every individual, unleſs di- 
rected by ſuch a firſt power, as is eternally one and the ſame, 
and yet able to give various forms unto every created, or 
extracted ſubſtance; but would produce, though not the 
fame, yer often ſome indiſtinguiſhable, or unperceivable 
like. 

| do not think it will be denied me by any rational man, 
that amongſt all the faces of men ( not the worſt mdex of a 
Soul) which have been or now remain upon the face of the 
Earth,there never were two Vilſages(as we lay) ſo like, but that 
they might be eaſily known or diſtinguiſhed from each other, 
or the one from the other; © And if I ſhould of my ſelf further 
alledge,that there never was one ſingle grain of Corn, nay ſo 
much as one ſingle medal, of the ſame metal with others, and 
recelving its impreſs from one and the ſame ſtamp or mold, 


bur 


Great disfemilitude in the Souls of men, 
but there might be found upon the ſame, by diligent -and 


curious inſpection or obſervation, ſome different form or 
mark ſinhcient ro diſtinguiſh ic from any other, which could 
be produced of the ſame kind or ſpecies, I ſhould ſay no more 
chan is true, being confident that no man is able to produce two 
ſuch Bodies together ( of any magnitude) wherein I, or ſome 
other, may not be able to ſhew him an apparent diverſity. 
I would fain know how it otherwiſe comes to pals, that the 
Bee knows any one of a ſeparate Hive, or the Ant its own 
Eggs {though | find nor that quick inſpect in other Creatures ) 
as may be obſerved in the Airing of their ſeveral heaps; 
Bur my meaning here is not to trouble your more ſerious 
thoughts abour Flies, but ro let you know mine,in reference to 
che Souls of men chiefly,with ſome grounds and reaſon thereof. 

They have been theſe; "That amongſt all the works of Na- 
rure, or: more properly the God of Nature, no ſuch great and 
various difſimilitude is to be found, as in that chief and prin- 
cipal work of his, the Souls of men ; whether of themſelves, 
or ariſing from the ſubje& wherein they work, ſhall not in 


this place be my chief enquiry. Bur ſince we daily find, 


and obſerve, or may ſoat leaſt, a Soul of a great magnitude 
incloſed in a narrow Body or Priſon; and a very narrow ſmall 
contracted Soul, in a large one; A vigorous and active Soul, 
in a weak Body ; A feeble, in a ſtrong and well built one ; A 
bright and beauriful, in a cloudy and deformed one; A black 
oe | deformed, in aclear and beautiful one; nay any in any ; 
we have no Reaſon to conjecture that it receives any chief or 
fole power of its operation from thence, much les its ſtrange 
viciſſitudes and changes ; ſince Seaſons may be obſerved, when 
though through the Organs of Senſe, all the moſt pleaſant 
worldly objefts are let into the Soul,it will be diſmal and fad, 
and ſomerime notwithſtanding all the gaſtly Spe&tacles which 


can be prefened to her, ſhe will be pleaſant and joyful ; and 


all this as well at ſuch times, as the Body is ſtrong and vigorous, 
as when it is weak and feeble; as well ſickly as healthful, and 
as well healthful as ſickly : And that the Body ſhould cauſea 
viſible mutation in the Soul, when there isnone diſcernible in 
it ſelf, by the very Soul that inhabits ir, will hardly obtain a ra- 
tional aſſent, but that they are as they are, by original Creation, 
or ſome external actuation. 

We vary from one another in relation to our Soul's ating, 
fax gead whe any Creature does from others of the ſame 
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ſpecies with it ſelf; Some fſimilitude or likenels of the Souls 
motion is to be found in them, but none, or very lictle, a- 
mongſt us. And this various and different kind of operation 
in us, as to Intelle& and Aﬀection both, ſhews an original 
difimilitude ( for being as much alike one another in Body, 
as any Creature of one ſpecies, we ſhould a&t as much alike 
if the Soul had its being trom the Body ) rather than any ac- 
cidental or caſual one, happening from ſome formation of the 
fleſh. Do we not obſerve all Brute Creatures of one and 
the ſame Species, though in ſeveral Climartes, to uſe the ſame 
way of policy in point of their preſervation > Do they nor 
build their Neſts alike ? and do they not expreſs their Intel- 
le& alike ; whether by obedience or diſobedience ro us, whe- 
ther by their crouching, fawning, or reſiſtance? Are they 
not alike cunning ? Butare there rwo men to be found in the 
World, think you, who,left to themſelves, without inſtruction, 
or without a Precedent or Plat-form before them, would do as 
they do in their kind ? Surely beſides the various form of each, 
one would prove a. Lucullus,and another a Diogenes ; one would 
think no dwelling too ſpatious and beautiful for him, and the 
other would think a mean and plain one were moſt uſeful, 
and beſt became him. We differ in the manner of expreſſing 
our Intellect legibly, equally as in our Intclle&t ; Could we 
behold the formation of the Iſſues of ſeveral mens brains,upon 
any ſubject matter, we ſhould find one mans begun at the head, 
anothers at the foot, a third at the middle, and none alike, bur 
every mans variouſly ; One would bring forth his Brat with 
all its lineaments and features at the fiſt, and yet perhaps a 
weak one ; another his, very deformed ( with much labour 
and pains licked into form, according to that erroneous Tenet 
of the Bear) and yet perhaps a ſtrong one : And were lick- 
ing, or rather correction and amendment of the moſt perfect 
and exact piece, committed to divers men ſucceſſively, we 
ſhould find in ſome ſpace, it would prove like Theſcus his 
Ship, renewed by planks, it might retain the firſt name, bur 
would not have one jot of the old materials remaining. We 
ſcarce comment or expound alike in any degree or meaſure : 
that agreement of the Seventy or ſeventy two Interpreters is 
related as a wonder, and were [ aſſured of the truth of the re- 
lation, I ſhould ſo eſteem it, nay one of the greateſt wonde:s 


the World ever afforded in ſtory. 


In 


Great disfumilitude in the Souls of men. | 
In this great and chief work of the Creation, the Soul of 
man (eſpecially wrought and effected for the ſetting forth the 


Glory of the Creator) wherein there are diverſities of gifts, 
and diverſities of adminiſtrations,and diverfſities of operations, 


and one God who workerth all in all ; It is no wonder, that: 


we are altogether ignorant, either in our ſelves or others, of 
che power and manner of its operation ; bur are inforced to 
leave that to the Creator, and are only able to behold and ſee 
the great variety and ſtrange diſſimilitude of human Souls (be- 
yond thoſe Spirits of other Creatures ) how unlike every one 
15 to another, and ſometimes to it ſelf, for want of a gracious 
influence, and thereby behold that one ſingle and ſimple eſ- 
ſence, darting, out its various rayes upon all the World, and 
our ſelves chiefly. It is we alone, that may be moſt like thar 
eſſence, who are moſt unlike one another, by his drawing us 
to himſelf, and as it were P_ this wonderful _ of 
his, perhaps variouſly defaced, but happily mutable. Did ever 
man yet behold rwo Souls, naturally, as we ſayin common 
acceptation, alike > There is one who venturing upon com- 
pariſons in the caſe, amongſt others, brings in Demoſthenes and 
Cicero together, an@ tells us in his entrance upon their lives, 
how fortune might ſeem to have framed them out of one 
mold, and Nature faſhioned their qualities alike ; and yer in 
the Concluſion, he tells us, that as their Phraſe differed, and 
the one was grave and harſh, the other jeſting and pleaſant ; 
ſo one of them was ſharp, perverſe, froward, and ſowre 
of Nature, the other complaiſant; the one modeſt and 
baſhful, the other full of oftentation, and extremely ambitious 
of Glory , or vain-glorious; the one exceſſively Covetous, 
even to corruption, and the ſelling of his eloquence the other 
not ſo, bur liberal and juſt. And ſurely had he been throughly: 
acquainted with their ſeveral diſpoſitions, he might have found 
divers other contrary qualities in them, and perhaps not two 
alike in any degree, and thoſe mutable roo ; and their tem- 
pers ſo to vary, that he _ have ſeen his pleaſant man 
ſomerimes froward, and his froward ſometimes pleaſant, and 
not been able to give a reaſon thereof. I do agree that a cu- 


rious Painter is able by his Art, to give ſuch a true repreſen- 
tation of any face, that we ſhall know it to be meant of ſuch 


an one, notwithſtanding all the diſguiſe that can be put upon 
ir, either by frown, or ſmile, which yer is the Soul's work ; 
nay age ſhall not (o wear our the lines of it, but thatto a cu- 
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rious eye, upon compariſon, it may be known : But truly to 
delineate or depaint any Soul by ones pen, requires a far greater 
cunning, than its window ( the face) by a pencil ; there will 
be found no Apelles for that: that Art indeed a man might 
G) #1 ej. Wiſh for, as the (a) Poet did; and to know men before we 
n-n mor2t,21) deal with ther, might prove, ſome would think, an happy 
"tt thing ; Bur ir 1s far ſafer to truſt to a Divine Power, in the 
preſent moulding of them, than to think we our ſelves fhall 
ever know, of what frame and faſhion they are, or to whar 
height we may ſcrew them. Ir is that alone, which is both 
rough and ſmooth, ſweer and ſowre, and yer the ſame, as the 
(5) pifcitis, (6) Poet piCtiires his companion ; and the fiftion of Proteus, 
17/14:/44%": no doubt, had its riſe from ſome other power over his Soul, 
Ge eye. NOT frOMany Power he had over his own Body. Surely were 
cum vice there any Soul ro be found, that might appropriate to' it (elf 
; Queen Elizabeth's Motto, of ſemper eadem, 1 ſhould adjudge it 
to be ſomewhat more than human, and then believe a man 
might eaſily know himſelf, but that is no ſuch eaſie marter ; if it 
were, every one would obſerve it of himſelf, and we need 
not maintain (asan Heathen ſays) and avow, that that ſaying, 

or command, came dow from Heaven. * 

I know a Gentleman, who was wont to ſay of himfelf, 
that he merited not any praiſe for his being, a juſt and honeſt 
man, for that he had a plenriful eſtate left him, which he en- 
joyed in peace; Had 1 been poor, ſays he, I know not what 
I ſhould have been to become rich; I fear I ſhould have been 
a knave; which wasa true ſaying in the main, whether the 
good man feared itor not. The knowledge of a mans ſelf 
is more heavenly than the command, and if ever man had 
ſuch a gift as that, Iam ſure he muſt receive it from Heaven. 
There 1s certainly ſuch a ſaying came down from Heaven, as, 

= Je know not of what Spirit ye are : and though that ſpeech, as you 
ſeem to intimate in one place,may receive ſome limitation or 
qualification, and it may be manifeſt ro any man, upon ſearch 
for the time paſt, from whence his Soul had its motion, and 
in what ſtate and condition he at preſent ſtands; yer ſurely 
no further than the very preſent ; for if any man could fore- 
ſee his future thoughts, or the motion of his Aﬀections, his 
conſequent intentions and attions, &c. he muſt neceſlarily 
know more than himſelf, and dive into the ſecrets of the Al- 
mighty, after what manner he has preordained all things ro 

work for his Glory, 
Lvery 
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Every particular Soul is ſo unlike every other, and (not ſub- 
je&t to any courſe of Nature) ſometimes ſo unlike ir ſelf , 
-that it is not to be known by any but its Maker; neither is any 
man able to declare, or rightly conjeture his future manners. 
And this is from the ——_ of God,that we might find juſt 
cauſe to aſcribe all goodneſs (if any ſuch thing be found in us 
ro him; Rely on him, cruſt in him ſolely, and thither fly for 
relief in all our wants,and for a curein all our infirmities,and 
not to aſcribe any thing to our ſelves, or any other Creature. 

There are ſome perhaps who ſeem to think the Souls of 
men more {ſimilar in their original Creation, or emanation, 
thanin truth they are; And that of themſelves they would 
be more quiet, and bend or incline more one and the ſame 
way (perhaps like thoſe of Beaſts) were it not for ſome ſeveral 
Genius, or inſtrutor, that every human Soul had for its con- 
comitant, whereby it is ſometimes directed, bended, or in- 
clined. Indeed I do think there is ſuch a thing as a Genius in 
every man, that is, ſome diſtin or different charater on 
every Soul, in the manner and way of expreſſing and de- 
livering it ſelf our to others, ſuch as thereby a wiſe man, when 

he comes to be familiarly acquainted with it, will be able in 
| ſome meaſure to diſtinguiſh it from any other, as well as the 
face by any grace or feature, and ſoa Soul may be outwardly 
diſtinguiſhed, though not inwardly known; And the Soul 
has moſt properly this attribute beſtowed on it, or conjoyned 
roir, when by ſome unuſual ſharp edge or ſmart ſtroke, it en- 
ters with a kind of life into others, nay gives life to Paper it 
ſelf ( as he who had a very quick and piercing Genius, ſeems 
to (a) expreſs it) and not for bei | 
it knows not whither ; for if by Genius (9) Mſcio quidplas of, quod dont Sarula chartiy 
men ( who talk of it ) mean any in- ; 
forming, helping or aſſiſting Spirit, diverſe in creation from 
our own, and ſuch as Socrates is ſaid to have had ( whether 
by name Genius or Demon) I underſtand it not, nor can fhnd in 
Reaſon, any manner of way, how a man ſhould become ſo 
well acquainted with any fuch Familiar. I deny not, from 
Scripture, but that we may have tutelary Angels or Guardi- 
ans; And I believe ( beſides vulgar ſhuggith ones, which 
ſeldom gratify the innate appetite in themſelves) there are 
confident daring Spirits m— which for ſecret purpoſes, 
beſt known to God, find not always reſiſtance ( though ſome- 
rimes reſtraints like rhar of Mark Anthony's in Ceſars preſence ) 
and 
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and from thence men frame and fanſie within themſelves, 
ſome brave diſcerning Spirit or Genivs more than in truth they 
ever were indowed withal : Bur if every Soul has neceſſa- 
rily this kind of Attendant, to adviſe with, and to inform 
him, what were beſt to be undertaken or ler alone ; whereon 
to place his Aﬀections in this World, or nor to place them, 
and the like ; My Genius has proved a very ignorant one, or 
elſe deceitful and treacherous to me this I can ſay, 
whenever I have been confident to obtain, or truſted in my 
own ſtrength or wiſdom, I have ever had the worſt {uccels ; 
when I have feared or ſuſpefted the worſt event, things have 
ſucceeded better ; When I have placed my Aﬀections roo 
ſtrongly on any thing, it has never proſpered ſo well, as thoſe 
[ leſs regarded ; which is ground ſufficient for me to believe, 
nota Genivs or familiar Spirit, but, a God on whom I mighr 
caſt all my care, and who careth for us. And ſurely the 
Soul of every other man, notwithſtanding any liberty of 
Will it may now and then ſeemto itſelf ro have, upon dili- 
gent inſpection, and view of its own ſtrange, and ſometimes 
weak, and ignorant manner of operation, and yer better 
than ir ſelf, or irs Genius could contrive, may ſooneſt termi- 
nate, and reſt in the opinion of one original Spring of all 
motion,that, /um,C non mutor, without introducing any ſtrange 
Spefrum, Genius or Familiar ; or yet delivering, it lelf upto the 
domimion of Neceſlity or Forrune. 

Theſe ſtrange opinions we have, in relation to our Souls, 
and the impoſſibility to diſcern our ſelves throughly, much 
leſs others, ſubjes us to falſe opinions of our ſelves, and 
falſe conjeCtures, at leaſt, of others. For as to the diſcerning 
part of anothers Soul, the Intelle&, doubtleſs we commair 
ſometimes great miſtakes. There are, and have been cer- 
tainly many Souls, who though, for want of ſome outward 
ornament, or ſome caſual advancement -or improvement (by 
which weare only capable to apprehend them, or conceive 
ought in relation to their Intelle& ) they have not been able 
ro expreſs themſelves plainly and evidently to the capacity 
of others; yet have had a very clear inſpe&t into the trur 
and reality of things ; And we are not rationally to think, 
becauſe we find them not in ſtory, that therefore there were 
no wile men before Apollo, as well as valiant men before 
Agamemnon, ando are, and will be for the future, unknown 
and unheard of tous. Nor ſhould we look upon our ſelves, 
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who dare to ſet forth our folly and weakneſs, rather than 
ought elſe, legibly ro the World, to be the only men of parts. 
God knows how far the beſt and wileſt go aſtray from the 
truth, and it might be eafily evident to humanity, if men 
would rake the pains ro weigh things, how much light 
coyn has paſled for currant. Men there are, who have words 
at will or command , and know how to place them in ex- 
- cellent order; bur if they were to paſs Solomon's teſt, and 
{ſhould be duly weighed in the ballance, we ſhould find them 
ro be þut words, and carry nothing of weight or ſolid mattec 
in them. 

As ro the cenſure of the affetionary, or imbracing part of 
mans Soul, doubtleſs we commit as many, and as great Er- 
rors and miſtakes. That unſearchable thing ( as (a) Solomon 
rerms it in a King, and doubtleſs is fo, in others) the Heart, 
js not certainly known by any outward motion, neither the 

eſture, nor the lips will at any time fully diſcover it to a 
peCtator, or auditor; and there is little truſt to be given to 
what a man receives in at ſecond hand; It is ſo ordinarily 
miſtaken in man, that truly he who would judge aright, had 
need I think vary from . & general cenſure of the World. 
If a man be bur a little facile, he is preſently eſteemed for 

ood, and yet perhaps the Italian Proverb may be verified of 
no That he is ſo good, as that he is good for nothing. There is 
a great miſtake of that which we call good Nature; I for my 
part think, that if a man be ſo ſoft and pliable, as to take an 
equal impreſſion from all men ( that is indeed none ) he has 
lictle of real goodneſs in him. He who will never be angry, 
will (in a ſtrict Senſe) never be pleaſed ; and he who never 
thinks evil of any man, will never think well of any man, 
nor becomes ones ſpecial Friend, upon the ground of a ver- 
ruous and good lite; and though Charity prompt us to think 
the beſt of luch a man, yet Reafon informs us (and without 
breach of charity we may think) nothing really good, 
that is infipid ; and that if a man have loſt his ſavour, and 
taſte all things alike, there is little of vertue in him, whatſo- 
ever there ray be of goodneſs. Goodneſs, if there be any 
ſuch thing in man, muſt fince our Fall ( how ere we were 
created ) be looked on as a Grace, not a natural habit, and 
he is only good, who intentionally, in reſpe& to God, is ſo; 
not he, who is, as it were, ſo habitually, or caſually, and 
' bnawares to himſelf, as we ſay. I am ſure it is no —_— 
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ble part in man, bur rather the contrary, to think, that ſome 
perſons, whom we ſeem to behold furly, crols and pee- 
viſh in their words, and a&tions too ſometimes, have good 
intentions and meaning in the general : And though in 
propriety of Speech , a man cannot be ſaid to act againſt | 
his Will, but the Will ever accompanies both words and 
actions; yet there may be —_ beſides of a latent Will 
in the Soul, or wiſh of good to the party injured, even ar | 
the very time of the injury. 

Indeed it is ſaid, he who is of a curriſh churliſh Nature, 
ſhould ſacrifice to the Graces ; bur we might paſs him by, 
and pardon him without Sacrifice , and alcribe that ro the | 
Bodies remperature in that particular caſe, which we are bur | 
prone and apt enough to do,'in many other caſes. There is : 
a kind of condiment, or ſharp acrimonious humour in the 
blood (not that the Soul is made or compounded of any 
ſuch) which the Spirit meeting with in its operation or 
motion, raiſes outwardly a kind of mire or dirt, and yet 
may be clean ir ſelf. I have feldom mer with injuſtice, op- 
preſſion cruelty or rapine in a fnarling habit, though I have 
often ſeenthem all ina fawning one, and that Scripture ve- 
rified, there are things ſmoother than ol, yet are they drawn Swords. 
There are rugged, obſcure and dark paſſages in Palaces, which 
lead to the faireſt rooms ; and there my Sepulchers, out- 
wardly painted, and conſtant bright and pleaſant ſhining Ta- 
pers, ſer burning before them: And we often therefore 
judge amiſs , when we judge of the mind by ſuch indica- 
tions. 

It is a bleſſed happineſs, when a quick working Soul, can 
at all times flie abroad into 'the World, and ſearch every 
thing tothe quick, as we ſay, without offence, and withour 
yenom ; bur ir is very rare, that that ſalr, or gall, which has 
been allowed ever by the learned roquicken the Invention, 
ſhould nor ſometimes exceed due meaſurc,and be miſtaken for 
ill nature in the Aﬀections. Aﬀection, of it (elf, is not evil 
by nature, it is blinded fince the Fall, and ſtrangely led ; and 
truly whether it be good or evil, upright or crooked in the 
main intention and conſequent, is impoſſible for us certainly 
to know. 

Itiseſteemed now adays, and perhaps ever was, the prin- 
cipal part of a Wiſe man, to become acquainted and verled 
with the ſeveral humours and tempers of ſeveral men, and 
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throughly to ſtudy and know a man: But as it is an inſi- 
dious ſtudy, I think, unleſs in caſe of your profeſſion only, 
with a purpoſe barely toreclaim the Soul, and make it bet- 
ter; So .it 1s a very fallacious one, and in that reſpect. may 
doubtleſs be very well linked with that of. judicial Aftro- 
logy, and many men have bur deceived x Sie" nag they 
thought to know others. Surely he who pratiſes upon any 
Individual, beſide himſelf, and pryes narrowly into others, 
is not like to find any path, that will lead him towards 
Happineſs; This he will be ſure to find in every Soul, a 
ſelt-love, incloſed about with Briars and Thorns, and it be- 
ing in no man's power, to eradicate or grub up thoſe Briars 
and Thorns, growing in every man by Nature, as we ſay 
( unleſs in hinalelf, if fo be that) he may chance to be ſcratch- 
ed, and torn thereby, while he thinks to bring that love to his 
own Lure. 
— He whois ſo curious to inquire into mens Natures,and Diſ- 
poſitions, and thinks he has found out every root and ſtring 
of their AﬀeCtion, and judges good perhaps, to indeayour 
ſome mutual and interchangeable tranſplantation of Af- 
- fedtion ( that thing I mean to ſpeak of friendſhip) for the 
melioration thereof ; had need be very wary and circumſpett' 
in his choice, and rely upon a Divine watering, and pruning 
roo, as well as his own planting ; or elle per as though it 
grow, and thrive with him, it may bear kim little or no good 
Fruit: 

The variety and diverſity of human Souls with their ſe- 
veral ſeeming inclinations, and ſuddain alterations; and that 
innate, unſariate love in man (receiving its inflammation ſome- 
times otherwiſe than by Senſe) from whence, every one la- 
bours and travails to ſecure and advance ir ſelf, by ſome 
means or other ; and eſpecially the difficulty of diſcerning the 
motion of the Spirit in a mans ſelf, much more in another, 
is the cauſe in my opinion, why there is ſo little of -rrue, 
and real Friendſhip amongſt us in the World, and that there 
have been in all Ages, ſo ſmall a number of faithful Friends 
reckoned up, and that our love is — mutable, and 
unconſtant: When as we may daily eſpy in other Creatures 
of different Species, even a Lyon and a Whelp bred up to- 
gether, a conſtant and continued love toeach other, duri 
their lives, I may ſay, without deſign, or without diſfimula- 
tion, | 
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The Natire of Friendſhip. 

Of ftiendſhip1 have read, or been taught ſomewhat, when 
F was a Boy; whith as I fince utterly forgot, fol mean 
not how to have recourſe thither again, or to any other Au- 
chot chat rrears thereof ; but having already adventured to 
medtfte with the Soul, 1 atri minded to fay fomewhar of thar 
leapue or union of Souls, Ae to-you my Friend ; and 
to give you rny tiatural thoughts of it only, according to my 
plaiti tuſtick way, and mannet of delivery. m__” 

Friendſhip, T rake to be an union, or kmtting together of two 
Souls (as is expteſſed of Jonathan and David) in amity, 
{6 as rhe one loves the other as it ſelf; Or more particularly, 
At human, yet ſatred tye, made and contrafted between two Souls, 
ih the mitted and reciprocal ajpeFt, of ſome fimilitude and likeneſs in 
each othtr ; Fath "ſmog im ſore degree, after the ſimilitude and 
likeneſs of itt Maker. So that to the concraRting thereof, ir is 
neceſſary the party who loves as a Friend, do behold in the 
othtt forme Itriage vr ſhadow at leaſt, of Goodnef, Truth, 
Juſtice, Metey , Love { efperially ) and the like; without 
this view oe ſuppoſed view, chere can ariſe no ſuch Love as 
is called Priendifinp. Or if you pleaſe, we will in ſhorr de» 
fine it thus; Whereas Chatiry is a general love to all men, for 
God's fake ; So, Friehdſhipis a love to ſome particular perſon, for the 
perſons ſake, yet ever ha-omg a veſpett td God. 

Friendſhip being * kind of alliance of two Souls, reſembles 
forrewhat an alliatice by blood, or a conſanguinity, as we 
call it; He who would make out that to any man, muſt ne- 
ceſlarily reſortto ſpmie one folintain, head, or Anceſtoux; and 
from rhehce trace, 'and bting down the blood to himſelf 
and the other party, without any corruption or artcainter in- 
terveniing. And our Soul being a diſtin&t gift, and a diſtin& 
creation or w_—_— which we receive not from our Parents ; 
it is neceſſary in F ip, that as two Souls concenter in 
belief of one h&ad, and formrain of their being ; Sothere be 
no viſible corriyprion thereof, bye that each participare ſome- 
what of the Image vf irs Maket, and leave not quite off, 
to be Loving, Juſt, Merciful, '&c. at leaſt be nor ftig- 
rrirized with ary Charadter ' of Uncharicableneſs, Injuſtice, 
Cruelty, ot the likez whereby that Image ſeems defaced ; and 
therforeno Atheiſt can be 4 friend rv any man, nor any other 
mah 16 to him: Forif there be ſuch! an human Creature in 
the World, who verily believes there is no God, he muſt con- 
lequently believe,there is no ſuch thing,as Juſtice,or Mercy,or 
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no need thereo, towards our particular quiet or well-being ; 
and ſuch man's kindneſs, whatſoever he pretend, is no other 
than a mere ſelf-love and reſpe&ing bimfalf barely, and. not 
Friendſhip; neither can any one love that man, who rejects 
or diſowns the Wiſdom of his Maker, and attributes all to, 
what we call, Nature, or Chance. Beſides this; If there be 
any men, who own a God, and yet live as without God in the 
World, though they readily perform all offices of kindneſs 
fairhfully roeach other, that I holdnot to be Friendſhip but 
call it rather a Satanical League, than Friendſhip, (ſuch as St, 
Jamesrerms (a) enmity with God) For a league of Friendſhip, ever 
reſpects God ; becauſe, unleſs in reſpect to our ſelves, there 
can be no other original cauſe to love one another, but 
God alone, who indowed us with a love extrinſick, as 1 
_ ſay, and ſuch as is not natural, or ariſing from the 


. The Soul of man, in the Body, is prone to cleave to 
Earthly things, and many Leagues it makes, and Alliances 
it doth contract. Some upon conſiderations merely 'acci- 
dental and tranſient, and which fail with thoſe confidera- 
tions ; fuch is that with reſpe&s the bounty of another, as 
Solomon ſaith (a) Every man is a Friend to him that giveth gifts, or as 
the wiſe Son of Syrach (b) Liberality pleaſeth allmen, and fo gains 
applauſe, reſpe&, and Friendſhip ( improperly taken : ) but 
the Friendſhip thereby obtained, proves bur like the Winter 
Brooks that Job ſpeaks of (c) that what time they wax warm they 
vaniſh, when it is hot they are conſumed out of their place. The 
paths .of their way are turned afide ; they go to nothing, and periſh : 
And when we ſtand in moſt need of their help, will moſt 
ſurely deny ir. OY 

Sometimes again, love proceeds from external relations,as 
that which a man bears to his own natural Product, which 
although it be uſually real, and laſting, and is allowable,good, 
and lawful ; yer is not praiſe-worthy and commendable ; 
the like being to be found in Beaſts, and would be as great 
and laſting in them , had they equall knowledge of their 
own with us; norcan be called Friendſhip, ſince it ſeldom 
and of it ſelf begers a Love mutual and reciprocal, and can- 
not indeed be termed other than love of our feclves. 

That which doth come neareſt to it is the love in Mar- 
riage, which being mutual and reciprocal when contracted 
upon ficting terms, the Man _ Wife thereby are, as our 
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ext Lawyer thinks according co Scripture he has rightly 
Site thaz rriyfticat krior, Two Sonls in one Body: And 
whert ir refpe&s Venue chiefly, they may be ſaid ro be one 
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When two Souls cari place 4 repoſe in each other, without 
diftceſ, ot difhderies, where they dare truſt each orher as 
Gods, thorgh men, thac I cal} Friendſhip, which can never 
be withotit fore ( imbginary art heat ) ſighr of Truth, 
Juſtice; Love, &e. the one in the other. To fach a love 1 
will 4ﬀord, and affix the Attribute of good. And doubcleſs 
ſuch a rrutus} Love affords the greareſt pleaſure of any thi 
out Sotils ate able ro frame to thertiſelves here, and 
neareſt it delight to thar puts love of God, even for himſelf, 
which of his mete love 8nd goodneſs, now and then, as the- 
earneſt of everlaſtitig love and joy, he beſtows on us for 
his Sons ſake, and is chiefly through faith 

This being pretaiſed ; that every love which is praiſe-wor- 
thy,and which is able of ic ſelf ro creace an alternate true Love, 
needNrily reſpets a : ' Let us behold, if you pleaſe, 
how fir ® vaghc £6 reſpd&t humanity coo, and with whom 
We tray contraft 4 Friendſhip. By the very profeſſion of 
Atheiſiti, notwithſtanding any ſeeming kind all obliga- 
tio of rhwtual rarional amity, is become null and void, the 
the cauſe aforeſkid. I may have charity for ſuch a man, and 
relieve hirh im his wane; bue thari differs much from friend- 
hip, and is forewhar of ah hi Orb; for charity re- 
fpects God only, or chiefly, though rationally, and we there- 
by pay a duty barely co him, in his Image, which we be- 
hold with our Reafon as his, however, or which way ſoever 
defaced. Bur this other love reſpetting man, as well as God, 
and man chiefly, and God ſecondarily, as I may ſay, can- 
not atifſe without fotne apprehenſion of human recompence, 
or expectation of a reciprocal kindneſs ; and that cannot be 
from air Atheiſt ; for how can I think that mans Soul will 
ever be knit to mime in amity, who denies the very cauſe of 
its own exiſtence, and attribrites rhat to chance, which 1 
d to Wiſdom and Love. Human love, ſtirred through 
opinion, With Reaſons allowance, neceſſarily requires an 
agreement in 'bpittion abour the Author of our being ; For 
Whtre we vaty in dpittion abour the manner of our Crea- 
tion, or Extradtion, thre 'is wo d for rational Love as 
fellow Orcatures, or fellow Members. But whether this 
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kind of Love, called. Friendſhip, requires any further con- 
ſent in opinion, than that theye is one God, eternally- wiſe, 
Maker and Creator of all things; in Heaven and Earth, and 
a juſt tewarder of Virtue, - and ras of Vice and tho 
like, let us, if you pleaſe, inquire a little further. ' _ | 
Why truly I can ſee no po Reaſon, why we may not 
contraQt Friendfkip.with a Turk, (as well as Chriſtian States 
and Princes make Leagues with them) qr having contraQted 
Friendſhip with a Chriſtian, why.I ſhould: diffolve that knor 
of amity, imagine he turn Mahomeran ; ( which I cannor 
ſo much as imiagine atpreſent, if he ever were a true Chriſtian} 
provided I behold and continue to behold in ſuch perſon, 
according to the beſt judicature of my Reaſqn, the worſhip 
of a God, and an unfeigned indeavour to be led þy the 
clear light of truth, and a continued reſolution, not to forſake 
thoſe known, and approved ( by all men) paths, of Juſtice, 
Judgment , Merey and the like, which tend towards her. 
Friendſhip being a voluntary union of AﬀeCtions, berween 
'man and man, and fo of humgn product; Ir js not r viſe, 
it ſhould have the approbation and acceptance of Faith, Dut 
it is ſufficient, > y _ allowance, of pn which is the 
proper Judge of all human aCtions: It is an human League 
or tye ( _— if you pleaſe ) of loving one another as men, 
and that, not as men out of the Body ( though it be a con- 
junction of Souls) butin the Bady; and therefore if we think 
and adjudge, the Will and the jons in man, good in 
the main, that is, conſtantly bent and inclined, towards ſome 
oqd, we are not to rejet ſuch an one, in point of Friendſhip, 
cauſe he believes not juſt as we do, or becauſe we think 
he wants thoſe graces ( things out of an human rational 
fpe&t ) which we ſuppoſe we have : We ſhould friendly in- 
deayour to inform his Reaſon, and heartily pray for the fur- 
ther enlightning of his Spirit ; and fo long as we behold faith 
in his practice, whatever he want in — begin to love 
him, and continue to love him. If mercy and truth forſake 
not a man; F know no Reaſon, why he ſhould not find fa- 


vour in the ſight of man, as well as God, according to (a) Solo- (,peor.z.,, 
mon ; or why we ſhould relinquiſh virtue in the Race (which 4: 


doubtleſs is not in vain} whatſoever it meet with at the 
Goal. 
Our different opinions in point of Religion ( thoughth 
ought not) prove often, I conteſs, agreat obſtruftion to es 
IP; 
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147 Friendſhip inconſitent with disfemulation. 
ſhip; bur yet there is a'greater, which puts a ſtop ro ir,through 
Foy whole race of 'thankind, of what temper ſoever, or whar 
opinion foever ; "And that is(beſides the ſtrange diverſiry of 
human Souls in point' of option,” the diffeuley of diſcernin 
anothers opinion? atid mins mititability roditherein ) the Af, 
ficulry 6f. iſcernitg the very right bent;' or inclination .of a 
mans AﬀeQtions, or 'diſtinguiſhing that which is real, from 
counterfeit ware, by'reaſon of that falſe vail which every hu- 
mai Sou} (the, ſittiþleft and weakeſt) has'ready at hand; and is 
able'ro pur on,”and' wear, by looks; arid geſture, as well as 
ſpeech, and that is, Hypocriſie, and Diſimulation ; which no 
other Creature but man, how ſage ſoever, did, or could ever 
yer, put on : Chariry ſometimes overlooks this natural habir 
in man, but Friendfhip, a thing of humafi product, and ex- 
pefting areturn, which charity does not, trades abroad very 
feldom', and ſparingly upon this account of counterfeir 
wares, and men are loth to venture, - for fear of falſe re- 
furns. ag = | £ 
©" Of: Diſſimularion'T mean to ſay ſomewhat in another place, 
how lictle it ever advantaged any man ; and therefore ler | 
ic ſuffice here, only to ſay of-it; har it is the very bane of | 
Friendſhip; and whenſoeyer 'tis beheld as an habir, in any 
tan, that man muſt not expe& Love and Friendſhip from 
another. That Love is the Loadſtone of Love is a trite, and true 
ſaying ; and therefore he who would attract ir in this caſe, had 
(b)Rom. 12, need carefully obſerve the Apoſtles rule, and, (b) let his Love 
i be without diſſmulation, It cannot be with it, I am ſure, accep- 
table or pleaſant, but nauſeous and loathſome; Difſimulation 
ir any man, being a thing, that gives an ill aſpect, and an 
ill reliſh and ſavour, to that, and other the beſt indowments © 
ina Soul. It was the varicty of human tempers, and che diſh- 
culty of knowing them, thart I principally reſpeed in the wri- 
ting of this Epiſtle ; Friendſhip; and the want thereof,came in 
accidentally ro my thoughts. 
Well, perfe&t and complete Friendſhip, between any two, 
is, as the Heathens feigned their antient God, begotten of time; 
notwithſtanding this, it muſt have a beginning, and comes to 
paſs many times on the ſuddain, in an inſtant, as ſoon as a 
$am.1ey Man (b) makes an end of ſpeaking ( as we find that of Jonathan 
ro David) if we perceive, or at leaſt think there be integrity 
of heart in the Speech. Yet in this league of Friendſhip 


( ſometimes too ſaddainly made and concluded ) we ought to 
take 


G©)1 
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Fidelity a ground of Friendſbip, 
take ſome care; thar it be ſuch, as may be laſting ; and that 
ſince, as one ſays, All old Friends were once new, we make 
ſuch achoice of a new one, as that he may prove an old one; 
and this requires circumſpe&ion and prudence in the doing. 
The mutual view of "Truth in two men, as it is a moſt de- 
tectable proſpect to each other, and may be rermed an happ 
interview between two Souls ; ſo it is, in my opinion,the mo 
likely thing to engender between them, a real and laſtin 
Friendſhip. I do not mean here, by the fight of Truth, Tru 


in the _ that thing of which we have ſometimes a - 


glimmering light only, and no more, and for which we pro- 
verbially reje&t Plato and Socrates's Friendſhip, to admir her in 
bur company, and yet. know not when we have her; bur 
haked Truth, praftick Truth, Fidelity (if you pleaſe foto call 
it ) or plain and upright dealing, when a man upon no oc- 
cafion will lie to deceive his Nieghbour, nor be drawn or in- 
ticed to commir a falſhood, for the gain of the whole World ; 
and beſides, upon juſt occaſion will open his mind plainly. 
I know it is not prudent or requiſite, we ſhould always 


ſpeak what we think ; but if we do ſpeak, to (| as we 
ink, is ever beſt, and moſt acceptable to a man.” I do 
think that perſon, whoever he was, who fir{tdelivered it'to 


us, and ſet it down as an obſervable” Maxim, 'Obſequizn amis 
cos, Veritas odium parit, to have been, not only a Sycophant, 
bur ignorant of the ground of true Friendſhip; and I would 
not adviſe any man to chuſe his Friend, from any Obſequi- 
ouſneſs, Fawning, or Flattery. If you can behold Truth naked 
in any man, and can adjudge him to be of a ſerled mind 
and reſolution (not (a) doubi 

as St. James deſcribes him ) we will render you the man if 


you pleaſe in Horace his words, Far &* tenacem propoſiti Vis + 
3 


rum, and withall moderately wiſe ; ſuch a man you ought to 
love, and imbrace, and with ſuch an one, you may ſafely 
contract Amity or Friendſhip ; But when you have pd done, 
you muſt truſt. in God to continue him ſuch ;' for I think 
you'l love him no longer, than he is ſuch, neither do 1 think 
it fir, you ſhould ; For Ido think men are mutable, and Ido 
not look upon any League of Friendſhip, how faſt ſoever 
made, like the Laws of the Medes and Perfaans,” bur that the 
ſame is akerable, and may be diſſolved, and abrogated, 
without'any juſt blame. For though it be an human tye, 


in. the reciprocal aſpe& and mutual promiſe of eachother ; 
yer 
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yet having ever a reſpe&t to God, as ſaid ; if we ſhall find 
our deareſt Friend, to fully the brightneſs of that Image, 
which firſt invited us to love him,and notwithſtanding our ad- 
monition, to caſt off that and to aflume and bear about him 
the image of Belial, we may reje& hini; _ 

Thus much I remember yer in Tully ( who would neceſſa- 
rily have all Leagues of Friendſhip inviolable, and perpetual) 
that he utterly condemns that Saying of Bias, Ita amare opor- 
tere, ut aliquando efſet oſurns, and truly as a Chriſtian I cannor 
commend it,for that I believe we ſhould hate no man,upon any 
accompt, much leſs that future hatred ſhould {s our 
thoughts,at the time we make a League of Friendſhip,or begin 
to love in that ſence : Bur thisI think may be a good rule 
herein, and | will adventureto give it you in Latin, Ita amare 
oportere, ut ceſſante ( vel deficiente) cauſa origmali amoris, poſſis, 
tuta fide, non amare. For Friendſhip ſhould not be entredinto by 
a vow, and in fuch words, as Marriage, for better, for worſe ; 
Yet ſince it is an human and ſacred League, we ſhould be care- 
ful not to be mutable herein, though weare in other things 


the moſt mutable of any Creature ; but then only ceaſe ro 
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love our Friend, as our own Soul, when 'tis apparent to all 
the- World, as well as our ſelves, that he bears no Love to his 
Soul himſelf, nor will be prevailed with, by any perſwaſion, 
to regard it more. K 
It is a rare thing to find the (a) heart of. man to anſwer to man, 
45 in water face _—_—_ face, according to Solomen, ſo much as 
for any ſhort ſpace, much leſs to be of any continuance. A 
man ſhall ſometimes meet with St. Pauls caſe, (b) The more 
he loves, the leſs he is loved.  Butif men do now and then hap- 
pen (c) To take ſweet counſel together, and walk into the houſe / God 
as Friends, according to David's expreſſion ; Either of them 
may find the conſequence thereof, as he did there; \and elſe- 
where, that (d) the children of men are deceitful upon the weights ; 
And therefore there is little truſt to be placed in this human 
rye, or obligation, bur thatis to be lodged chiefly, or only, in 
him, who raiſes us up Friends beyond expettation, and when 
even (e) Our Father and Mother forſake 14, taketh us up. This not- 
withſtanding, ic may not be amuls for us, though we never ex- 
pe&t to tye' that; ſure knot of Friendſhip, ſo much talked of, 
with any,to ſee of what thred the Materials are,or ought to be 
ſpun, of which it is made, to ſearch out and view what kind 
of Love there is in man, peculiar to man, ſee the ground, or 
inition 
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inition of Friendſhip, in what we call, or moſt properly 
| call Friendly Love, and learn to reje&t no man, a offers 
us this bond of Amity, for want of that Authentickneſs we 
only imagine it requires, Viz. the Seal of Ele&tion and Grace, 
which no man ever yer ſaw, or could ſee I doubt in others 
(unleſs in Imagination. ) 
| have formerly thought, and ſetrdown my thoughts in my 
Treatiſe de Anima, (which I expoſed to your view) Love, to 
be the ſubſtanrial part of an human Soul, flowing from that 
immenſe Ocean of Love, the great and wiſe Creator of the 
Univerſe ; and I doyet think it ſo, and confined to, or incloſed 
in an impure Earthly Body for ſome ſpace of time, where ic 
does for the preſent neceſlarily work, burns inward, and 
ſometimes flames ourward ; and according to irs motion 
or inflammation here, either by Senſe, Reaſon, or Grace, we 
give it its denomination, and attribute ro ir ſeveral names, 
| and ſometimes call ic Love, ſometimes Luſt, ſometimes 
' Charity, and ſometimes Friendſhip. The Latines have the 
ſame names (beſides others) Viz, amor, libido, Charitas, amicitia, 
though they diſtinguiſh them nor always according to that 
| _ or in that ſence, I intend or mean to do in this 
ace. 
, I ſay, Love is the principal, or ſole, proper active Ingredi- 
ent (if I may uſe that word) of a Soul. For as for Fear, 
Envy, Anger, Hatred, Malice, or the like; they are but in- 
duments or Apparel,or Armour,which Love puts on, or bears 


about it, as I ſaid, in its march or travel here. Ic is that th 

in man, which has often poſſeſſed and taken up, or rs, 
my thoughts,how rangely diver and variouſly it works in 
ſeveral men, and no leſs diverſly inone and the ſame man ar 
ſeveral times. And therefore I am willing to behold it again, 
and ſay ſomewhat more of it, according to my capacity, un- - 
der the afore-mentioned heads of Love, Luſt, Charity; and 
of Friendſhip, only, orderly, and in courſe. 

When there is no motion in the Soul, further than for 
the pleaſing it ſelf, or the Body it inhabits, or it has no 
other chief reſpe&t, than to their worldly eaſe and plea- 
ſure only, and looks no farther therein than the obtainin 
Riches, Honour , Children or the like, I call it Luſt, or ſelt- 

love. 
| When it beholds God alone, as neyngns and 
the Author and giver of all _—_— and places a truſt and 
t 


repoſe 
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repoſe in him, without taking any anxious thoughts, or cate 
for worldly things, and delights the Soul in the Contemplation 
of his abſolute and complete goodneſs ; I call ir pure Love, or 
Lovein the abſtra&. 

When from it, or with it, the = you all men, as 
Gods ſpecial work, and pays a juſt and due reſpect to ever 
a” his Image, lſbover deformed, or which _ 
ſoever defaced, withot any gteat reſpect to perſons ; I call 
pw has d imb | 

When it primarily re and imbraces particular per- 
ſons, for head viſible inherent goodneſs in them, and God 
only ſecondarily, as the Author of all good in man ; 1 call ir 
Friendly Love, or the inition of that mutual aſpe& or 

ue, we term, or name, Friendſhip. 

he firſt of theſe, is direted and guided by Senſe on- 
ly, or Reaſon captivated; the ſecond by Grace; the third, 
and fourth by Reaſon at liberty, with ſome aſſiſtance or help 
of Grace. 

The firſt of theſe we may not improperly term Natural; 
the ſecond Supernatural ; and the third and fourth may be 
ſaid to participate of, or proceed from both ; viz. Nature and 
Grace. 

The firſt works or burns inwardly only ; the ſecond flames 
outwardly, and diretly aſcendane; the third and fourth 
flame laterally outward, after ſeveral ways ( for the one is 
more intenſe upon particulars than the other) but both poine 
upward. 

Love in man (of it ſelf good ) I bave called and do call 
here, when ir greedily catches ar, or lays hold on any thing 
before it, Luſt or Concupiſcence ; Cupiditas effranata; that is, 
Love unbridled ; for ſo 1 take the meaning of the word 
i=tu/«, to be ; and withal a greedineſs in it, (unbridled ) to 
be preſently ſatisfied, as imtuud 4 «re, aviditas cibi, ignifies. 
Reaſon, I have faid before, iy the proper rein of —_ 
Aﬀection ( though there be a' hand above which ſometimes 
guides or direQts it) and when that rein is laid aſide (as truly 
it is when we look no further than our preſent eaſe and plea- 
ſure) and Love moves by Senſe only, or chiefly; We may 
well call it, Luſt, or an unbridled Deſtre, and not Love. 
The word imwws is by ſome often referred to a peculiar fleſh- 
ly defire, but I take it more generally, to ſignify a greedy 
defire of any Worldly thing whatſoever, and ſo does _ 

© Ja ob 


Humane Love, 
John ſcem to make uſe of ir, according to my apprehenſion 
of his meaning, where he oppoſes the Love of the World, 
and the Love of God, to each other (a) Love not the World, 
neither the things that are in the World, if any man love the World, 


the love of the Father is not in him, ſays he ; and then immedi- 
ately after makes uſe of the word #rtute, For all that is in this 


World, the luft of the fleſh, the luſt of the eyes, and the pridt of 


life, is not of the Father, but is of the World, and the World paſſeth 
away,and the luſt thereof, but he that doth the will of God abideth for 
ever. And St. James immediately after his fpeaking of a 
(b) C _ = _ the s x degra to them that love 
him, ulet word, Luſt, as a re Love, by which 


we are drawn aſide ; Which raiſed in the Son, and toupled 


tothe fleſh, conceiveth and brings forth fin. Now I have 
called this Luſt natural, becauſe, tince our fall, Reaſon being 
much clouded by the Fleſh, it is for wartt of Grace, mivft 
rone to be led by Senſe in every human Soul, as well as 
ial; And becauſe ic chiefly reſpe&ts our ſelves, 1 
have defined ic to be an inward burning ; And truly haman 
love thus pent in, and a thing very vi of it ſelf, al- 
though it cannot be {atizhed wichin, ſhall never want any 
fuel ro feed it, which Senſe” is able to bring in with the 
Devil's aſſiſtance ; Bur this inward burning generally creates 
2 fmoak and a fmother in the Soul, ſometimes viſibly toa 
{peRator, and often feelingly to the owner; and how ere ir 
may fometimes warm, or comforr, for the preſent; is never 
delightful or pleaſant in the end. £ 
When this Love in man is pure, or purified, as we cannot 
deſcribe the manner, ſo we cannor be: how joyful and 
delightful a thing it is; Neither is any man able ſo much as 
ro imagine it; unlefs he have in ſome meaſare felr it, and then 
perhaps he may cry out with David, One day in thy courts is better 
than a thouſand, &c. I know there is no man bur would take it 
in great fcorn to be told, he loves not God; every one pre- 
tends to that, however he deal with his Neighbour ; but ſure 
this kind of Love ( the moſt excellent ) will never be made 
viſible in any, to the wiſer fort of the World, bur by ſome 
outward, clear, and manifeſt demonſtration of the rwo fol- 
lowing kinds of Love, to out Neighbour, and ro our Friend: 
And 'twere heartily to be wiſhed aboveall things, that ſelf- 
love did not often col fer it up, arid Afdrch under irs 
ſceming Banner. Ir may and has done fo, certainly ; which is 
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ſo baſe and treacherous a ſelf-love, that the name of Luſt or 
Concupiſcence is too good for it ; neither can any man invent 
2 name for it, which may properly refer to man; *Tis in- 
human, and worſe than ſenſual, it is Deviliſh, neither caa 
I call it other than: Deviliſh, when men once indeavour to 
open a way to their ſelf ends with a ſcriptumeſt. 

Towards our preſent eaſe, and quiet in the World, I have al- 
ready declared my opinon, that the obſervance or performance 
of that ſecond grear Commandment, that is, an Univerſal 

ood aſpect, or the bearing about one, a love and kindneſs 
or every individual Image of our Creatour, let that Image 
never ſo much vary in opinion or fancy from our own ( we 
will again ſer it down in one. word as before ) Charity, is 
that wm neceſſarium: And this isa thing, which in my opi- 
nion every man might (God affiſting) blow up and enliven 
in himſelf by his Reaſon, ſo as his Love might flame out on 
every. ſide, as L have deſcribed. Burt that is not the thing 1 
am now upon, neither was the confiderationof it, or of pure 
love, or of ſelf-love either,my chief aim or deſign herein ; but 
Friendſhip or, Eriendly- Love. A thing which though it ſeem 
not ſoabſolutely.niceſſary towards our future,or preſent well- 
being, as Charity,] yet uſually attends and accompanies it, 
and may ſeem to-be, and. proceed from one and the ſame 
head,-vr cauſe in man; therefore let us, if you pleaſe, a lit- 
tle behold ir, and inquire- into that cauſe, and find our, if we 
can, the true original fountain thereof in man; and how 
love in man, comes to be inflamed after this manner of way, 
we call Friendſhip, | 

I have already: ſaid, that towards contrafting Friendſhip, 
the raiſing Friendly Love, or moving Love in man after 
that manner of way, it isabſolutely neceſſary, we behold in 
each other, ſome imperfect. ſhadow ar leaſt, of thoſe excel- 
lencies, which are complete and perfe& in the Deity; that 
is of Truth, Juſtice, Mercy or the like: Now theſe being 
things, as I ſaid elſewhere, which have no corporal ſhape, and 
ſuch as are no ways obvious 'to Senſe ; It muſt be Reaſon ſole- 
ly that is able to'behold them, and judge of them ; And there- 

ore friendly Love neceſſarily ariſes, and moves from, or with 
the of Reaſon; and we may ſtriftly, and moſt properly, 
call ſuch a Love, rational Love. 

Now for that.ſenſual Love in man, having Reaſon in com- 
pany with ir, and oft-rimes afliſting it, and contriving for it, 

| engenders 


Friendly Love what 


engenders ſuch a mutual Love berween men, as very much re- 
ſembles friendly Love; nay, for that ſenſual Love,and friendly 
Love, are often complicated, and twiſted together in man ( in- 
corporated let us ſay, if you think good ) *twill be neceſſary 
we find gut the true original of each, and the real difference 
berween them, that ſo we may rightly diſcern, and diſtinguiſh 
bertween them. 

Firſt we ſay, friendly Love,properly and ſtridly, is a mo- 
tion of Love Com the {1ght or judgement of Reaſon free and 
at liberry ; Where thart, of it fo able only to behold, and 
beholding ſome image of good in another, is moved to ſtir 
towards that particular perſon, as the ciſtern or receptory at 
leaſt of that good ; without any expectation of recompence 
' orreward, other than a reciprocal Love,upon a review of the 
like good in the party himſelf that loves. Other love than 
this, that is, a love ariſing upon the bare view of good, 
without other expeation =_ aforeſaid ;- whatever aid or 
aſſiſtance, Reaſon in a manner captivated may afford to- 
wards it in the firſt motion, or how far ſoever it may contri- 
bute towards the continuance thereof, or the making it laſt- 
ing, or invicatory of a reciprocal Love, although ſelf ends 
Occur not for the preſent to a mans thoughts, bur he is, as it 
were, inſenſibly drawn thereby ; the ſame is no other, than a 
ſenſual, or ſelf-love. And therefore all thoſe ſeeming en- 
dearments of Liberality, Wir, pleaſant demeanour, or the 
like, are no other; and our ordinary murual viſits and af- 
ſociations in clubs and companies, whatſoever Reaſon may 
ſeem to contribute towards them,. of themſelves, raiſe no 
other Love than ſuch: We are delighted in the company, 
we hope to improve our parts thereby, we expect advance- 
ment, or we look to ſecure our ms > acquiſts, or enjoy- 
ments, and the like; And this isno other than a ſelf-love ; 
Which kind of Love, though it ſeem ſometime to burn out- 
wardly, and that with eagerneſs and violence, yet it fits 
| but on the top of the heart, as we ſay : "Tis ſhallow, ſu- 

perficial, and mutable, ſeldom laſting longer than a man 
beholds an outward motive with his eyes, or the like; It 
changes upon every change of Senſe; is driven to and fro, 
and {omerimes preſently vaniſhes. For Senſe, not able to 
penetrate into the depth and nature of things, cannot of it 
ſelf make any deep impreſſion into the affeRionary part of 
an human Soul : . But Reaſon' is able of :irſelf rodo it ; os 
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T be difference betwixt 
when that ſhews to the AﬀeRion any thing truly lovely in 
man, it informs maa withal, he ought to love, and thar with 
ſome truſt and conkdence in the party loved.  _. 

L do not think but that Reaſon in man; may be fo far de- 
baſed, as of it ſelf to behold and judge that thing as good, 
which in truth is not fo, thtough ſome miſt which ſelf-love, 
full fed and pampered from Senſe before, has raiſed in the 
Soul ; and in that caſe, Love, though Reaſon ſeem to be 
the condudt of it, may change, upon every change of Senſe ; 
But whenever Reaſon free and ar liberty, and withal clear, 
does oncedire&t or guide loye to ſuch an object, Love in thar 
caſe will not eaſily be moved, bur muſt be haled away by 
the ſarme which diredted and guided it thither, neicher 
ſhall Senſe ſoon looſen ir. Fidelicy in man, or ſome ground 
whereon another may ham, muſt be the foundation, 
on which the firſt loving ſtone ( if I may fo ſay ) of Friend- 
ſhip is laid; and he who brings the ſecond, muſt do ic on 


 thelike ground, 4nd {0 perheps the Building will be united, 


(#4) Prov. 6. 
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and-raiſed to ſame and 'tis Reaſon only is able to 
ſhew us this ground : Senſe of ic (elf is nor te to be- 
hold it ; nay let Senſe but point out 2 foundation, with 
Reaſon ——— it, and for a time aſſiſting it, if Rea- 
ſon once dtaw a lictle, and ſhew to the Aﬀe&tion any 
ground for diſtruſt ; though we cannor ſay, but a man may 
continue to love, yet it will be but a ww and feeble Love, 
CO acti en etl 
re a man all can poſlibl 
invent, and rain ſhowers of Gold upon another ; gre 
other baving his Reaſon about him, free and ar liberty, do 
but once elpy, that he defrauds a third perſon by injuſtice,to- 
watds the doing it ; Let him take my opinion for Oracle, for 
| will deliver it as fuch in this caſe, chough he (a) augment the 


gifts, as Salomon lays in another caſe, "That man ſhall never 


love him, at the botrom of the heart ; and yet there may be, 
and contitue amiutual Love berween theſe two,grounded up- 
on Senſe, but no interchangeable view for a we, which I ſay 
is the ground of Friendſhip. This is the proſpe&t of Rea- 
ſon; dnly, and within irs Fudicarory, and' nor the view of 
Senſk; no nor of Grace; for that is a ſpecial divine gift, nor 
iohezene in us, which.ever bearing Charity in company with 


i, thraugh Charity, is a roo fayourable a cenſure, 
and. =, at 


ro! 
ing none, las every man through it (not- 
withſtanding 


Friendly and ſelf-love. 
withſtanding any inequality or the like) a fic ſubje& of 
Love. | 

Now becauſe ſelf-love, or ſenſual Love, Charity; and 
friendly Love, in man only, may all ſubſift together; at.one 
and the ſame time, and they are ſo complicated as we ſaid; 
and folded one inthe other, that wedo not eaſily diſtinguiſh 
them, and now and then a pretence only of the love of God, 
is wrapped in amongſt them, I will further indeavour to 
diſtiriguiſh them a little by a plain familiar inſtance or 
rwo. ' 

[ behold ſomewhat of truth and fidelity in a man, by the 
pudicature of my Reaſon, I relieve him in his Wants, I after 
confer many gifrs on him; You'l ſay he has reaſon to love 
me; I ſay ſo too, bur ic will be but with a ſenſual Love, nor- 
withſtanding his Reaſon; for.in the firſt caſe he may think; 
and his Reaſon may well allow of ſuch thoughts; My Cha- 
rity or kindneſs, was with an eye to ſome praiſe, to be ſeen of 
men, &c. or at leaſt in expectation of ſome future reward, 
and not from beholding any thing of good in him : In the 
ſecond caſe he may with the like reaſon conjeRture, my libe- 
raliry lowed with expectation of a return, and with ſome 
reference to my own Worldly advantage, that I intended to 
make uſe of him, or the like. Burif at any time there ap- 
pear to this man, a ſight of truth in me; that upon the _” 
eſt advantages, or greateſt offers and temptations to deſert 
him, I ſtuck ro him, and would not be drawn to do him the 
leaſt injury, or injuſtice, for any gain whatſoever, and he 
behold the principles of Juſtice and Honeſty engraven in me ; 
He will then think it proceeded from my view of his deſerts, 
and ſome good 1 ſaw in him, and ſeeing the like in me, and 
placing fome truſt and confidence in this my Love, he will 
make me a return, and love me cordially, as we ſay, with 
the allowance of his Reaſon, free and art liberty, and this I 
call a rational Love, or friendly Love, and the inition of true 
Friendſhip. | 

We will imagine there are three perſons, before whom I 
have a Caule depending, to corrupt whom [I offer to each a 
Bribe ; the one refuſes, the other two accept; and thereupon 
I have a Judgment by the two, according to my ſenſual appe- 
tite or deſire, and am very well pleaſed therewith ; the que- 
ſtion is, whether of theſe I ſhould love beſt from my hearr 


toot or ſooneſt enter into a League of Friendſhip with ; Un- 
doubtedly 
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The difference twixt Friendly and ſelf-love. 
doubcedly he who refuſed; and yer I muſt neceſſarily love 


the other two, who gave judgment for me according to m 
ſenſual defire, beſt, wich a ſenſual Love ; : Now in this caſe 
of my ſenſual Love to the rwo,' Reaſon was affiſtant to- 
wards-the raifing of it, or elfe 1 could not have thought on a 
Bribe; On the orher fide, Reaſon free and ar liberty, muſt 
be the ching ſolely, which cauſes me to love him who re- 
fuſed:my Bribe, and thar in beholding his integrity ; for it is 
impoſſible ſhould do that by Senſe, his action being,or work- 
ing viſibly againſt my intereſt. 

There are two Lirigams before me; the one a Chriſtian 
by the Seal of Baptiſm, and outward profeſſion, as I know ; 
the other nor, bur a Turk, we will ſuppole; Theſe two | 
delay in point of judgment, with ſome ſhew = of my 
readineſs ro take 2 Bribe from either; the Chriſtian offers 
me one, the Turk not, but truſting to the merits and juſtice | 
of his Cauſe, and hating and deteſting corruption in ſuch 
caſe (as t obſerve) utterly: refaſes; ch upon hearing, [ 
were fully ſarisfied of the juſtice of the Chriſtians cauſe, and 

ve | for-him ; whether of theſe rwo, think you, 
Thould/1 ve the firmeſt or deepeſt Love for, or en- 
ter — of Friendſhip with upon occaſion ? I will 
rell you, the 'Turk. © For as concerning the Chriſtian's ation, 
my Realon wilt inform me,that there is no perſon that indea- 


Nous to corrupt me by Bribe, but either thinks I am unjuſt, 


© or atleaſt would have meſo. If I once ſuſpect he thinks me 


unjuſt, *cwill be invain to love him afrer the manner of a 
Friend, for he can never love me ſo again, or place any 
eruſt or repoſe in me. If 1 perceive, he would have me to 
be unjuſt, he is moſt certainly ſo himſelf, and then I can 

lace no truſt or repoſe in him. Now if outward profel- 
= were to be the ſtandard of this Love, and my own 
Religion the guide, I ſhould ſooner make choice of the 
Chriſtian for my Friend ; For I behold him through Grace 
the better of the two, and believe the Turka R ate, not- 
withſtanding his hate of corruption, and Love of Juſtice and 
thatthe Chriſtian may be by repentance in the ſtate of Grace, 
— this injuſtice in him; yet beholding and 


in any man by my Reaſon, I cannor 


in that man place a truſt, or repoſe, with allowance of my 

Reaſon, nor raiſe a truſt in my Soul, ſo as to confide in him, 

which mult be effe&ted through Reaſon, as the proper Judge 
0 


Grace alone not a ground for Friendſhip. 153 
of human Safety, or felicity here; for upon that is Friend- 
(hip builded, not on future hopes, or Heavenly proſpedts ; 
And therefore Grace, which is a kind of proſpect, through 
Faith, of future _— can neither create Fiendly Love, aor 
judge rightly of a fic ſubject thereof; but Reaſon. , . 

Whoever would be my Friend, I defire he may ſo be, from 
the very formation, as well as allowance of his Reaſon. I kgow 
not what any man can behold in me (whatever he ſee in him- 
ſelf) worthy friendly Love, by any other light chan that of 
Reaſon ; Neither do I know, if his love ſhould move other- 
wiſe, or by agreater gift, how to repay him (a burthen to 
every man till it bedone) but by ſuch a return, a. Lovefrom 
my Reaſon ; fince I confeſs, I have no other light todo it by, 
nor without it can judge of the reality of his Love, orany 

ood in him. I know there are ſome men, who would con- 
Fe their Love ro move only by what they call the Spirit ; 
but whether it be not the _ of Deluſion, rather than 

Love, will appear by its ement within ſuch a particular 
Sphere. That Spirit of Love, ſurely, direRs us nor to reject 
any man, in whom we behold juſt and upright dealing, and 

other effe&ts of a ſincere, and well-diſpoled mind, by: our 
| Reaſon; whart falls not withia the compals of that light, viz, k 
| Reaſon, may be beheld by him, who infuſes it through the 
| merits of his Son, not by us; . And whom I think we do ill 
to vouch in our ordinary familiar intercourſes, and to make 
him ſo much a party that he muſt love only as we, whilſt 
we love only as we pleaſe, andas our own fancy doth dis 
ret us. To love as Friends needs not the ſeal of adoption 
and Grace, the ſeal of Creation is ſufficient. You have ſeen 
doubtleſs, as well as I, contraſted myſtical ſubſcriptions, in 
very familiar Epiſtles, ſuch as, Tours, or thine ms the Lord, only ; 
whictr though it be good and allowable in ſome Senſe, can- 
not be acceptable in the common notion, as we are men, 
neither can we rationally think, ſuch men will ever love us 
as ſober men, when once they ſeem to think themſelves our 
of the flcſh, while they are init. But we may allow ſuchas 
in our days uſe that ſalutation, and who make bold thus to 
write in every Epiſtle, to cloud their kindneſs in Divinity ; 
ſince there never was party ( ſome thereof art leaft ) that bore 
| about them leſs of humanity. Burif ſuch kind of men, wh6 
| would ſeem out of the fleſh here, and reject all moral Vers 
true and Goodneſs, as inſignificant, will not be drawn to af- 
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Why ſo little Friendſhip among Chriſtians ? 

fe&, or love us, otherwiſe than aforeſaid ; nor imbrace us 
for any Juſtice, or Mercy ſhewed them ( for as for Spiritual 
Graces, theirs and oursare equally inviſible) we ſhall do well 
ſoto frame out ways, as to pleaſe four Maker, that if. they be- 
come our enemies becaufe we do not take the fame ima- 
ginary flight with chem, they may, at leaſt, be at peace with 
us; and thar if it be poſſible, as much- as in us lyes, we may 
have peace with all men. In the Chriſtian World I doubr, nay 
I believe, there is leaſt viſibility of Friendſhip, and this I rake 
to be the cauſe; that the very outward rioble badge or cogni- 
zance of Chriſtianity (I be” om ſay true Chriſtianity) by the 
helpiof Satan, has fo much elevated many Souls in opinion 
and fancy, as to make them think no others, who wear ir not 
outwardly for oftentation and ſhew ( as themlelyes) worthy 
their common Ftiendſhip. 

It isa ſeeming anhappinefs in otrr nature, thar our Aﬀection 
cannot be long at reſt, and that Loye in man only, has ſuch 
ſeveral Pilots or Guides ; Senſe would have it tay at home 
chiefly, and pleafe, or work for the Body ; that ar leaft ir 
ſhould not move far, nor otherwiſe than to bring in freight 
for the caſe and pleaſure of that. Reaſon would, it ſhould 
traffick abroad, and imbrace wharſoever that heholds good 
and virtuous, laudable, and amiable in another man, and the 
man withal, therefore. Grace now and then raifes it to mount 
upwards, and beholding that fixed bright Star, by which we 
all move, attracts it in ſome meaſure to bend and incline 
thitherward, without regard to danger. It moves at all thefe 
ſeveral Summons or calls, wherein that in Beaſt never ſtirs 
otherwiſe than from Senſe. Bur yet upon every turn and occur- 
rence ſo weak isour light of Reaſon, and ſo uncertain,and often 
clouded (through our fins) is that other bright and gracious 
light, that it is apt to be drawn and haled home again by 
Senſe, and then it catches up every weapon, offenſive and de- 
fenſive,for the Body ; Anger,Fear, and the like. Thus are we 
toſſed to and fro, as it were by contrary Winds, and often 
ſhipwracked, before we come to ſhoot that dreadful gulf of 
Death, and we may well cry out before the time, 0 wretched 
men that we are, who ſhall deliver us from this Body of Death > Rea- 
fon ſooner than Senfe, will ſhew us ſome ground whereon 
we may anchor, and fix our Love, as it were, in a good and 
pleaſant harbour for. a time, but ic ſelf will often loofen it 
again, by ſhewing us, it is {andy ; that there is no truſt in 

man, 


T he fickleneſs of the mind; 

man,nor in the children of men; and that whatſoever we ſee of 
Juſtice, or Truth, or any thing of goodneſs in them, for the 
preſent, thoſe are not things of permanency in them. Men 
are various, fickle, and mutable in their Habits, and in their 
AﬀeCtions too ; We cannot rationally truſt . our ſelves, We 
have no power over our ſelves, tis moſt certain; And we have 
beheld ſome, ſeemingly very rational, for want of Grace, de- 
ſtroy that Boay they beſt loved, their own, with their own 

hands; And how then can we place any ſetled truſt in ano- 

ther ? Faith muſt throw usourt art laſt, an anchor for the Soul, 

ſure and ſtedfaſt, and that muſt be of Love, not that it directs, 

or ſhould direct our Love, quatenus human ; thart is, and oughe 

to be guided by Reaſon; But it may inflame our Love to 

that height rowards our Maker, that we ſhall not be troubled 

above meaſure, though we behold the inconſtancy of human 

Nature, and the falſhood and treachery of our deareſt Friends, 

though they deceive us, and all the World forſake us, nay 

(a) Though the Earth bemoved, and though the hills be carried into the 

mid(t of the Sea, We may wiſh perhaps, but as much ſerledneſs 
of Aﬀection, and ſeeming nu of Nature amongſt our 
ſelves, as in thoſe poor Creatures which ſerve us, and were 

created ( next to God's Glory ) for our uſe ; thatwe might 

find ground to truſt each other here, and lodge our Aﬀection 

ſafe, our of our ſelves, for a time, in any fellow-member, 

fince we can behold no berter by our Senſe, nor comprehend 

what is above us, by our Reaſon; Bur his Wiſdom is infinite 

and unſearchable, and yet perhaps may appearto us herein, 

that we ſhould truſt ( even while here ) in none, but him, who 
is for ever one and the ſame, and Lord over all; And who, 

if we love him, will withhold nothing he ſees good for us, 

and become himſelf our Comforter in all our Aﬀictions. 
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The forwardneſs of men in 


EPIST. VIL 


Of the different vain purſuits of the Souls of Men zoherein we are ready to 
accuſe each other of Folly though nat our ſelves, and yet are all Fools in 
fome degree. That no purſuit of the Sonl heres praiſe-worthy or com- 
mendable, further than it intentionally advances God's Glory, which 
is the mark ſet before us, and which if we do not behold, mm all our 
travails, our labour will nat profit. 

N my Treatiſe of the Soul, I made ſome} lance at the va- 
rious and differenc purſuits of ir in man, that is the affe&ti- 
onary or imbracing part of it ; but I could not bur behold 
withal the ſeveral opinions that men ſeem to have of the 
purſuic of each others Aﬀection, how vain every man thinks 
that to be, — he _— affects = « deſires. Bur the 
beholdi e variety of opinions and judgments in the caſe 

(with r%; folly and = Arad. of all men) would have conduced 

liele ra the preſent cure of any Soul diſeaſed, and therefore I 

needed not to inſert my thoughts thereabour in ſuch Treatiſe ; 

bur have reſerved and now ſent them to you for your peruſal. 

Truth is, all our courſes ( as various as they are) in any 
exceſs, and not neceſlarily relating to ſome x end, than 
what they ſeem to an ordinary Spectator to tend after, are 
equally frivolous and vain ;- and though we are every one of 
us very dimm-fighted towards any eſpial of our own fol- 
lies, and ridiculous eager and longing purſuits, yet are 
we quick and apt enough to ſee, and deride the ſame madneſs 
and folly in others; and we never need, with the Pſalmiſt, 
attribute laughter ro him who dwelleth in the Heavens, from 
his only or alone beholding our futile contrivances ; ſince we 
our ſelves arc able to afford it one another, from that weak in- 
ſpeftion we do, or are able to make into any mans madneſs or 
folly, but our own. 

[ do think the Creator of all things, who affords himſelf 
that bleſſed center of reſt unto our Souls, and ro whom our 
beſt and chiefeſt Aﬀe&tions, might from very gratitude ratio- 
nally tend,has of his abundant wiſdom and gracious goodneſs, 
permitted and allowed them, not only a divers and innocent 
vagrancy towards yarious and ſeveral terreſtrial objects ; bur 
withal, ſo framed the Intellect and Judgment, as that each 

ſeveral 


Charging each other with Folly. 
ſeveral perſon ſhall in ſome manner, or meaſure approve and 
allow of ſuch honeſt tendency of his own AﬀeCtions, beyond 
thoſe of another mans moving another way ; and take fuch 
fatisfa&tion and acquieſcence therein, and now and then to 
hugg and pleaſe himſelf in his own choice, as either to pity or 
deride another whoſe labour or indeayour is exerciſed in a dif- 
ferent way, though that of either (unleſs in relation to the 
advancement or fetting forth the glory of that firſt cauſe 
which few behold ) is equally vain. Do we not think our 
State Politicks look on all others, as Rools and Ideots? And 
on the ———— whole Aﬀections are not ſo Worldly 
mounting (though perhapsthey about as able a puryeyor 
or prone Ao for thee Aﬀections) laugh at thoſe 6 _— 
traps, thoſe men lay, to catch themſelves as often as another. 
Surely if a man could become a diſcerner of the thoughts, 
he might eſpy in a number of Mechanicks, very mean, if not 
deriſory ones, of a man imploying his time, beating his brains 
as we ſay, or at ſtudy for ſome rare, new or uſeful inven- 
tion ; alchough withour ſome ſuch labour, or ſtudy at 
firſt, ſucha kind of Democritus, had neither known his craft, 
or myſtery ſo called, nor had been acquainted with that God 
he adores, and ſo much labours for, Mammon. And on the 
other ſide, every ordinary Virtuoſo is ready toderide, and 
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contemn ſuch a Crafrsman, whoſe ordinary courſe of life in his + 


Shop, has little more of ſagacity to be imputed to it,than that of 
a Spider in his Web, nimbly running and catching at. every 
one that enters, to ſuck ſome profit or ae 
Neither of theſe perhaps beholding a wiſe diſpoſal from above, 
or ſo much as once extrafting from their Intellect any ſuch 
Moral, as might be deducible from ſuch like ſtory, or Fa- 
ble, as is made of a blind and lame man's meeting toge- 
ther, that the ones ſight was given to dire the others legs, 
and the others legs, to aſſiſt his eyes, or ſight. Now though 
ſome things have obtained the general aſſent of the beſt and 
cleareſt Intellects ( as we obſerve by the daily purſuit) to be 
good and deſirable, as Power, Dominion, pd Empire, Or- 
naments rather than goods, and allowed as good, to' pleaſe 
the Ringleader of Aﬀections to Perdition, Pride; Yet that 
judgment is paſſed over, before the enjoyment, and though 
Pride will nor ſuffer it publickly to be reverſed, I dare boldly 
ſay 'risever done in private; and were it not for ſomewhat of 
Pride, every publick man would become private. —_ 
| 


eMen happy bere only in their own Fancy. 


the Soul which purſues dominion may at preview expe&t 
beautiful Attendants and Concomitants, and to have many, if 
not moſt defirable goods in its power, as Riches, Pleaſure, 
Eaſe, &c. I, and Wiſdom roo by imputation : Yet were ir 
ſible co reſort to the greateſt Favourite, the World ever 
had in thart caſe ( and for inſtance ler that Favourite be the farſt 
Ceſar) and obtain his reſponſe, as to his own happineſs, while 
here; I do believe and am fully perſwaded in my elf, it 
would be to little or no other efte&, than what we have re- 
ceived at home from one of our own Nation already, That 
men in great power and place, muſt borrow other mens fancies and opi- 
nions to think themſelves happy by, becauſe they are never ſo m their 

own. I would not be thought here to deſcant upon th 
whom this croſs is barely laid on ( doubtleſs God makes ir 
more eaſy to them, than we can reaſonably imagine ) but! 
ſpeak of ſuch, as ſnatch up this croſs, to lay it on their own 
backs, who certainly are Fools therein, and I know not why 
we may not well account that man, Czſar, of the number. 
There was never any thing attributed to him, or ſaid of him 
(and much has been ſaid) which, I proteſt, Iever held upon 
ſerious thoughts, worthy emulation, unleſs his great mercy and 
clemency ; which every private man is capable to appear 
with, though not in the ſame luſter, and ſplendor. Solomon's 
rruth is able ro extort confeſſion from any man in a ſedare,and 
ſober temper ( with an only added to it ) that (a) that is to be 
deſired of a man is his goodneſs ; and it was a magnanimous and 
noble ſaying of Alexander ( whom upon compariſon with the 
other I cannot but ever prefer) to Taxiles, a great and wile 
King by the ſtory, I will fight with thee in honeſty, and cour- 
teſie, becauſe thou ſhalt nor exceed me in bounty and liberali- 
ty. A great Commander (though not ſo great as either of the 
other ) could once ſay ; that were not the mercies of God, 
great and infinite, men of their profeſſion, and courſe of life, 
could have little hopes of any future bliſs or happineſs. And 
certainly as lictle real happinels, or quiet, is to be expected here, 
even in this World,by one whoſe courſe of life is a very bereay- 
ing of many innocent Souls of their very outward and preſent 
peace, eaſe and reſt : And yet we would moſt willingly be all 
Ceſars, if we could obtain that Title, Power and Dignity with- 
our labour and pains. What's the cauſe of all this? Why 1 
will ſay it is Pride, and *rwas that only, that in labour and tra- 
vel; brought forth thoſe words from Cz/ar, That he had rather 
be 


| 
| 


Fame a /ign of the Souls immortality. 

be the firſt man in a mean Village;than the ſecond man inRome, 
which I think neither was a wile; or a manly Saying, (though 
others will think otherwiſe ) and that ic was the thought 
of furure fame, and glory, that framed it: Fame with herpain- 
red wings, memorious ” (char well, tis a great ſign of the Souls 
immorrality, that ſeeing ſhe muſt not always abide here, 
would leave a perpetual remembrance of her ſelf behind; And 
yer as it is vain to think, that the Soul of the right Ceſar, is at all 
ſenſible of irs fame, with us ; ſol offer; whether any of us, may 
not if we pleaſe, be an imaginary Ceſar, and that's as well, in 
this caſe of Fame. For if a man will bur take the advice given 
tothe covetous man in the Fable, who had loſt his hid treaſure, 
that he ſhould take and hide a ſtone, and imagine it to be Gold, 
and it would have the ſame effect rowards his happineſs: So 
let a man bur think, that after his death, that Soul which is ſo 
tauch magnified, by the name of Ceſar, ſhall be his ; It will be 
then, all one, as if he had been the man, while he lived. 

Bur who is ſo mad to part with any one Virtue, for Honour, 
as neceſſity often inforces, if a man will needs ger it? It wasa 
pretty Saying, and it may be a true one, of the Prieſt to Marcel 
lus, about to build a Temple to Honour and Virtue, that thoſe 
two Gods could not dwell rogether under one roof; nor I 
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think be brought rogether to attend on one Soul, unleſs Ho- 


hour were Native with it. 


A man of a ſtirring Spirit, if he be not building Temples 


here for Diana, that is gains ( a thing not of ſo great eſteem in 
the World though as generally affected) he will uſually be 
building of Babels, ro get himſelf a name. We ſhall find 
in Evety brave Spirit (ſo intitled ) ſomething of the Roman 
temper ; It would leave ſome mark of its being here, and ne- 
ver conſiders of any ſuch ſaying, as, (a) Thou fool this night, Cc. 
much lefs that the world may = and continue, when neither 
the word Roman, nor the name of any one Family, or People, 
now being on the face of the Earth (unleſs what is alread 

regiſtred in Scripture ) ſhall be uſed in mens mouths, or rl 


much as known. Let no man too confidently think of immor-. 


ralizing his name, either from Writing, or the Preſs ; It wasa 
bold thought, as well as a ſaying, which proceeded from one, 
when he had finiſhed his work, that it ſhould live, in deſpight 


(s) Lanza 


of Jupit ers (b) anger : We may well think (notw icth- (b) Jamque opus extgi, 


ſtanding his elegance ) he never rightly underſtood 14 Joon'ire nee Heng, fre 


his Jupiter, that is, an eternal power, who making all things 
out 


c) Ee 4a 
ſatojuctartes, 


ens TT" I believe the Creationof the World with othess, 


No eMonuuments of Learning, &c, perpetual. 


out of nothing, is able ro reduce all things to nothing ; and 
cauſe things which have been, as if they never were. This 
bold ſaying ( with ſome of the like of his fellow (c) Poets) 
Panynns not actually canfuted in our days, is 
not ore to be received as Oracular. Though 


I find no firm or juſt ground to believe it s ſo near an end 
as ſome others have accounted it, from Prophecies, which I 
much doubt, whether any of us ever yet rightly underſtood. 
And then we may as well believe in Reaſon, the future obli- 
vion of all preſent ations, as the preſent oblivion of moſt 
paſt ones, and that, of Nations, for ought we know, or can 
reaſonably imagine, indowed with as brave Spirits, and as 
induſtrious to preſerve their memory, and deliver it over to 
Poſterity, as we our ſelves. A thing, the whole race of human 
Nature { for want of truly beholding a preſent Vanity, and 
another manner of future felicity ) has, is, and ever will be, 
prone unto: And 1 my {elf am prone to think, thar before 
any imaginary fifth Monarchy takes place, that is before the 
World have an end; there may be yet fifteen ( or more ) ſuc- 
ceſlively take place, and amongſt theſe, 'tis not altogether 
irrational to conjecture, that God to puniſh us for our Pride 
and ſelf-conceit here, or other ſecret purpoſes, beſt known to 
himſelf, may raiſe up one of ſuch power,that he may give Laws 
unto the World ; One, who may make ſuch a deſtruction, as 
that inafcer ages, Learning and Arts,may ſeem chiefly behold- 
ing to ſome of his Succeſſors, for its riſe. And yer in this 
rage and tempeſt, to ſhew his own power and might, accord- 
ing to his promile, preſerve intire his Holy word. Some have 
imagined, the Turk may do as much, as Ihave ſaid. Well! 
we have authority to ſay, Of that day and hour knoweth no man. 
We reckon and account upon time, while we live; bur as time 
is nothing to God, fo time will quickly be no more with us, 
but we ſhall be ſwallowed up in Ecernity. Indeed upon a call 
to repentance, St. Jobn Bapriſt's words are true, and neceſlary, 
the kingdom of Feaven is at hand: Our paſſage is quick and 
ipeedy ; and our Souls, now Earthly Inhabirants, mult in ſhore 
ipace know their doom : And were it imaginable, that they 
with our Bodies could fleep and become as 'rwere inſenſible 
till chatlaſt day ; though chey ſhould fleep together Myriads 
of ages, yet upon ſound of the laſt Trump, and their then 
awaking, it could ſeem no otherwiſe to them, than as ow 
' ay. 


The Vanity of this World. 
day. Here do weoften hunt after we know not what, and 
think to catch hold on ſomething ſtable and permanent, but 
when our very Bodies awake again, through their very inſtru- 
ments of Senſe our Souls may behold themſelves to have been 
here, bur in a dream. 

This inſcription on all things here, Vanity, whereof Solomon 
ſeems to have had a full and clear view, and was the man who 
firſt delivered the ſame over to us in writing, is a very good, 
and, I may ſay too, a gracious ſight and proſpe&t, and a very 
ready one, I think, to point. usto inquire after, if not find out, 
ſomething which is free and clear from ſuch inſcription : Bur 
it isa further moſt gracious and glorious donatiye, if we ever 
behold it, and we muſt never expe&tro behold it, as of our 
ſelves, and from our own ſtrength ; our Opticks are natural- 
ly too weak. There have been many, as well Heathens as 
others, who have obtained a pretty fair view of the vanity of 
all things here below, from their very light of Reafon : what 
any of them faw farther, I cannot ſay, nor will go about 
ro determine ; but I ſhould have thought that tenth Saryr of 
Juvenal, to have proceeded from ſomewhat more than an ordi- 
nary poetical rapture or fancy,had it notbeen for the concluſion 
therein, monſtro quod ipſe tibi poſſis dare. When once we think 
we behold that uh as of and from our ſelves, our eyes be- 
come weak, and dazled, and from too intent a view of this 
World, we arediſabled to ſee and contemplate the glory of 
another ; that ſight muſt be reached unto us, upon our humi- 
lity in beholding the other, and of our ſelves we cannot reach 
it: Bur this is a needleſs inſtruction for you, and improper 
for this place. | 

We were minded in our ſearch to inquire and behold, whar 
and how far _— imployments of the Soul were neceſ- 
fary and commendable; Whereabout I never thought it 

00d, to indeavour to hang clogs and fetters on any mans, 

t rather add wings to it. Neither is it good to amaze men 
with ſpeculative Notions, but rather to incourage all men 
to be up and doing, provided a way be opened firſt, to be- 
hold that mark which every Soul ſhould chiefly aim at; and 
that is, God's Glory. And therefore if a man can behold 
that, and place it as the prime object, and make it the main 
end, and chief Scope and deſign of all his work and motion ; 
Let him go on, though he expect and promiſe himſelf there- 
by, Power, Honour, Riches, &c. befides. The Heathen in 
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all his glory, 


ec. 


T he Glory of God the chief end, 


ſetting forth and abun of Virtue, covered her with fair 
and righ outward ornaments, and trappings, becauſe they 
thought no man would take hold on and imbrace her naked ; 
And 'tis no more than what uſually are found belonging to 
her : Yet theſe appurtenances ſhould not be looked on, but 
in tranſutu,and eſteemed a dowry of Grace after Marriage,not of 
neceſlary compact before. 

Bur beſides a good primary intention, in every Souls mo- 
tion, it will be very neceſlary and requiſite, for every Soul to 
keep a due and conſtant watch over her ſelf, leſt at any time 
unawares ſhe ſacrifice to her own nets. For though hergood 
motions like Springs, may ſeem to proceed our of the Earth, , 
yet they are in truth from the Sea ; and though asthe Earth, we 
receive fruit and increaſe thereby, we ought at no time tro dam 
them up within our bowels, leſt they become purrid and un-' 
wholeſame ; but allow them. a free paſlage, and give them a 
quick return, by way of acknowledgment, to that bountiful 
Ocean of goodneſs; as the neceſſary means of a freih ſupply. 
I know nothing but that Axrippa his Oration, might be good, 
nay ſo good, as a Stander by, might in a good Senſe take it to 
be rather the voice of God than man ; but if his Auditors acclama- 
tivn in applying it ſolely ro him, were groſs flattery, I am ſure 
his reception in that ſtrift and narrow Senſe, muſt needs be a 
damnable preſumption. 

Satan is a ſubtle Politician, and doubtleſs many, who in the 
beginning of their race, have fer forth with an eye, only or 
chiefly, fixed on the Glory of God, and the general good of 
man, have by baits thrown in, and caſually happening in the 
way, diverted their eyes a little from the courle they firſt ſteer- 
ed, and caſt them inward on themſelves, and at laſt converted 
publick aims to private, or art leaſt ſo intermixed or allayed 
them, as that they could not be raken for currant. And _ 
once our actions begin to carry upon them, our own image and 
ſuperſcription, it will be no difhcult matter for the Devil to 
perſwade us to own the Metal as well as the Coin, and make 
us think and own our ſelves, as well Miners as Forgers of our 
dependants fortunes and our own. 

But he who ſteers chiefly rowards God's Glory, and holds 
out in a ſtreight and ſteddy courle, whatever outward (a) glo- 
rious acquiſitions (as we ſometimes call them and (6) Scripture 
allows ) he obrains collaterally ; As '» will find no cauſe ro 
condemn himſelf, ſo neither do I, anc + 9 man [am ſure can 


hnd 


No man can wiſh evil evil th himſelf. 


fiad juſt Reaſon troenvy his Worldly Power, Pomp, and 
Authority, knowing ar the beſt, and honeſtly obtained, how 
tranſirory and fading all Worldly habiliments are; So none 
of us can juſtly condemn or —_ ſuch a man of vain glory, 
we may allow him ſome ſuch Euge as David took up 
another account, Good luck have be with his honour, let him ride on ; 
And we who ſeem to want, what ſuch a man enjoys, may by 
our contentedneſs in a mean eſtate, with chearfulnefs and ala- 
crity, glorify God together with him, ſince the World is able 
to afford, Power, Authority, great Place and the like only to a 
few, and ſmall number of men. 


This Gloria m excelſis (by the way) ought to be the Canticum 


of- our Souls in all our travail, and to have its riſe fromour 
ſtrongeſt and beſt Aﬀection. It ſhould be the Motto we carry 
along with us; but in a white Banner, as the Enfign of peace, 
and not that of I: nomine domini, in a bloody and warlike one: 
Ic is indeed a moſt angelical Anthem, yer it muſt be taken 
whole, as they ſang it, or not at all. I have wondred art the 
once leaving out Gloria patri, &c. appointed to be, asthe bear- 
ing of thoſe Heavenly Songs, or Hymns of David, and have 
ſometimes thought, it _ never have been ordered to be 
omitted, uinleſs by thoſe, who deſired neither peace on Earth, 
nor good will towards men. This is a thing, if any, to be 
preferred above our own ſalvation; and I muſt take leave here, 
to be of opinion, It was this alone which mide St. Paul wiſh 
himſelf Anathema ; for in my weak judgment, I cannot take the 
meaning of thoſe words ( uſher'd in with ſuch a ſerious pro- 
reſtation as, 1 peak the truth in Chrift, I lye not, my conſcience alſo 
bearing me witneſs in the Holy Ghoſt ) otherwiſe; I cannot think, 
his Charity did ſo abound, or overflow, as that he wiſhed his 
brethrens ſalvation before his own, as ſome : For to wiſh evil 
to ones ſelf, is impoſſible, and to wiſh anothers good before 
ones own, is ſo too, and alſo irregular; we being at urmoſt 
commanded to love our Neighbour, but, as our fgbves ; the 
whole heart is only due to the Maker, and Framer of all hearts, 
for whoſe Glory all things were made. Bur this I think is 
his meaning ; that were ic poſſible God's Glory could once 
come in competition with ones own, or other mens ſalvation, 
the firſt were to be preferred by us; And this he brings in as a 
Preface to his explanation of God's promiſe made to Abraham's 
Seed ; that all are not children of the promiſe, which are 


Abraham's Seed, but ſome others; and is an anſwer to an ob- 
Any jection, 
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© T be Vanity of all worldly 
jecvioa, which might be made by the Romans, to whom he 


preached that promiſe, as ſeerning contrary to the letter there- 


Were God as cruel to ſome one peculiar part of his 
image; as kind tb others, under the Notion of Predeſtina- 
tion, us forme have repreſenred him in their fancies, and ſo 
rehdted all his Precepts and his Promiſes of none effeR, 
which God forbid ; And were I aſſured, notwithſtanding all 
my diligence, all my indeavours, and earneſt requeſts, to 
perform his will, that I might obtain his promiſe, thatI were 
one of that irrecoverably ſecluded number ; I do yet at this 
preſent think, 1 conld notwithſtanding any ſuch aſſurance, 
make wy exit in rheſe very words; Glory be to God on high, 
or ſanFiſicvtur, ot magni nomen tuum. And certainly 
who ever makes a ttue ſearch into himſelf, and conſults his 
Reaſon, wWheteby he will find God's prerogative far greater 
og Ry Potter over his Clay, will find cauſe to do as 
mucan. | 

Well! he who keeps within ſuch a path, as points, and 
Ends Eiretly to God's Gloty, and the general good of 


thankind, God's viſible Image, without curning quite out of 


ic, into ſome other By-path or corner, what ever ornaments 
or covering he gets, which are often ſcattered in the way, 
he may lawfully rake up and wear, and which we eſteem, 
and acconnt of as good worldly Bleſſings; Bur yet not- 
withſtanding we: fo do, when we conſider how cumber- 
ſom they are, and how troubleſome they often prove to the 
owner and injoyer, (eſpecially all ourward ones which con- 
cern the Body barely : and which when ſuperfluous are 
reſerved bur for one Senſe ro feed upon, thar is the Eye) we 
may with Reaſon reje&t them; And though ſome men 
have made a ſhift ſometimes, to keep on thoſe Plumes and 
Feathers of Honours, Riches, &-c. and wore them perhaps, 
both ſafely, and eaſily, duting their lives; Yet fince we 
are able dayly to behold, how certainly they are ſhed, or 
moulten by every mans Polteriry, if not ſtripped from them 
by force and violence, and that uſually, in a very ſhort 
pace of time, although they were thought by the An- 
ceſtor, very faſt pinnion'd to his progeny ; We can by 
no means exempt any of them, from that title Solomon 
has given them. Nay, we have thought and ſaid that 


even Fatne her ſelf, which has the moſt laſting Feathers, 
and 
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projets and.Defopns, 
and ſtrongeſt Wings, may yet loſe them, and periſh in 
oblivion. : And ram = is no Reaſon for man, to be 
very eager in the queſt 6f any thing this World is able to af- 
ford him; neither can we think but our moſt fortunate 
Worldly contrivers, and happy men, as we eſteem them, in- 
fefted in ſome degree with this common diſeaſe of Folly 
and Madneſs in the World, have felt the anguiſh and trouble 


thereof. 


The different ways. men take to be Happy. 


/EPIST. VIIL 


That any compleat Happineſs bere, is a thing meerly m ſpeculation. 

- 'That natural indowments or excellencies m_ the Soul, do conduce 
to the' Eaſe, Peace, or quiet thereof, and ſo are deſirable though 
we attain-not happineſs thereby. Learning or Knowledge, Wi[- 
dom, Prudence, and ſubtilty conſidered. That even Prudence 
the moſt likely conduFt to happineſs, was never yet the conſtant 
concomitant of the cleareſt or brighteſt human Soul. 


HE Souls of men while they are here below, do all 
agree in this one thing, that is, in a wiſh or deſire of 

being happy; Bur what Happineſs is, wherein it conſiſts, 
or how in ſome meaſure it may be attained, even here, 
there is not one Soul, but in ſome kind or other, ar leaſt in 
ſome degree or meaſure, differs, and diſſents from its fellows. 
Indeed happineſs is a thing ſo quite our of our reach, and out of 
- our view, finceour firſt wilful rurning from it to run after a 
game of Satans ſtarting, that it is a very blind and cold chaſe 
cothe beſt of us. Divers there are who make a cry of it ſe- 
veral ways, and we are prone from that general deſire, or 
wiſh, to hearken and run after them ſometimes; and yer 
when we come to try it, after ſome ſtay upon it, we find it to 
be bur a falſe cry. For as our future final and Eternal Happi- 
neſs, is wrapped up from us in ſuch clouds of darkneſs, that 
we had need (a) come to Viſions and revelations, and as St. Paul ex- 
preſlerh it, be caught up mto the third Heaven to have a glimpſe 
of it : So even our very preſent temporal Happineſs, and peace 
bf mind, is ſuch a myſtery, rather than an art, as no man could 
ever yet find out the exact materials, from whence it ſhould ne- 
ceſlarily ariſe, but every one muſt acknowledge ir, in ſome de- 
grer, to be the gracious voluntary raies of an Eternal eſſential 

appy Being, now and then darted on us. 

What do we talk of finding Happineſs here > The ſha- 
dow whereof would ſooner cool our appetites, if we groped 
not after, and catched roo greedily and earneſtly at £ ub- 
ſtance. A full perſwaſion that Happineſs is altogether out of 
our reach, nay out of the cleareſt ſight, may as much conduce 
cowards it as any thing 1 can imagine. 


Happineſs 


Happineſs not in this World. 

Happineſs is a thing, that perhaps is oftneſt found of them 
that ſeek ir not, and that if we go out of our place, and our 
deſires are bent upon, and our thoughts ſtraggle too! much 
after it, ir is not ſeldom but we m—_ compared to the un- 
clean (a) Spirit, walking through dry places, ſeeking reſt 
and finding none,and would gladly return to the place whence 
we came. Happineſs is not athing to be Chymically extra&- 
ed out of any Earthly materials whatſoever, and a man will 
find it nolels folly to promile it himſelf, upon the enjoymene 
of any thing, than it is ro promiſe himſelf an aſſurance of 
the thing, before he obtain it. Butas it never was inſepara- 
bly annexed to any ſtate or condition, nor the certain Spouſe of 
any mortal; ſo need no man pronounce an abſolute divorce 
of it, from any ſtate or condition whatſoever, but that in 
ſome degree and meaſure, it may be imbraced and laid hold 
on ; Bur that muſt be by looking dire&tly up, where ſhe is 
eſſential and permanent, and ſo we may receive ſome gracious 
drops of it, to refreſh us in our journey. Seem our preſent wa 
never ſo dirty or miry, never ſo ragged or ſtony, never 7 
ſharp and thorny, it is good to plod on (without ts of 
planing or levelling it our ſelves) without looking behind of 
before, and on either ſide, or indeed too curiouſly and narrow- 
ly on it, or ſtriving toleap out of it without a call ; now and 
then caſting our eyes upwards, till we are inſenſibly drawn 
out of it, or it be rendred whatſoever it ſeemed before, a way 
of pleaſantneſs, and our paths are peace ; which are only the 
ways of right Wiſdom, immediately ſent from above. 

Were it inthe power of the Will (that Sheriff in the Soul) 
to give the Aﬀections poſſeſſion of all kind of Worldly 
goods, ever enjoyed by man, in ſuch order and method, as 
the moſt contriving Imagination could invent,and a man could 
make himſelf Prince of what Eutopia he pleaſed ; I queſtion 
much, whether he would be long content, if the Heaven 
were in his Eye, or any thing could preſent it ſelf ro his mind, 
which were out of his reach. I doagree with him who ſaid, 
that ro be Content is but another phraſe ro be Happy, bur 
how this thing Content is obtained, will prove main 
queſtion. I cannot yetfind ground to think or believe, the ma- 
terials whereof Content are framed,are in opr own breaſts,orar 
leaſt anyways at our own diſpoſal,or that it was ever yet in the 
= of any mortal, to build or make ready a Temple for 
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What kind of Content may here be had. 


fickle in her habitation, and comes and goes, atthe pleaſure 
of ſome greater Power, than Earth barely contains. St. Pad 
had got her, and learn't her, he tell us ; and how he could (a) 
do all things ; bur I muſt rake the liberty to ſay, I ſhould have 
diſtruſted the verity of his affirmation, without the immediate 
ſubſequent words added ; through Chrift which ſtrengthneth me. 
I findelſewhere, he was like other men, and had his fizhting 
without, and terrors within, (b) troubled on every fide though not 
diſtreſſed. And ſurely, he has a very dull Centinel or Watch- 
man in his Tower above, who has not often alarms in his 
inferior faculties below, and thoſe common Souldiers of the 
Soul, ( as I have called them) readily catching up their Arms, 
or at leaſt ſullen and diſcontent, and, not moving as th 
ſhould ; and there is no abſolute perfe& remedy to allay them, 
or pleaſe them again, but-by-recourſe to, ma yielding them 
up to be governed by the:wile diſpoſet of &1 things; who of his 
free bounty and grace, if we become once able-toſce his hand, 
is pleaſed max» andthen to ſhine upon us, and.ſhew us his 
face. And-if-at'any time he bur (c) tun his fac from us, every 
man is'in. David's caſe, troubled, and will find.no other way 
for cure;' thari-crymg to the Lord, and getting to his Lord right hums 
bly. af ing iiigtens ons! oe? 


Gontent in a literal:enſe, it ſeems 


and contentum, inf fun: # 
ſpecial Divine Ei It 
= its; common inordinate 
ich-is the ſureſt mark of 


our exiſtent Divinity ) how:ifican &hiled ar w time, other- 


whar elſe, not to fill it, but to rake and tear it for a time, and 
therefore it muſt be ſome gracious ſtop of the Souls craving, 
rather than properly its ſarisfa&tion, or content, ſome blind- 
folding, or hooding from the ordinary preſentments of the 
World ; Some little diyerſion,:and way of exercife of all, or 
- = = beſt SR were our. of tur ſelves ( and 
that by the:gracioug warinth.otzhatSuniat appt) in duel 
beholding his Image Het ;(Giejeai as Wpinels) ſince = 
cannot behold himx aghe;s; narppinc it ſelf : And 
how this may moſt' commotiy:naten,. or readily come to 
earangrt nals, 


"2; 
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The peciliar pleaſtire of the Soul. 
paſs, I have indeayoured, according to ray ability, to declare, 
under that often happy proſpect of true Charity. | 

Now give me leave here to ſpeak a little of fome things, 
wherein we are often deceived. To mention ought of Hap- 
pineſs like to ariſe from ahy bodily pleaſures, common to 
Beaſts, as eating,drinking or the like, ( wherein Man becomes 
as certainly deceived as any thing ) were below a manly Soul. 
Bur [ſhall peak only of the Souls peculiar ſeeming fatisfa- 
&ion in hope according to that ſaying, Soul take thine eaſe,thou 
haſt goods laid up. Surely many men, who have ſpent their years 
in turmoil as well as their days iri Vanity about it, may be 
faid ro have gathered much, and taſted little ; ſome have had 
ſo many pleaſant ſears, as that they could not take their plea« 
ſure in any, and perhaps have entred Friendſhip with fo 
many, that they could never enjoy the Happineſs of true 
Friendſhip with one. On the other fide, any ſedentary con- 
remplative courſe of life, will as ſoon deceive a nian's ex- 
tion ; that ſeeming withdrawing a man's ſelf out of the 

World, while heis in it, and a poetick fancy of ſome Earth| 
Elyſmm to be found here, will never create that ſatura quies, pl 
much talked of; it may prove a vale of reſt unto the Body, 
but not unto the Soul, nor a Happineſs to either. The Ima- 
ination cannot be at reſt one moment, and whatſoever ir 
=— in, to the AﬀeCtions, if it appear not uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary, it will prove- bur unſavory to them, and beſo rendred 
now and then by it ſelf ; and raiſes them trouble about trivial 
matrets, as quick and ſoon, asabour weighty. The proper, 
chief, and peculiar pleaſure or delight of the Soul, from any 
eauſe that ever I could find, or gueſs; isthe reverberation 

of ſome good works, or a light or joy ariſing or ſpringin 
from thence, which in a retirednels * om the World, il 
miſs of many objects to a&t upon, from which this Happi- 
neſs might redound. I know there was a great Emperor and 
2 wiſe, who after he had taſted what Fruits buſy greatneſs 
(bur perhaps nor good works) could afford, voluntarily ſur- 
rendred up his Scepter ; and could nor be prevailed with, 
upon the greateſt invitation, and moſt urgent Reaſon, to 
accept it again ; bur feelingly ſaid, tis likely, He took more 
erue Jelight in the growth of the Lettice ini his Gatdens, 
than the increaſe of his Dominions. And doubtleſs there 
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are many more would give up their Verdi& for thar ſtare of 
life as moſt of all cending towards Happineſs, which God . 


Yy appointed 
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(5) ver. 10» 


(Plal.gg.18. 


(4): Cor 8.1- 
(ec) Fcclel.z. 
13,18. 


{f)Prov.2.10- 


Of acquired knowlegde, 


appointed Adam in the ſtate of his Innocency : But I,who have 
ad ſome taſte of iealogs of it, and perhaps better under- 
ſtand, it, than ſorne who. admire it will not recommend it, as 
a Racion wholly exempt from Sear Even fince our firſt 
Treſpaſs, we axe ſybject robe afraid, if we hear bur a voice 
the Garden; and the very withering of any gourd we have 
there, is enough to raiſe our anger, eſpecially if before, like 
Jongh,we rejoyced, or were (a) exceeding glad, at the growing of 
it, though we (b) made it nat to grow. 

I do not think bur there are, and have been many, of late 
days, as well as in Davids tine, boch publick and private men, 
who (c while they lived, counted themſelves happy men ; nay ſome 
who have lived all thei days in the Sun-ſhine of the World, 
and fer art laſt roo, in brightneſs, and, though their pomp has 
not follow ed them , yer have elcaped that Propher's prediction, 
of never ſeeing light, and are now art reſt, and happy ; bur 
theſe are but rare Largefſes of Gods bounty, and goodneſs. 
Such a condition there night be, and they might be contented 
init; but yet | could. not be ſo happy as to crols Solon's 
obſervation 'of Ante abitum, nemo,  japrenas; funers, ec. ſince 
they could never bg ſecured from danger of miſery or 
the thaughts of it. And: therefore in our ſearch after ſome 

oper way and means ta reduce the Soul to a quiet 

e, which effefted, is ſome degree of Happineſs, we 
muſt reje& what are called the goods of the Body and 
Fortune, and have recqurie iro what will enlighten or 
improve that which. is eternal in us, and is truly our 
ſelves. 

Amongſt which what we call Learning may deſervedly be 
ranked. Bur yet | think the multiplicity even of thar,which 
is rather the treaſure than the goods of the mind, doth more 
diſtratthan inſtruct us, more burden than eaſe and ſatisfy the 
mind. Of this I rake St. Paul ro ſpeak when he ſaith, knowledoe 
(d) pufſeth up; and that Solomon meant no other, when he 
tells us, He that increaſeth knawledge (e) increaſes ſorrow , as ap- 
pears by his foregoing confeſſion, that he had given his heart to 
ſeek, and ſearch out by Wiſdom, concerning all things that are done 
under Heaven, which he found a fore travel. Surely it is ac- 
quired and adventitious knowledge, not the power to know 
and diſcern fo far as may. concern our future (afery, that mo- 
leſts us, for of that Solomon ſaith, (f) It i pleaſant to the Soul. 


The 


T he way to diſcover Truth, 


The bringing in of Foreign Plants, and ſetting them in a 
man's own Soil, provided he have a judgment to diſtinguiſh 

ood from evil, may be good, and in ſome meaſure plea- 
ny but to have his own Soil improved, to ſuch a degree, 
as to raiſe, or produce as wholeſom, and as ſavory, and ſuch 
as may nouriſh, and heal, as well as delight him, or others 
( which every man may do in ſome meaſure by digging at 
home) is better, and will prove more cordial to him. He 
who takes inroo much of this Foreign kind of Lading, will 
find it ( though light, yer) cumberſom, and troubleſome : 
and neither pleaſe his Pilot, nor his Paſſengers, his Intelle& 
or his Aﬀections. I cannot but think, that many, originally 
excellent, brave Souls, like clear Springs, might of them- 
ſelves and from themſelves, have afforded pure and curious 
Waters, which, by receiving in ſo many inlets, and imagj- 
ning thereby uy a rapid ſtream to carry all before them, 
have become not only ulcleſs, bur troubled and muddy, and 
withal not ſeldom loſt as well their original name, as their 
Virrue, Repute and Eſtimation. Truth is a bleſſed thing, and 
happy is he (I will affirm) char finds her, bur there are few of 
our (id learned men,l fear, whom we need envy that 
Happinels. Certainly chere are many deeply read as we ſay,and 
we may give them the appellation of great Scholarsroo, who 
have loſt herin a crowd; that ſought roo much abroad, when 
perhaps with leſs labour, and God's bleſſing, thev might have 
found her at home, naked as ſhe is, and fo, naked, have 
better preſented her to the ignorant and mean, and ſuch as 
are not capable to receive her with any large Retinue, or At- 
rendants. However am ſomewhat confident, ſhe is not to 
be delivered ſhackled and in Fetters ; nor to be eſtabliſhed, or 
ſer up by an E-yo : and that Logick is ſo far from being any 
good Centinel, or Guard for Science, that it is (as ſome before 
me have held ) fitter to eſtabliſh an Error, than to diſcover 
or open a way to Truth. That I ſeem to declaim againſt 
Learning, as a lerr, rather than a furtherance to Happineſs , 
I know I ſhall obtain your pardon, becauſe | believe you 
Wiſe, and Charicable, as well as Learned ; and for any 0- 
ther, who may chance to ſee this, I may hope the like 
from him; For if he be ſo happy by that kind of Know- 
ledge barely, he will pity my Ignorance, and want of Learn- 
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(s) wid. 7 


25,26, 


(b) Prov.3-17- 


(c) Prov. 8.12, 


The difference 'twixt Wiſdom. 


[ dothink, the advancement of Reaſon, may be without 
the advancement of Learning, and that if any man could 
frame rogether materials for fach a Work, it would prove 
the more Happy, though it were not the more Leamed 
Book. Now it we admitor allow of any thing good here, 
and withal deſirable in any meaſure, beyond whar is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to ſupport us in our Travail, towards ſome 
furure, conſtant, permanent, ſerled Bliſs, and Happineſs 
( for certainly we can never lay hold on, and enjoy ſuch 
here ) ic muſt be ſome inherent gift, which may adorn and 
beautify the Soul it ſelf ; and fuck, as well uſed, may give 
us not only a little light towards our Journeys ; bur 
afford us fome a and comfort alſo by firs. A gift 
whereby the Soul may ſolace her ſelf, and x Pwr a Priſo- 
ner, yet become a Priſoner ar large, as we ſay, and obtain 
a little fairer proſpe&t, than barely out of the gates of 
her Priſon, the organs of Senſe. And that is in ſome meaſure, 
aclear and right underſtanding of things here, while ſhe is 
here, or in a word Wiſdom. | 

Wiſdom is a general word, and ſo we would haveirt here 
accepted. For properly and fſtritly taken I think it to be 
(however we hold the Book that fo defines it for A ) 
(a) The breath of the power of God, and a pure influence, flowing 
from the Glory of the Almighty , A brightneſs of the everlaſting 
light, and the unſpotted mirrour of the power of God, and the Image 
of his Goodneſs. That more immediate ( and no way habitual 
or inherent ) light of the Holy Spirit, which leadeth by the 
paths of Virtue, untoeverlaſting Bliſs and Happineſs, where- 
of the fear of the Lord is the beginning, or  omates 
is in truth no other, than what St. James calls, pure religion 
and undefiled. Which being a thing, not to be diſcovered by 
man in man, but to be "udped of, at ſuch time, as Solon would 
have Happineſs (and that certainly muſt be after death)is a firter 
ſubje& for Divines , under the title of Grace, in the moſt ac- 
ceptable Senſe, than for me. 

This indeed is athing to be deſired, above all things, 
and without limitation, fince (þ) her ways ( wherein ſhe 
leads us) are ways of pleaſure, and all her paths, peace. Bur 
ſince he who has told us ſo much, has this ſaying withal, (c) 1 
wiſdom, dwell with prudence ; T have thought good here to ſpeak 
alittle of good moral Wiſdom ( whereof Solomon has lefe us 
ſome Precepts) under the name or title of Prudence, how _ 

- an 


Prudence and Subtilty. 


and ſafe a guide it may be for us, and how far it may receive 
admitrance, to cohabit with that ſpecial divine gift, Wiſdom. 
And allo, to ſay ſomewhat, of a different kind of worldly 
Wiſdom, and which ſeldom cohabits with her, under the name 
of Subtilty: Becauſe it is a word attributed to that old Ser- 
pent, upon his firſt deceic to man ; and words, the index 
of things, if not ſomeways regulated, are apt to confound 
our Intellect. | 

The thing I am now about to ſpeak of, is indeed no other 
than whart I have already nd. yy Reaſon ; we may call ir 
here Reaſon clarified, that inherent gift in man, which, when ic 
is fomewhart clear, and guides and leads us, without tranſgref- 
fion of any rule either of Juſtice, or Charity, but follows 
Truth, ſo far as it is able to diſcern her, and is not dazled by 
any Miſts or Fogs, ariſing from ſome erring, and extrava- 
gant Aﬀection ; I call Prudence, or right —_w 4 Bur when 
it beholds things, as quick, and nimbly, and at as great a 
diſtance as may be; If it in any wile tranſgreſs the rules be- 
fore mentioned, or become ſ{waied, bended, or inclined, as 
aforeſaid, Ican give it no other name, than Subtilty, till al- 
lowing it the attribute of Reaſon, though not right Reaſon; 
or elſe we muſt rank a great part of Mankind, under the meer 
claſſis of brute Beaſts, and rake from them the title and dig- 
nity of rational. 

That this defirable good , Prudence, or a clear, or right 
Reaſon, may be inherent, and injoyed in great meaſure by 
man, and yet avail him nothing towards everlaſting Ha 
pinels, nor » prove wiſe unto Salvation, is a thing, I will nor, 
or cannot deny. All that I am abour to alledge, is, the one is 
no lert,or impediment, bur rather a furtherance, for the coming, 
of the other. 

The cohabitation of Wiſdom with prudence, in the ſame 

rſon, or whenever they are the indowment of one and the 

ame Soul, is a moſt bleſſed, and admirable gift ; and why 
there ſhould be ſometimes, ſeemingly maintained, a kind of 
neceſſity of their ſeparation ; and thar the leſſer, muſt wholly 
give place, and ceale to be, for the introduction of the greater 
(though ir is very likely , this thing I call Prudence, has 
often by a kind of degeneracy into what I call Subrilry, 
forced Wiſdom's abſence) I truſt, and believe there is no firm 
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(a) 1 Corinth. 
1. 16, 
(5)Pro.21.30- 


(a) Rom.16. 


27. 
(5)1 Tim, 1- 
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What Wiſdom inherent in man- 


We ſhould nor be ſo our of love with the word Magus, as 
to condemn all, under that notion, and hold all Philoſoph 
to be vain, and ſo conclude not any wiſe are called, bag 
St. Paul has ſaid (a) Not many &c. or becauſe Solomon has 
truly rold us, (b) there is no Wiſdom, neither underſtanding, nor 
counſel againſt the Lord, to argue there is nonefor him ; is more 
than I think, we have commiſſion to do. Ir is an undeniable 
truth, that the wiſdom of this World, is fooliſhneſs with God, and 
that Wiſdom, in the abſtract, is God's peculiar, and to be al- 
lowed him, with an excluſive particle, as St. Paul! has done it, 
(a) To the only wiſe God, or (b) To God only wiſe, «7c. And he, 
who 1s not at all times ready to deny himſelf, and wave any 
ſelf-ſufficiency in that point , never merited the ticle of Pru- 
dent. Yer without any neceſſary ſelf-denial, it may not be 
improper, or imprudent, toallow an inherent kind of Wiſ- 
dom in man, as God's gifr, if it be owned with the ſame 


qualification, as our Saviour approves or allows in caſe of 


Riches, that there be pur no truſt therein. *Tis a good cau- 
tion, and commendable, ro put men in mind of nor truſting 
to either ; but abſolutely ro condemn the Owners thereof, if 
any ſuch, isnot ſo. Perhaps it were to be wiſhed, that ſome 
men, who, to lay a good foundation for grace in their Au- 
ditory, as they ſeem to pretend, do utterly decry all other 


_ excellent gifrs of the Soul, under the name of World| 


Wiſdom, and would have it rooted out, as obſtructive to 
Spiritual gifts,as they peculiarly term them, were ſuch indeed 
themſclves,as they defire their Auditors ſhould be; that is plain, 
ſimple, well meaning men. Bur fince the number of weak 
and fooliſh men, does always far exceed that of the diſcerning 
and Prudent ; and fince weak and ignorant men, are ſooneſt 
won by a ſmoothing kind of Flattery, that theirs is the King- 
dom of Heaven, and to.them alone belong the Promiſes ; 
We have cauſe, I fear, to ſuſpect that ſome, * are very folli- 
citous, and over-earneſt Preachers of this Do&rine to others, 
are not free from ſubrilty, orpolicy therein ( though of Pru- 
dence they are; and ſuch as fay may cohabit, and well agree 


with Wiſdom in the ſame Soul) and rake up, and make ule of 
thoſe very Sayings, which were chiefly meant and intended 

by St. Paul, againſt chemiel ves. 
| do not alledge-it as an obſervation, worthy any regard, 
neither do I know, whether ithas been made before ; -But we 
fhnd not St. Paul any where, lo ſtrongly declaiming againſt 
Worldly 


T be Sin of.. making Religion ſarve an intereſt. 
Worldly Wiſdom, twice tagether citing:;the Prophet Eſaias 


Where .ts the Wiſe ? where # the Scribe, &c. as in thoſe two or 


three firſt Chapters to the Corinthians, and that immediately 
after his complaint of their diviſions, and telling them; how: 
ſome ſaid they were of Paul, ſome of Apollos, ſome of Cephas. As if 
he ſhould ſeem to allow a kindof policy or Worldly Wiſdom, 
in thoſe fa&tious ſ1dings and parties, and admit, how adyan- 
rageous it might prove to the leaders thezeot; yer God, and 
Truth, being till the Gme, There was no need to fight, or 
conteſt for ir, under the peculiar Colours,or pretended Ban- 
ners, either of himſelf, or 4pollas or Cephas. But that, ſuch 
their doings, were Folly and Madneſs in the ſight of God, 
and not in reality Wiſdom, as perhaps they eſteemed it. He 
tells chem (inumediagely before his declaration, of the Wiſdom 
of the World being fooliſhneſs with God, uſing there; the 
word (a) Craftineſs): of their manner of building on his Foun- 
dation; Bidding them take heed, how they built thereon : 
Indeed he does not abſolutely condemn ſuch Builders, neicher 
do I, but this may be faid from his words to ſuch men ( for I 
know not how. to build upon his words,Caftles in the Air, or 
Purgatories, as ſome have done) that _ had need 
through a Purgatory of Repentance in this life, for building 
Wood or Hay. or Stubble ( inſtead of Gold and:Silver,&c.) up- 
on his Foundation. 


| have Charity enough to think or hope, art leaſt, that this 
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(*) r Cor. 5; 
19» 


kind of Subriley, of faſhioning Gods word, ſo, toa mans own 


Model, as that he may thereby beſt raiſe his own fortune, and 
advancement thereon ( ſince it never yet obtained a Patron, 
and is utterly diſclaimed and diſowned by all men) is very 
rare. Burt - one, and the other, of theſe men, the Pru- 
dent, and the Subtile, as I diſtinguiſh them, which is but from 
their Reaſon looking different ways, have left us ſome of 
their ſeveral Precepts, and Maxim, to walk by, if we pleaſe: 
| am not much acquainted with ſuch Writings, neicher have 
I read, or ſtudied them; from that Reaſon 1 enjoy, I have 
ever thought, a man may become better inabled, to walk by 
his own guide, than another mans, and that if any one ſhould 
collect all the ſage Sayings, which ever the World afforded, 
and had them ready ad unguem, as we ſay ; he would never 
prove the more ſubtle, or prudent perſon for them. They 
mightbe like Jewels ina Swines ſnout, perhaps ftay him a lit- 
tle now and then from extravagantly wrooting in the _ 
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(«)Pro. 1.17, 


'® Diſſinulation detefted. 


but never further him towards the acquiring Food, or what 
his Aﬀections would prey upon; nor afford him luſtre to 
walk by, with any ſuch decorum or comelineſs, as if r 
were his own proper ornaments, or extracted fromi him- 
ſelf. 

The chief and principal Corner-ſtone, for the ſubrle mans 
Building, is, we know ( though we defire not to know all ) 
deep Diſſimulation, poliſhed with Lyes; And though he may 
have other fine wrought Materials, and a pretty kind of var- 
niſh't Mortar, to cement his Fabrick ; Yer, what great and 
laſting Building, or at leaſt pleaſant Structure, any man can 
raiſe on ſuch Foundation ; I leave to atry ſober perſon to 


e. 

Jaded this very thing, Diſſimulation , has ingroſſed the 
name of Wiſdom to it felf, and no man is allowed the title of 
the one, till he firſt obtain a perfe&t habic in the other. It has 
been too much- eſteemed, a Court-like and Princely Virtue,or 

ity; and ſome, no mean ones, have profeſſed to deſire, 
their | n _ Succeſſor a |. _—_ _ _ _ 

ro live,and govern prolperouſly and happily. It ſuch men 
Ja but conſider that they often find, by Ex ience the 
Miſtreſs of Fools, that there is a great number of men, which 
make as little uſe of their very outward Senſe to find them our, 
as their Reaſon, they wa never eſteem this Art, for any 
point of Policy in themſelves ; For ( to take up Solomon's 
ſaying in this caſe, Swely (a) m vam the Net is ſpread in the 
Eyes of every thing that hath wings; and ic muſt be a very dull 
Eye, that at ſome time, or other, or upon ſome occaſion, or 
> ch is.not able to peep through this falſe net-work vail : 
which when once men do, ſuch catch little by it,and,if accord- 
ing to a common Engliſh Proverb, they gain any thing in the 
Hundred, they loſe more in the Shire. Men do nor naturally 
love masked Faces; and what true Friendſhip, or perte&t Love 
can any man expect in return from others, who puts off coun- 
_ Wares to _— ? = who -= make it his = = 
profeſſion, purpoſely ro disfigure the very Image of Trut 
(that is hanGiT che lags of God) m needs be ſenſible 


ſometimes, that he mocks himſelf, with his fellow Creatures ; 
and cannot be ignorant, that his Creator cannot be mocked. 
I dare appeal ro any ſuch man, whether he has not ſome- 
times deceived himſelf ro ſcorn, if nor to deriſion ; and fo 
over-acted, that he has ſenſibly found, that his longing At- 

fections, 


T 


Diſumulation attended with difficultiet: 
feftions, had been better = if his brains had beeri 


more quiet, and at reſt, and that he had obtained better rra- 
ding, and quicker returns for them, if he had not hung out ſo 
many, and various ſigns for them. 

There are many men, who never attained what they &a- 

erly deſired, or earneſtly purſued, for this very Reaſon ; that 
- utterly diſowning their main intent, have greatly puz- 
led, and ar length cauſed their Friends, and followers, to de- 
ſerr them, rather than always walk along with them in the 
dark, or in a miſt. | 

A man may be allowed ſometimes, (a) dark Sayings, but 
not falſe lights ; and we may admit, (6) counſel in the heart of 
a man to be like deep Waters, but not muddy, or difcoloured 
Waters; Such, do moſt commonly deceive the Authors. It is 
not ſeldom, that theſe kind of men meeting together, become 
like rwo men in the dark, and ſtumble together, bur neither, 
as Solomon ſays well (c) knows at what he ſtumbles. When a Cretian 
meets with as perfe&t a Cretian as himſelf, he is forthwith then 
(if not at ſome other times) in a perfe& maze, and muſt needs 
confeſs himſelf a Fool, becauſe he is juſtled in his old paths, 
and knows not readily which way to walk, nor ſo much as to 
turn himſelf. | | 

We needed not, indeed, have ranked theſe kind of men, 
under the notion, or title of Wiſdom ; unleſs to diftinguiſh 
them from thoſe, we term Innocents, from whom 
differ in a large degree, wholly deſerting the attendant of 
that attribute, Innocence, if we believe David, who ſays, it will 
bring a man peace at the laſt, Whatever ſuch man eſteem 
himſelf, or however he may be eſteemed of by ſome (and 
it is an evil fare, that ſometimes the Fool ſhould be applauded 
for Wiſe, and a wiſe man derided for being circumvented, or 
overreached, as men term it ) there is no Wiſe man, but will 
conclude with Solomon, that (d) He that hideth hatred with lying 
lips, and he that uttereth a ſlander is a fool. Nay I will be bold 
ro go further, and ſay, that hewho uſes to gratify a far more 
noble AﬀeCtion, than hatred can be eſteemed, with a lye ; 
and with any ſeeming approbation, or allowance of his Rea- 
ſon, is no better than a Fool ; and ſuch is every one, who 
profeſſes, and allows of diflimulation, as an Arr. . 

Surely, whenever any man draws a falſe vail over himſelf, 
to hide himſelf from others, the Devil throws another over 
him, to hide him from himſelf; Or elſe his Reaſon _ 
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ſhew him his folly, together with his falſhood. That Reaſon | 
is very weak in man, which ſhews not to the whole Soul, ar | 
ſome time or other, falſhood to be a crime. If it do not, that 

man is a very Fool, in the eſtimiation of all men ; and I may 

tell him according to my definition, he has no conſcience, 

that is, no conſultations, whiſpers, or debates, amongſt the fa- 
culcies of his Soul ; which thing, he will take as a greater 
ignominy, than the other title. If ir do, and it is heard 

( which is the thing I call conſcience ) and yet a man acts 
againſt ir, in a conſtant courſe of motion, his Reaſon is 
weak, and he can never be allowed for wiſe. For whea his 
Reaſon becomes ſubſervient to Aﬀections only latent and | 
not up in Arms on the ſuddain ; It is rather deceived into a | 
compliance, than maſtered, or overcome by force. I ſay nor, | 
bur that the moſt Prudent, nay the moſt Wiſe here on Earth, 

may at ſometimes both fooliſhly, and falſly roo ; bur then, 

ic muſt be from an Acute diſeaſe, which quickly terminartes, 

not a Chronick and laſting one in the Soul, not ſach as ſteals 

upon a man, and yer he thinks he is in health ; not a content- 
wth of Reaſon, bur rather a conſtrained bondage of 

her for a time. I have alledged and owned the potency, and 
predominancy of the AﬀeCtions in the Soul; But I think in 
the caſe of a profeſſed Hypocrite, Reaſon may as properly | 
be ſaid ro miſguide the Paſſions, as the Paſſions to miſlead | 
Reaſon ; and then, that man can never be indowed with Pru- | 
dence, or right Reaſon, it at ſome time or other, it will not 

| take place, and be maſter. 

We have little Reaſon to look for Happineſs, or expect to 


fnd it, in that place, where Wiſdom and Prudence are dil- 
charged from the Watch ; Or ſo much as to think, there is 
any inward order, or regularity in that Soul, where the door 

' or entrance into it ( the Tongue ) is hung falſe, of intent and 

| purpoſe. If any doexpect to build a Temple for Peace, with 
the materials before mentioned, he muſt inquire our an able 
Surveyor,and a more exact Contriver,than I am like to prove.l 
know it will provea vain thing,to demand of any ſuch kind of 
perſon, what quiet,cale,or peace of mind, he uſually finds with- 
in himſelf; fiance that difimulation being his chief profeſſion,he 
will diſſemble his injoyments, as well as his aims,and palliate 
his Wounds and Scars,as well as his Weapons. Bur if we could 
appeal to his Conſcience ( of which there is ſome queſtion © 
whether he have any) it would tell him, as well as ]/aiah mn 

ro 


Suſpicion attended with fear. 

told us all, there is no (a) peace obtained upon any indirect 
courſe. However every man by appealing to his own Rea- 
ſon, may receive information, that he who always paints, 
and colours his own Actions with a falſe Gloſs, or Varniſh, 
mult neceſſarily have ſome fear,and a jealouſy or ſuſpicion 
within himſelf; that in all addreſſes, honeſt intents, and in- 
nocent well meaning aCtions from others, there lies ſecretl 
hid, ſome poylon covered over with that (b) precious balm, 
he himſelf makes ſuch daily uſe of : And what pleaſant, 
quiet, peaceable Inmates, jealouſy and ſuſpicion are, I leave 
ro the judgment of all, who have at any time entertained 
them. 

We will allow a number of mento have a nimble laviſh 
Reaſon, whom yet we will not allow to be endowed with 
right Reaſon, or Prudence. Wheneyer Reaſon yieldsto make 
a breach upon the rules of Juſtice, or Charity, ſhe is nor 
right, and ſtreight ; but bent and inclined = evil or ill- 
{er Aﬀection. If ſhe donot ſtrike at the Aﬀe&tions for maſte- 
ry, ihe isa flave; If ſhe do, there is no peace for the preſent, 
nor till their ſubjetion; And hereabout will I conjecture, 
much of our Peace, and Happineſs, and diſorder, and unhap- 
pineſs in this World, depends. 

[ have ſometimes thought, that if Reaſon in man, meriting 
the title of Prudent,might rowards any preſent ſafery,and quier 
kind of the Souls injoyment of her Lie in this life, cankel 
any rule of Charity, naturally engraven in the Soul, or deli- 
vered to her by Divine Law; It were in this only caſe of 
not believing all things ; for ſince we hourly behold, the treache- 
ry and falſhood of the World in general, and find withall, 
how all ages have derided this credulity, and long ſince given 
to a good man, in this charitable ſenſe, the name of a (c) freſh 
water Souldier, or Novice; Since we almoſt daily ſee, an 
read examples of particular men, who by their roo great cre- 
dulity in this kind, have drawn miſery and ſorrow, and im- 
minent danger and deſtruction upon themſelves ; Why ſhould 
not Reaſon, that is right Reaſon, now and then, nay often, 
call for, and place, that no beautiful nor pleaſant thing, S/pi- 
cion, as a Centinel in the Soul ? 

[ do believe, there is a righteous and good God in Heaven, 
continually beholding all human ations, and a rewarder and 
puniſher thereof, according to demerit ; and ſince I do believe 


ſo much, I may conjecture, that he would not frame human 
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a) Vullum nu 


men abiſt, þ fit 
prodentis —— 


b) Monſtvo, 
OY, ioſe tibi 
poſs dave —— 


Prudence at beſt is 


Nature, capable of any bodily affliction, or ſuffering, but 
what by his gift of patience, and conrentedneſs, might be born 
with ſome kind x 2 pleaſure or delight. The Mind, or Soul 
diſtin&, and of it felt, is not vulnerable in any part, bur 
where it yields of it ſelf; and I am ſure, pleaſure which is the 
health of the Soul, will ſooner ariſe in being deceived from a 


good and innocent intent,and meaning, than in deceiving from - 


a bad,and evil one, andtherein the deceived has the ad vantage; 
and therefore I do not,nor dare not recommend that thought, 
to any one. 

Wiſe, or Prudent, we would all be, whether we know 
when weare ſo, or not. Itis a very pleaſant proſpect, ſome 
have ſaid, fitting onthe fide of an hill, ro behold the Errors in 
the vale below ; but then a man had need be very well ſeated, 
and fixed, leſt that through ſome miſt ariſing trom thence, 
or ſome giddineſs, or inadvertency in himſelf ; he rowl down 
into the = or the like Errors, he beholds. If I could eſpy 
out, or find a ground for this kind of ſedency ; that it ever 
were or could be poſſibly obtained, and held, while we re- 
main here on Earth; I would preſently grant, that man 
might be happy here, whatever became of him hereafter ; and 
thara wile man (in no other notion than the Heathen took 
him ) were certainly an happy man. 

In caſe of Prudence, as | define it, I will agree with him who 
ſays, that while ſhe is (a) preſent, a Deity is ſeldom abſent, ar 
leaſt, there is a Deity ready at hand, to aſſiſt and help ; bur 
I do not agree with him, that ihe (I mean Prudence) was ever 
yet within the power of any Mortal, or at his beck or call, or 
that Iam able to (b) ſhew her to any man,in ſuch manner,as thar 
he may lay hold on her,and detain her. He (with others) who 
ſeems to undertake ſo much, has done no more, than whar So- 
lomon had done before him, endeavoured to ſheiy us the vanity 
of all things; which indeed, is a proſpect from Prudence, and 
which, moſt ſober men ſee by firs; and yer often court thoſe 
things, they beheld as deceitful, and which uſually carry repen- 
tance and ſorrow, as their attendants ; So as, to ſee vanity, do's 
not amount to a clear ſight of all things conducingtoHappineſs. 

Prudence is a flitting companion of human Nature, if ſhe 
riſe with us, ſhe may _ not to lye down with us ; and if ſhe 


lye down with us, ſhe may hap nor to riſe with us. If the 

Spaniard had his wiſh, and the World ſhould be able to riſe 

wye one morning, it is to be doubted, or feared, above wor 
0 
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very week and uncertain. 


of it would go to bed fooliſh. So much is a man aptto differ 


from himſelf, and that from cauſes ſometimes appearing; and 
ſometimes not. A great and wiſe Stateſman was wont to fay 
( from ſome experience 'tis like) that that was ſeldom, or ne- 
ver good, and ſound Counſel, which was given ſoon after 
dinner ; and ſurely there may be found, many other, and 
far greater obſtructions ro Prudence, than fumes arifing from 
a full tomach. The Soul is ſubje& to many imperfetions, 
as long, as ris ſubjected to work in a Body, and to become 
tired, as well as ſtifled or blinded. If Alexander could always be- 
hold ſleep,as the earneſt of death ; a man of a meaner capacity, 
- may ſee it and term it the emblem of folly ; and find,that his 
Intelle&, that is the better part of his Intelle& (for 1 do nor 
mein his Imagination but his Reaſon) is not able ſometime 
to watch for his will, one hour, nay one moment. | 
We may ſometimes find Reaſon, or Prudence in the Soul 
( thatis Reaſon in her beſt native dreſs ) and behold her as 
an handmaid to Happineſs, and quiet, and ſhe may often 
prove nole(s, and ſo weclaim and challenge her to be under 
our juri{diftion, when ever we find her ; bur yer ſtill, ſhe is 
often out of the way when we want her, and would have 
her, nay, when we have moſt need of her. We may think 
to borrow her, or lend her, and indeavour to ſhew her to 
another ; bur if we do, we muſt lend the party our eyestoo, 
at the ſame inſtant and ſeaſon ; for he who is Prudent him- 
ſelf, if at any time he will take upon him to make another 
ſo, had need be as well able to infuſe his own, or ſome 
diſcerning Spirit into him, as afford him his rules and docu- 
ments to walk by. We are too ignorant, and blind, I fear, 
in finding out, or diſcerning the manner of conveyance of 
very human Prudence, as we call jt; whence it is, and by 
what ways and methods 'tis attained. Preſcriptions or dire- 
Etions for Prudence in the Soul, are good, and yer may be 
compared to our Phyſicians methodus medendi, towards recovery 
or health of the Body ; the method may be orderly obſer- 
ved, and a man never the better, it may be ſomewhat worſe. 
The beſt and moſt prudential ſaying, is no otherwiſe to be 
looked upon, than a Recipe, which works on ſeveral Subjets 
ſeveral Effe&s, and ſeyeral Effects on the ſame Subject,ar ſe- 
yeral Times and Seaſons. We may grant Solomon to be as 
great a Doctor as any, in that caſe : but none of his 
are ſo far approved,as to be Univerſally infallible,and withouc 
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Proverbial Sayings not univerſally true. 


exception. It is generally true indeed, which he ſays ( as for 
inſtance in this) (a) A ſoft anſwer turneth away wrath ; but we 
meet ſomerimes, or at particular ſeaſons, with rempers and 
conſtiturions, where a rough, bluſtring, or bold anſwer ſhall 
ſooneſt work that effet. Though he generally tells us, 
there is atime for all things, he could never prefix that time, 
ro particular occaſions, or particulars to time ; that muſt 
be left ro every mans Prudence, or rather ro God. That 
may be Prudence to day, which will not prove ſo to morrow. 
For though we are able ſometimes to judge rightly of 
anothers diſeaſe, we are apt to be deceived in the ſecret in- 
clination, or ſuddain alteration of tempers, with which 
we deal. And therefore he himſelf is forced to leave us 
at large, with ſome ſuch excellent general ſayings as theſe, 
(b) The preparations of the heart are in man, but the anſwer of 
the tongue ts of the Lord. (c) Commit thy works unto the Lord, and 
thy thoughts ſhall be direfted. (d) The heart of man purpoſeth his 
way, but the Lord direFeth his ſteps. (e) The lot is caſt ito the 
lap, but the whole diſpoſing thereof is of the Lord, (f) Mans goings 
are of the Lord, how can a man then underſtand his own way ? And, 
that power to a pleaſe a mans very Senſe at any time, even 
to eat and drink,was(g)from the hand of God. As if when all were 
ſaid, that could be ſaid, there were a provident wiſe diſpoſal 
of all things, beyond the reach of human capacity, to which 
he referred us. 

A quick diſcerning ſight of Reaſon ( often by the level of 
Juſtice and Charity though Gods gracious direction ) which 
ſome men have pretty ready at hand, and ina fort fixed in 
the Soul ; has many and great advantages here, and were to 
be wiſhed, if bur for this one attendant, which St. Paul 

lances at, that a man might ſuffer fools 2ladly ; That is, not 
Fee and vex himſelf, at the beholding the inherent folly and 
madneſs of ſome men in the World. He who is at an 
time indowed with this diſcerning gift of the Soul, ought 
ro own it with all thankfulneſs, bur yet, there is no appro- 
_ ( though attributing may be ſometimes allowable 
and tolerable) of divine gifts to human nature, leſt in 
laying, (þ) We will be wiſe, we find with Solomon, at the ſame 
inſtant, Jt is far from us, 

[tis ſufficientto render human Nature ſomewhat unhappy, 
and incapable of any ſerled tranquilliry of mind ; that this 
one foeming inherent gift, or Atrendant in the Soul, Reght 


Reaſon, 


No ſatisfaflion withent belief of a Providence; 


Rraſon, or Prudence, ſhewing her ſelf ſometimes as our Vaſ- 
ſal, does at other times become fo treacherous, as to deſert 
and forſake us, and leave us only light enough to have the 
wane of her cſpied. It is, and will be owned as ſome point 
of knowledge, ro obſerve the cloudineſs which ſometimes 
hangs over us: To diſcern our want of ſoclear a fight into 
very human affairs, as others are at the ſame time indowed 
withall, or we perhaps at other times; How often weaker 
eyes, in eſtimation , outvye us as we ſay, and that we are 
forced as it were, to borrow, or take our light, or have our 
Candle lighted from them, as I may ſay. Now if we do 
not at ſuch rime withall con{ider and behold our ſelves, ra- 
ther a ſubject of infuſed light, capable of receiving moreor 
leſs, according as it may further the good will and pleaſure, 
or ſecret purpoſe of ſome Almighty Power, than an inde- 
pendent light of our ſelves, or ſhining at any time by our own 
proper power, or ſtrength ; Every view or eſpial of ſuch de- 
fect, which is often incident to the wiſeſt man, muſt neceſſari- 
ly rorment, and vex us: And no man, how wile ſoever, is 
able to prevent theſe billows, ariſing from ſuch his often co- 
cations, nor able to ſhroud himſelf from this very kind of 
| ocony or be at reſt in his mind, without recourſe to ſome ſuch 
ſhelter as this, that there is ſome Eternal light, which lighteth 
every man which cometh into the World, according to his good will 
and pleaſure, and from whom every 200d and perfe&t gift deſcens 
deth, as from the father of lights. And therefore I am prone to 
think, thoſe Heathens ſo much in eſteem with us,cither ſecretly 
owned all their common abilities in this kind, as divine gifts, 
without aſſuming a ſelf-ſufficiency ; or yer thinking them- 
ſelves wiſe by Fare (for ſo it is likely they call'd Providence) 
did in a manner render up their Souls ro their Donor, or 
Author ( from whom how much further they might be en- 
lightned in the end, I know not) or elſe rather palliated a 
tranquilliry of mind, than really felt any. If they had an 
thing of Wiſdom, or foreſight, as we ſay, they muſt needs 
eſpy their own defects and weakneſs, and that view muſt 
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neceſſarily beget ſome diſeaſe in.the Soul, unleſs they were © 


able to behold or believe, a wiſe diſpoſal of all things, as 
well as an inevitable one. Forastoany thing under no bet- 
ter notion than Fate, Deſtiny, or Neceſſity, as well blind as in- 
exorable, it would afford a man rather ground for diſcontent, 
and ſooner prompt him to curſe his fate, than acquieſce — it. 

ut 


184 Fate and neceſuy. 


But if any man will admit they beheld an irreſiſtible, bue yer 
all-ſceing and wiſe power, under any of thoſe names, I will nor 
quarrel, or diſpute with him about words. 
\ Thus have my thoughts ſometime rambled in relation to 
Happineſs here, or a deſire of anything here, to make us ſo. 
* Never let us envy any man for his outward acceſſions ; They 
will do us no good if we- had them ; for,his inward indow- 
ments, we know not what they axe, or how eaſy and plea- 
ſanc in his Soul, or how they would fit us if we inj 
them, or the like. Let him who is able only to ſatiate the Soul, 
moderate our deſires here, and make us wiſe, onely, unto 
Salvation ; and then are we happy (even here ) whether we 
know it, or no. 


EPISHT 


Every thing direfls to God. 


EPIST. IX. 


Where the Author maintains Divine Wiſdom and Providence, ruling 
in, and over the Soul of man, more eſpecially, and more appas 
rently ( if conſidered ) than any work of the Creation : And that 
the A Ax in the heart of man ſeem that part of the Soul, 
whereon God more eſpecially exerciſes his prerogative, moulding 
and changing them on the ſuddain, to his ſecret purpoſes, beyond, and 
even contrary to any foreſight, conjefure, or Imagmation of the very 
Soul it ſelf. 


Here are already extant, no doubt, the footſteps or Mo- 
numents of many more excellent Souls than mine, 
which have indeavoured by their Writings, unknown to me, 
to render conſpicuous to the World, or to a ſucceſſion of Souls 
after them, a conſtant and continued operation of one only E- 
ternal intelleCtual wiſe mind,in every the moſt vulgar nay Or- 
dinary motion, of the moſt cortmon viſible work in the 
Creation. And ſurely he who has but the ordinary difcern- 
ing Spirit of a man, is either ſtrangely faſcinated, or elſe 
had need go out of this World, and be tranſplanted into 
ſome other, before he can become capable to deny in his 
heart the belief of ſuch a thing, it is ſo obvious to ſenſe in 
each particular. Nature, as we call it, has no ſuch certain 
impreſs upon its habirude or motion, as that we can in any caſe 
rely thereon ; for when ſhe ſeems to intend one thing, Provi- 
dence draws forth another, not contrary to Nature. And upon 
the molt diligent ſearch thercinto, we cannot arrive to any ſa- 
tisfa&tion, or come to an end of our enquiries, bur after all 
we doubt, and wonder and arc nonplus'd ; Cauſe direct us 
to Cauſe, and all to one thar is the firſt and Supreme ; inſo- 
much as every Herb, according to the old ſaying, is ſufficient 
ro demonſtrate a God, and give ſome higher title to the 
cauſe of all being and motion, than Nature. 

The Soul of man, and its ſtrange excellent faculties, has 
not ſeldom happened to be as you may perceive, the won- 
derful ſubject of my thoughts ; and therefore I would nor 
ſeem here to deſcend any lower than that, to find out, or 
maintain a providence ; nor indeayour to extract that out 
of a Flie, which is more viſible, and may far ſooner be 

A aa perceived 
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T he Soul of man not wholly free. 


perceived in man himſelf, if he could or would but look: into 
himſelf. 

That the Soul of man ( or Spirit and life in man as ſome 
would) is that work, or extra in Narture,in reſpect to which, 
all ſublunary things ſeern: at firſt to have been created, and 

et continue ſubſervient, will not be denied by any, I be- 
ſieve. And therefore in all likelyhood, that, if any, may be 
eſteemed a free Agent according to Nature, and out of the 
Dominion, or Government, of any ſuperior diſtin power 
from Nature, and ſo work as es Foo agar orderly as any 
other, according to the common —_ of Nature. Butif 
any the leaſt inſpeftion be made into ir, ir will quickly be 
found, and obſerved to be more various and ſtrange (I might 
lay exorbitant) in its motion, than any other —_— in Nature, 
and more ſtrangely ſtopped, and turned in its courſe, fo as 
its mutation cannot be, rationally imputed to the dominion 
of any thing, under the bare names of Nature, Fate, Chance, 
or the like, nor any other thing than ſome Eternal IntelleQual 
mind. For if it be prone by Nature to commit all thoſe 
acts we term or call evil, beyond that of any other Creature, 
as it too often happens by experience : If it at any time work 
that which is good, above and beyond that of other Creatures 
too ; which is as viſtble; then neceſſarily, there is ſome power 
viſibly exerted over the Soul of man, beyond that of Nature. 
Which thing I ſomewhat wonder,how it eſcapes the dailyobſer- 
vation, or notice of the moſt ordinary Intellectual mind. 

Surely the Soul only paſſes with it ſelf for a free Agent, while 
it is buſy and intent an looking outwards; and not while ic 
looks inward, by reflex upon its paſt and preſent motions. 
For whatever we think we' ſee, or know at other times, we 
then ſuſpect ar leaſt, whether, clearly and truly we ſee, or 
know ar all ; or how, or to what end and purpoſe we a&, 
or move; and are inforced ſecretly ro own our ſelves fooliſh, 
and miſerable, until ſome unhappy gale of Pride, fill cr ex- 
tend the Sails of our Imagination again. For certainly no 
man ever looked foberly and narrowly into himſelf, bur 
found himſelf,that is the beſt part of himſelf,nort only a priſon- 
er,and underreſtraint,bur an abſolute Subje&,and Vaſlal ro ſome 
Superior Power ; and ſo under a neceſlary,and legal conſtraint. 
- It we behold the folly and madneſs incident ro man, and 
ſeeming inherent in our Nature, we may well admire, how 
we happen to live in ſo much order and peace, as we do. If 


we 
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we look upon that Viceroy in us, Reaſon,to be of any abſolute 
reſtrictive power in us, and our own by Nature, we may 
well admire, and wonder at our daily mad extravagance 
- follies; And therefore we cannot -djudge that, other, than 
placed as a Guard or Centinel, and now and then as a Moni- 
ror, or Controller in us; but of no power to command, and 
ſo muſt neceſlarily yield ſuch power to be in ſome Superinten- 
dent, over and above what weare able to find out in Nature, 
or the like. | 

I have thought, as well as others doubtleſs before me, that 
the World is ruled by Wiſdom, but not ours; that our folly is 
ſufficiently apparent to our ſelves, and that chrough our folly, 
rightly and humbly diſcerned, an infinite Wiſdom ſhines or 
glmmers fomewhat to be ſeen ; And farther, that we live in 

uch order as we do, is not from any inherent prudence in our 

Governours ( the contrary every man isroo apt to eſpy) bur 
a Wiſdom ſhewn hn their weakneſs, plaineſt ſeen, and 
beſt extracted ( ſoir benor done with anevil eye) from be- 
holding their weakneſs. Which Wifdom, did wenor ſome- 
time behold, as well as their folly, we ſhould never be able 
ſo much as to ſpeak reſt unto our Soul here, or dethrone, or 
keep Fear from an abſolute dominion in it. 

We can readily grant and allow to a man, ſuch as we tern 
Wile, a kind of ability to carry on his deſigns, and intended 
purpoſes by others, in ſuch a ſecret, cloſe, and covert wa 
and manner, as that, thoſe his ſubſervient Agents, alchou 
they chiefly at as from him, and for him, ſhall imagine and 
think the while, they a&tall along for themſelves ; and that 
there were no other ſecret ſpring, or engine that moved them, 
than their own Aﬀections, or that light, by which their Af- 
fe&tions moved (as ſome would have it) their own proper 
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Intelle&; and to this our Wiſe man, we can afford the glory _ 


of the Action, when we ſee the End; and pals by, as unre- 

arded, thoſe Inſtruments, which ſeemed to carry the greateſt 
firoak in the affair, while it was in action. And it is MR 
we cannot ſometime move one ſtep higher, and afford as 
much to ſome Divine Effence, to which power is as inſepa- 
rably annexed, as Wiſdom ; ſince from our very reaſon we 


are able to affirm, ir muſt neceſſarily be ſuch a kind of Be- - | 


ing, that worketh all in all. Man cannor, as we ſay , make 
a Mercury of any logg, but at beſt and utmoſt, conjeRural- 
ly pick out, and make uſe of ſuch inſtrument as is fitteſt for 


Aaaz his 
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his purpoſe ; and he is a wiſe man, who can do that : but to 


the firſt and principal Mover, in ſuch neceſſary concurrent 
aCion, there 15 abſolutely requiſite, fuch a power, as is able 
to faſhion and wholly tro mould, and change the Souls of 
men, to ſecret intents and purpoſes, rather than lead and in- 
cline them, and that is God ; through whote Grace we now 
and then ſee and behold, how thofe wife men of the World, 
who thought they had wrought others tro work purſuantro 
their own wills, intents, and purpoſes, have all the while 
indiſcernibly "(Oy themlelves ) = pon fulfilled che 
wiſe and ſecrer will of the Almighty, (manifeſt in the fequel) 
rather than their own. 

Some men may, at ſome ſpecial times, think themfelves na- 
turally Wiſe, and pleaſe themſelves with an imaginary eon- 
ceit of ſelf-abiliry, and that ſuch and ſuch things, proceed 
from ( or at leaſt ſucceed according to ) their foreſight. Bur 
this ſeldom holds or laſts longer, than their blind Aﬀections 
are gratified by it, or in ſome meaſure pleaſed, with a good 
ſucceſs as we call it, or proſperity in the World : For 'tis ar 
ſuch rime chiefly, that men take their own brains for able 
Contrivers, and. Surveyors; and think themſelves wholly 
beholding to them. Let but any thing croſs, or grievouſly 
wound thoſe Aﬀe&tions, and then we find the greateſt Philoſo- 
pher and Naturaliſt, at a loſs, and his Tongue becomes his 
own, rather than his Brain ( though ſtritly neither is ſo} 
and he will be prone, readily ro cry our Dygitus Der, and 
behold char finger in a ſtorm, and through a cloud, which he 
ſaw not before, though it were as apparent ; he will then ſee 
and believe the greatneſs and glory of the Sun, above other 
Bodies, by irs viſible Bow only ; which holds no longer than 
the clouds continue. . 

And therefore it is a great mercy to any one, to have this 
vail opened by crofles or otherwiſe ; that he may look in, 
and behold the ſlippery places, men are fer in here, and 
the place of reſt which is otherwhere prepared. For if there 
be any SanCtuary ( in the ordinary notion we uſe the word ) 
for the Soul to flee unto for preſent eaſe and reſt ( over and 
above that quiet the Soul finds in an Univerſal Love and Cha- 
rity which it hath for all Creatures) it is a firm belief, that 
there is the hand of a wiſe God, permiſſively art leaſt, in the 
diſpoſition and a&tions of all men. And truly I could not 
with the verieſt enemy a greater diſpleaſure, I believe, than to 

think 
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think otherwiſe ; or pray againſt him in worſe terms, than 
Fabricius did at ſupper time, upon hearing the Grecian Philo- 
ſophy, and the opinion of Epicurus, that the immortal Gods 
rook their pleaſure without regard of human affairs; God 
grant that Pyrrhus and the Samnites be of that opinion, while they have 
War with us ! 

A _— in the Deity, not for it ſelf, but over us, and 
for us, is tht gracious and happy ſight, which muſt keep us 
from ſinking in a ſtorm. A belict effected through our Reaſon; 
that (a) though the waves of this Sea ( wherein we at preſent («) xc 93.4; 
wade) are mighty, and rage horribly, yet the Lord that dwelleth on 
high,is mightier. "The (b) beholding here his preſence im righteouſneſs, (9) Pc 17.15; 
Thich when we awake we ſhall be ſatisfied with, is ſome preſent eaſe 
and farisfaction ; and he who beholds it nor, in ſome degree 
and meaſure, is certainly always in a deplorable, and often 
in a deſperate condition. (c) This is the place to hide ws in. (d) (263% 
This is that ſtrong hold, whereunto we may always reſort. This is 
that, by which we muſt be (e) holden up, and not be (f) con- OA 6 
founded in the perillous time. Indeed the whole Book of Pſalms, * 7 
wiſely made choice of for our daily Service, is to my ap- 
prehenſion, a Cordial Compound of Prayer, and Praiſe, in 
relation to this ſubje&, God's Providence ; an invocation, 

(9) that he to whom Vengeance belongeth, would himſelf, or a (& Pf. gq 
Fagnifica for his laily ſhewing hiraſelf, Logs. lictle 
other matter. 

(b) Hiher ( into this SanCtuary of Providence) muſt we come 71 vc 468, 
and behold what deſtruftion is made upon the Earth, who it is that %'* 
maketh Wars to ceaſe, and breaketh the Bow and knappeth the Spear 
in ſurder, 8c. and from thence, Be ſtill then, «xc. For he whoſe 
Spirit is once become throughly troubled, from any outward 
accident,and can again be ſtill,and at a calm,without beholding 
the provident Wiſdom in the Deity ruling over us, has a deep- 
er proſpect into Nature, than ever my Reaſon could allow 
me ; orelſe has found our ſome ſtrange imaginary cure, be- 
yond ( [think ) moſt rational ſober men. Deus refugium, the 
title of the Pſalm, and twice there repeated, the God of Jacob is 
our refuge, muſt be (I think, and I doubt not bur 1 think it ratio- 
nally ) Our hope and ſtrength, a very preſent help in trouble. 

It may ſeem a needleſs diſcourſe to you ( ſince it is not like 
to be ſeen of others) to diſpute for God, and talk of Providence, 
when I inno wiſe doubt, but that you always move with a 
' fixed eye thither; And to think co prevail over other = 
an 
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a) Pl. 33-15 


(f) Joh.13- 2. 
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and ſettle them in that opinion, may ſeem almoſt as vain a la- 
bour to him, who maintains the Aﬀections in the Soul of 
to be the principal Spring in its motion, and thole Aﬀections 


to be atche ſole diſpoſition of an —_—_ Power, and out 


of the reach of human battery, which the Incelle&t ſeems not. 
For every Soul is better able, even of it ſelf, ro behold cruth, 
than embrace or affe& it, and we find it moreeaſy to awaken 
mens Reaſon, and inform their judgment, than either reclaim 
or guide their Aﬀections. But for that, we only deliver ſome 
grounds of our opinion to be conſidered, if ever they come to 
be ſeen of others. 

Thar in the extraordinary, at leaſt, motion or inclination 
and turn of the Aﬀetions chiefly, there needs the concur- 
rence of a Divine power, and that there is nothing of caſual- 
ty, fate, or chance in the caſe; If 1 ſhould alledge Scri 
it might ſeem to many, a begging of the queſtion, and I ſhould 
obtain little credence, to tell them from thence, that God 


(a) faſhioneth all the hearts of men, that the (b) King's heart (and 


ſo every mans) is i the hand of the Lord, as the rivers of water, 
he turneth it whitherſoever he will : And to produce from thence 
particular inſtances or examples of God's changing Saul's hearr, 
after he had made him King, and that the band of men which 
wene with him upon ſuch change, were only choſe whoſe 


* (c) hearts God had touched: And that it was he only that (d) 


opened the heart of Lydia, fo as ſhe attended unto the things which 


| were ſpoken of Paul : His —_— Laban's heart toward Jacob, 


e) when 'twas in the power of his , as hefays, to do him hurt ; 
d his brother Eſau's too, who had no leſs power, as might 
be thought, and a will too, to doit ; may ſeem to many the 
tion of a vain ſtory. Bur toalledge that ſtrange inſtance 

of Pharash moving firſt againſt the light of Reaſon, and after 
afting in deſpight of many ſignal wonders, for that God had 
hardened his heart, as 'tis repeated ſeveral times in the ſtory, 
may ſeem much more ſo. 1 would not be ſuſpected of you, 
or any in the leaſt onceto imagine, that any man ſins by the 
dire&t guidance of Providence ( there is another power thar 
has a recourſe to the heart, as the chief Shop or Workhouſe in 
the Soul of man, and (f)) St. John tells us ” & ic was, that put 
it into the heart of Judas to betray his Maſter ) but I think the 
heart is only bent and inclined to evil, when God letteth ir 
aloneto it ſelf, or the bare light of weak Reaſon, and leaves 
us deſtitute of his help; And in that very caſe, God ſo or- 
dereth 
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dereth the event of fin by his providence, as that it becomes 
ſerviceable, to his moſt Wiſe, moſt Juſt, and moſt Holy pur- 
poſes; And further that when the heart has once wedded it 
{elf ro ſbme particular obje&,through the deceitfulneſs of fin 
or the like, there is no divorce to be had or effefted bur by 
the fpecial affiſtance of divine goodneſs towards the Soul o 
man. For notwithſtanding Reaſon may be convinced by the 
arguments of another,and ; Ao may be a repreſentation of its 
convi&tion to the AﬀeCtions, yet it holds on ; Reaſon may, and 
ofren does beat upon the heart, bur it cannot enter, 7 as to 
obtain any poſſeſſion ; as if ic were to ſhew there were a ſu- 
perintendent power, which ſhuts, and no man opens, and 
opens and no man ſhuts,and that that part of man, were more 
God's peculiar than any other. Thus we find it in the above- 
faid caſe, where Moſes and 4aron were ſufficient to convince 
an obſtinare Pharaoh in point of [ntelle&, ( as he often acknow- 
ledgeth it) but God had the ſole dominion over the heart, and 
permits it now and then to be contracted and ſhut up, againſt 
all human light, (b) That his power might be ſhewn, and his name 
might be declared throughout all the Earth, as St. Paul tells the Ro- 
mans from thart place. | 

AﬀeCtion in man ( as in my thoughts of the Soul I have al- 
ready touched) ſeems often the moſt diſorderly, and irregular 
thing in the courſe of Nature : And: therefore could I once 
prevail with any man lo far, as ſeriouſly to conſider the ſtrange 
morion of it, in himſelf or others ; Ido think it might prove 
the readieſt way, to quiet it fora time, and diſpel thoſe miſty 
clouds which are raiſed in the Soul, by the very reſtlefs ſtrug- 

ling of the AﬀeCtions; and enlighten it to behold, a con-. 
-_ working providence over all its faculties, and eſpecially 
tro win and regain that very part of it ( for what is our under- 
ſtanding ro our Creatour, but to admire him ? but our AF- 
fe&tions are given to embrace him) and to have our Aﬀections 
become inflamed thitherward. 

Sometimes our Intelle& cannot but obſerve how ſtrangely 
and ſuddainly the AﬀeCtions are cooled, moved, or reſtrained 
beyond its foreſight or proſpect. We ſee, or hear, or read a 
thing an way as times, and it may bethen think our Intelle& 
clear, and diſcerning too, and yer not become affeted with 
it; And it may be theſe our waters, at ſome other times, are 
rapidly moved, not from the Imagination, I ſhall rather chuſe 
ro ſay, from ſome Angel coming down at certain ſeaſons ; that 

Aſſiſtant, 
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Aſſiſtant, I mean, or Framer of the Intellect, that ſpirat quo vult. 
Otherwiſe the ſame words could never ſtrike ſo much deeper 
into one onely,it may be of a great mans - and he none of 


the quickeſt apprehenſion,or naturally or uſually moſt diſcern- 
ing Spirit ; and that to the ſubduing of an unruly AﬀeCtion, 
equally predominant in many others of the ſame Auditory. 

[ know there is no man, bur has loved,/and feared, and joyed 
ſometimes, without any apparent or diſcernible cauſe, ro him- 
ſelf or any other ; and if he would or could but obſerve fo 
much, he might poſſibly diſcern ſomewhat more than chance 
in the diſpoſition if not Creation of his Soul. Some, and not 
the meaneſtWits have ſtood at a maze at the Aﬀections motion, 
eſpecially; Arid. though they looked no higher than them- 
ſelvesyer terminated %. i occult cauſe,ſuch asthe blindneſs, 
and ſometimes edge,and ſometimes dulneſs of their AﬀeCtions. 
It may perhaps ſeem to many but a mean diſtich of the Poet, 
Non amo te Sabadi, nec poſſum dicere quare ; Hoc tantum poſſum dice» 
re, non amote ; Fut I mult crave leave- to judge otherwile of it, 


& and that he ſaw by that, as far as ordinary human Reaſon is 


able roſhew us; and I take* his meaning to be, that . ſuch is 
the condition of man, as that notwithſtanding, there be often 
preſented to the Aﬀections, an invitation ns exception, 
and ſufficient ground and reaſon offered to them, to imbrace 
and accept ; yer they are ſtubborn and decline it, and want 
ſomething more than natural human light, to bring them to 
compliance. There are thouſands Joubtlek have received all 
the endearmenss imaginable from particular perſons, and 
thought well of them, but never heartily affeted them : 
Andon the other ſide, notwithſtanding all the ſcorn and con- 
cempt,injuries and affronts they could receive from others, have 
yer heartily and truly loved them ; So as 'tis no wonder the 
Heathen amongſt all their Gods, thought only Love blind, 
and fo repreſented him to us. 

Indeed upon the beholding, and conſideration, of any the 
leaſt Plant or Inſet, there is a glance offered, of ſome power 
wonderful and to be admired ; But that power is chiefly to 
be ſeen in ordering, ruling, and determining the Paſſions and 
Aﬀections of men, ſometimes preventing them from breaking 
forth in an InſurreCtion,and then ſuddenly quenching the fire, 
that the World be nor thereby ina greater lame. This doth 


(2)P6.76.1c the Plalmiſt aſcribe ro him, (a) Surely the wrath of man ſhall 


praiſe thee, the remainder of wrath ſhalt thou reſtram. 


] do 
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I do 'think ſome tational accompt in Nature might be 
given of the motion of celeſtial Orbs, and no lefs of the 
Spirits of Beaſts, Why there is ſo much, and ſuch apparency 
of —_—_— and meekneſs, and patience, in the Lamb, 
and in the Dove; and w at all times the contrary, and ſo 


ow" and = a will of revenge in the Bee, and the Waſp ; + 


r Paſſion and Aﬀection in ſeveral Creatures ſhould ſo much 
differ, and yer the one not exceed the other in Intelle&: Bur 
why ſeveral men ſprung from one and the ſame ſtock in Na- 
ture, ſhould now and ; reſemble each Creature in potnt of 
Aﬀection, andexceed them either way, I know not, unleſs by 
ſuch a wiſe working Power, as ordering the reſult of all hu- 
man Aﬀections to its glory in the end, ſhould permit the 
ſometimes mad purſuit of them ; Whereof Reaſon as his 
preſent gift, is ſufficient ro demonſtrate their Error, 4,:d fo 
juſtly condemn them, and Grace only to reclaim them. * * 

Thar men ſhould adventure their Lives, and Fortunes, yea 
their Souls too, and hack and hew one anozhers Bodies in 
_ to pleaſe the appetire of an ambitious and covetous 
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rince, nay perhaps ſome leſs apparent Meteor, ſome one or # 


two Subs deſigning either to build on'the ruins of others 
abroad, or divert mens eyes for a while, from looking ines 
their own corrupt, and baſe deſigns and praftices at home, or 
the like. What is it? but ſome baſe -ubbiſh of Aﬀection in the 
generality of mankind ; ſympathetically (as I may ſay) kind- 
led, by the heat of ſome ambitious defire in particular Per- 
ſons, or highly inflamed in them at leaft, by the Devil or 
ſome evil Spirit. I am ſure there is nothing of Reaſon or Pru- 
dence (nay or Nature) could lead the generality of mankind 
in companies, into ſuch deſign ; ſince you may quickly and 
eaſily convince almoſt every particular Perſon of them, thar 
tt is ſafer and better to be quiet at home. 

Bur when this fire is once throughly kindled in a Nation, 
and every ones hand is againſt his Brother, he knows not why ; 
How ſtrangely and how ſuddainly do we fee this fire, ( when 
there's apparent matter enough left) put out and extinguiſhed, 
and thoſe ſcattered who delight m Wars? On the other {ide not- 
withſtanding the fierceneſs of man ( which every way turns to 
Gods Praiſe as the Pſalmiſt ſays) how readily and eafily, do we 
often daily fee a multitude governed by ſuch Cobweb human 
Laws, as they are able at any time to break through, and 
want net ( the greateſt part) will to their power, and yet 


chey 
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they are led often all cheir days like ſheep, by the hands of 


weaker and worſe ſhepherds than Moſes and Aaron ; who feed 
them nor, butrather poll, and ſheer, or fleece them withour 
— ——_—_—— —_—_— 

ing © if ay man can pierce {o into that thing he 
Ss Narure, as to — Hoa me nar bagks und:niable cauſe _— 
in (nay might ſay uy colourable cauſe )other than the Will 
of one fingle, E , Wiſe Power, for ſecrer purpoſes only 
known unto it (elf, I will adhere co him, and relinquiſh chat 
opinion I at preſent hold of Providence. 
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Of Credulity, and Incredulity, the riſe of both, and that Credulity of 
the two, is of more pernitious conſequence. And of the Evil of 
impoſing on others, or creating or raifang a belief on falſe or uncertain 


Principles. 


Ince I have elſewhere as well diſowned my abiliies, as 
diſclaimed any call or Authority, to treat of that incom- 

parable divine gift, Faith, in a ſtrict and ſaving Senſe; And 
withall made ſome kind of confeſſion of my own : I hope, if 
in declaring here my opinion of the dangers attending Cre- 
dulity, and evil conſequence of n_—_—_ on mens belief, Ido 
by way of introduftion, and making ſome m_ into the 
ordinary acceptation, as well as proper fignification of the 
word, Faith, a little touch upon ir, in that gracious Senſe ; it 
may be without ſcandal and offence. 

The word, Faith, is often taken, for tharwhich ſhould be 
ever, the ground of it, Truth; As when we commonly ſay, 
there is no Faith in man, we mean thereby, there is no truch 
in man, or juſt ground for a belief ; and ſo that ſaying, Nulls 
fides, pietaſve viris,Cc. is tobe underſtood. So the word faithful 
is ofren meant or intended for true, as that of nuts 3 az, which 
we render in one place (a) This is a faithful ſaying, and in ano- | 
ther place render the ſame words (b) This is a true ſaying, and © *'** 
ſuch indeed as may obtain an aſſent and raiſe a Faith in us. (943 
Thus we alſo conjoyn the words in the oath of fealty or de 
fidelitate, and render it in the adminiſtration to be true and 
faithful. And moſt certainly, whenever Faith or faithfulneſs © 
is ſpoken of God, ic muſt neceſſarily be intended of his truth ; 
as where 'tis ſaid (c) Shall their unbelief make the Faith of God (9 Rom4.3, 
without effeft? God forbid, yea let Gad be true &c. So, (d) God is (4); Cor.t.s 
faithful by whom &c. (e) Faithful is he that calleth you, who alſo G7) * Mc 
will do it. There are, they ſay, who have reckoned up above 
twenty ſeveral ſignifications of the word Faith in Scripture, 
bur Ile not meddle therewith, or yet trouble you, if I can 
avoid it, by confounding it with the bare cogitative faculty, 
but diſtinguiſh che one | ck the other as near asI can, 

Faith, or Belief, in the ſtrict genuine Senſe, and proper 
meaning thereof, 1 take to be, 4 C——_ or perſwaſion - 

B 2 che 


the Intellective Faculty, to accept a thing for true which it can- 
not digeſt into any kind of knowledge, or receive under the 
colourable notion of knowledge: Or more generally thus : 
An aſſent or perſwaſion of the whole mind ; Becaufe the 
Will, aid rhe Aﬀection, if xny powerful effe& be wroughr 
upotr the Underſtanding, comcar for atime therein: This the 


word a figtifies; which is derived fro word #26, per- 


(«) Joh-3. 36. ſuadeo,and the fore (a) the Apoſtle rehearſing the ſaying of St. 


() 485159. Goodneſs; A lightning 


John Baptiſt (as we tranſlate it) He th 
| batheverlaſtins life, and be that believeth noe tht Son, ſhall hot ſee life, 
by way of oppoſition bne roanother, makes uſe of the words 
| — ari-5y ropether ; Atid the like may be found in o- 
Ndyw as to Faith in the rhoft gracious Senſe (as well as con- 
ſcibrice of which 1 have already reared ) I doin all humilicy 
think it ro have irs riſe and fiſt work (I will nor ſay from, bur) 
with Reaſon z Nay I think that both Faith and Conſcience ace 
Effe&ts ifi- and chrvug 


lieveth on the Son, 


rough Reaſon j- in the one caſe as Reafon is 
paſſive, in the other caſe as tis 4ftive. Conſcience being a re- 
ſalt from Reuſfurr's whiſpers in awradviſed aftive deliberation ; 
and Faith beim a refult{chrough God's grace) fromReaſon's (i- 
letice in an adviſed yielding,upon a kind of paſſive deliberacion. 
For ttuly as Conſtiente in ry opinion is no other than an ef- 
feet in the Seul wrought from the bare (ſeeming) Rtroak of 
Reaſon;fo I ds believe that invhe birth of Faich, ſuch I mean as 
we talk bf in a juſtifying notion, there is ſome ſtroak upon 
Reaſon too; but withal I acknowledpe there is fornewhar more 
— Viz, an itiſenſible { chough Hearing may be the inſtrumental 
means of its comittg ) Rroak from the Divine Power and 
from above (b) purifying the heart, 


(c)Eph. 1.153 melting the Aﬀettions, and new molding them, (c) accordmg 


to the workin? of his mighty power. | And this is that precious Hea- 
venly Balm, by which we lenify and heal thoſe wounds made 
by the ſtroak of Reaſon, in ſome caſe of Conſcience ; and ſuch 
wounds there will be now and rhen occaſioned by the Will's 
difobedience to Reaſon's diftares, and ſerving the Aﬀections. 
Now of this ſtrange work in the Soul, Faith, no man can 
certainly point ro any peculiar inſtant in which it is wrought (as 
he may to the ſtroaks of Reaſon in point of Conſcience ) 
neither can we diſcern any thing of the reality or truth thereof, 
further than by a general propenſion ro good and a general 
averſion from evil : And which we cannot by any other way 
ew ' 


Faith grotinded npon Reaſon. 

ſhew to orhers, if we would ſhew it; than by our works. In- 
deed the very ſame may be ſaid of Conſcience; We cannoc 
ſo much as ſhew that to others; either whether there be ſuch 
a thing in us or no, or whether it be good; or whether ic be 
evil (if there be ſuch 2 thing moving in ws) unleſsby the 
AﬀeRions etnbracing that which is good and rejeCting thae 
which is evil : For from thence it may be colle&ed ('orher 
men having the like Reaſon withus) whether the Aﬀections 
are obedient to Reaſon, or run by Senſe. fee 

They are both blows or influences likewife upon the Af- 
fections, and there is a kind of concurrence or meeting her 
of all the faculties of the Soul, as I humbly conceive, in both 
caſes. Weare told with what other partthan the Brain, man 
believeth unto Salvation, and therefore I do here, in the caſe of a 
good and perfect Faith, think the word Confidence to be moſt 
proper: For though it be a word which ſome by miſuſe have 
rendred of no good found ; yer St. Paul makes uſe of it, in 
this very caſe, (a) Therefore are we always confident, 8c. ( for we 
walk by Faith, not by Sight ) we are confident I ſay, and willng 6cc. 
repeating it again. For when a compleat victory is obtained 
as well over the Aﬀections ( and by the Will) as 
over Reaſon, there is a confidence in the Soul, a teliance on 
foreign aid, a truſt. Bur yer certainly ſince there is no diſpu- 
ting argumentative faculty in che Soul but Reaſon, nei 
cari there be properly a perſwaſion of ought elſe ; the thing is 
chiefly effected in and _— Reaſon, though not by R : 
and if Reaſon at any time be quite left our in either caſe, I 
much doubtwhether there will be a goodConfidence,or a _ 
Conſcience. If men would we ſhould behold their Faith, ler 
us ſee their Reaſon too attending on it, or coming after it, and 
permit us likewiſe ro make uſe of ours z which if they do, they 
may be aſſured we ſhall have an eye to their works, and not 
much regard ought elle. 

There is ever moſt calk of thoſe things, we leaſt underſtand, 
or are able to perceive or judge of. Whatſoever defefts there 
arc in the Soul, or wharloever Errors in any of the faculties 
happen to be commitred ; As when men fin againſt the very 
plain light of Reaſon, if chey are blamed, if there be an indea- 
your to reclaim them,they are apt to talk of their faith,and their 
conſcience, and take chem up as weapons, not only ro put by 


the ſtroaks of others, who with or would have them morally 
hoteſt, but even ſamerimes make uſt of the ſame to offend _ 
ur 
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What Faith is. 


But when the.one or the other is thus brought forth (I will not 
ſay: £o:view, : © may ſay to: oftentarion) doubtleſs Sr. Paul's 
(«)80m.14. Words in relation to one, is no unfit reply for either, (a) Haſt 


thiu Faith ? (haſtt:rhou Conſcience ? ) have it to thy ſelf before 
Ged.. 1t's He alane can judge of the ſincerity of both, bur if 
ſuch would approve them' to men, and ſhew their Faith to 
be true and their Conſcience to be good, they muſt make ir 
evidence: by ſuch fruits as are -proper to them and ariſe from 
them, whereever they are ; for Faith worketh by Love : and a 
good Conſcience, being a ready obedience of the AﬀeCtions 
to thediftates of Reaſon, , will always act in conformity ro its 


(3) » Tim. 4 laws. : ; Theſe are by the Apoſtle joyned together, (b) Having 
t Tim 3.9. faith and « good: caxſcience; and ſo weare willing to leave them, 


and, by no. means ſ{eparate-them, and pray they be not only 
joyfully! embraced by all, but better apprehended by ſome. 
Faith, as it: is & bare human perſwaſion in the Soul ( for 
fron "thence the word. is properly derived as I have ſaid) of 
cthe.truth or falſhood of a thing, or the good or evil, lawful- 
neſs or unlawfulneſs thereof, is no more than a bare aſſent or 
conſent of Reaſon to the one or the other ; but upon Rea- 
ſon's deceit ( for no opinion can alter the nature of a thing as 
itis in ic ſelf, bur the tara remains as it was, good or evil ) the 
AﬀeRtions are ſet upon a very dangerous precipice, becauſe ſub- 
ordinate te Reaſon by a Law of Nature; if they obey, they 
muſt leap wich Reaſon into a gulf on the one ſide, and if they 
diſobey, they fall into a miry quagg on the other ſide, and 
make good the Apoſtle*s ſaying, in that very ſence of human 
perſwaſion, whatever is not of Faith us ſm, x 
. Reaſon is requiſite and neceſſary in either caſe to the crea- 
tion of that thing we call Faith, be it natural,or be it ſupernatu- 
ral : for that nojrrational Creature, be it of never ſo quick a 
capacity,can be ſaid in anycale properlyto believe,l ſhall make 
evident in the concluſjhon. Now Tk Reaſon in its nature 
or original be as well an heroick and valiant faculrty,as the moſt 
noble and generous in the Soul, and ſuch a faculty as will nor 
preſently yield upon every ſummons, and yields only when 
it finds an impoſſibility of victory, and there is left no 
cauſe as well as ſtrength to defend ir ſelf againſt all oppo- 
ſition; yet ſometimes by a kind of ſupine negligence and 
want of exerciſe of this moſt noble faculty, it becomes fo 


degenerate, that it not only. permits the paſſions to rule in the 
Soul as they liſt, but becomes as ic were ſubordinate to thar 
of 


Of Credwlity and Incredality, 1 
of other mens, and ſcemsto move only according to their di- 
This is that thing which1 call or term, Credwlity, ſometimes 
| 2 weaknels, but moſt commonly a lazineſs in the Intelleftive 
faculty ; and a confqrmiry of Reaſon, or an app 10nN or 
allowance thereof, ro whatſoever is broughe it, without 
due examination and trial. This is it, which has cauſed fo 
many vulgar, as well as dangerous and pernitious Errors ; 
and I dare ſay, were it not for it, thatis a lazineſs of the un- 
derſtanding, Idolatry had never been, or at leaſt never took 
footing, as we ſay, in the World; For never any man was 
yet ſo {tupid and blockiſh, as upon conſideration and due exa- 
mination, or the leaſt reſiſtive operation of his Intelle&ive 
faculty ro believe rhe work of his own hands toexcel him- 
ſelf,and be brought to fall down before it and worſhip it,and 
FR__ it were a greater crime to diſmember ir than his 
r, 

Now th the contrary, Tncredulity, may be thought 
ſometimes _ its riſe $a worſe Principles in Nature, 
and to be, as it often is, the effe&t of a ſtubborn refraftory 
Will, or rather the Maſter's whom that Will ferves, viz; 
corrupt Aﬀections, ſo that we find the Saying after a ſort ve- 
rified in particular perſons, Non perſuadebis, etiam ft perſuaſeris : 
Yer is there in truth a perſwaſion, and the fault remains in the 
inferiour faculties of the Soul, which though they may be 
more violent in their courſe, do not uſually hold out ſo long ; 
Nay ſometimes the Aﬀections ( being as I have ſaid in 
hands of God and turned as he pleaſes) do on the ſuddain 
unexpectedly comply with his Vicegerent in the Soul, Reaſon, 
if that be in the right way, h they diſobey irs firſt Sum- 
mons. Bur if at'any time the faulr be in the Intellect, by neg- 
ligence and a tame compliance, they then err by a kind of 
Authority, and being led by a blind 'Guide, ſuch as makes 
not uſe of its own eyes at leaſt, they neceſſarily both fall 
into a Ditch. A man may do himſelf much hurt by always 
keeping that inward door of the Soul, Reaſon, cloſe ſhut and 
barred, and believing nothing beyond Senſe, that ourward 
Porr of it; and ſuch an one may be termed perverſe as well as in- 
credulous (as our Saviour once called his Diſciples)bur to leave 
it alway ready open, and become like a child (a) toſſed to and (4)Bphel. «. 4 
fro, with every wid of doftrine, by the egit of men, and cunning © 


VS: 
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| craftineſs, whereby they lye in wait to deceive others, is of more 


dangerous 
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Of the cauſe of Incredulity. 


dangerous conſequence. Thoſe incredulous Diſciples of out 
Saviour, believed to pu effect at laſt ; and ſome have obfer- 


ved of Thomas, how isIncredulity ar firſt, wrought a good ef- 
fect ar laſt, and proved-a ſtronger 2 attention our Saviour's 
Bodily Reſurre&tion, than the ready belieFof the other. — 

Belides a perverſe Increduliry, cauſed by the AﬀeRtions too 
much addition to Senſe, and to be led' only thereby, there 
may be I confeſs and ſometimes is, a kind of Sceprical Infide- 
lity, or Academical reſervation in man. A doubting fer- 
ment. in the 'Soul,. neither expellible by Reaſon or Senſe for 
the preſent';; But this 4s rare, attending now and then the 
moſt quick and ſearching 'brain, and doth often proceed 
from ſome kind: 'of humility in the Soul, and then likely in 
the end, terminates in a clear and ſerled perſwaſion'; For he 
who is nor apt 'to doubt, will ſcarce believe any thing with 
aſſurance or as he ought to do. 

Thar bleſſed Fruitful Plant in Nature, Charity, on which 
I have thought, and cannot bue think, every good and perfe&t 
ſecondary gift, is, and muſt be geakied; Come very apt and 
ready, as well as powerful, co win Reaſon's aſſent, to accept 
things delivered for rrut'and fo, as St. Paul fays ( as of it 
ſelf): It believethall things &c. Bur ſurely there is no more meant 
by that, than concerns the Fideliry of the Meſſenger or Rela- 
tor ; that is, we are thereby -inclined to think that thag man 
verily believes the crutch of thoſe things, which he would per- 
{wade my Reaſon to accept for true; And truly he who hath 
bur the leaſt grain of perfe&t Charity in him, can ordina- 
rily do little leſs for the moſt fantaftick Diſſenter or even a 
modeſt ſober Turk, than thus to judge favourably of his 
well-meaning ( although *rwere ro be wiſhed, the Intellect 
did not now and then find juſt ground to rebuke that good 
Aﬀection in the caſe ) Bur now ſhould 1, or any man, be ſo 
charitable, as readily to believe the truth of the ching it ſelf ; 
or that there isa firm indubirable ground for any human opi- 
nion or expoſition obtruded upon me, when | yer continue 
conſcious of my own Errors,and daily defects in point of judg- 
ment in like caſes ( as ſurely. every man is ) I ſhould have no 
Charity left ( which men ſay begins at home ) for my felt. 
And in admitting an infallibility in any other perſon, with- 
out conſulting my own Reaſon ; that very infallible perſon, 


however he pleaſed himſelf with my belief, would jud 
fit Subje&t for Antic yd. y z ug Judge mea 


"Tis 


Reaſon a curb to the « AﬀfeSions; 

"Tis good for every man toconſult his own Reaſon _ 
ly by ir ſelf, before he admir any other to take place in his 
Soul, and to be poſleſſed ( or prepoſleſſed as we fay) with 
any -another Spirit than his own. I am verily perſwaded there 
isno man living; ler his Aﬀections be up in Arms, and as fu- 
rious as they wilt, or can be, againſt me, for inſtance, bur his 
own native Reaſon. ( if he have any) conſulted and adviſed 
barely and fimply of ir ſelf, will admoniſh him that he ought 
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not to deſtroy me. Which thing is a blefſed curb in Nature, | 


for the preſervation of us Mottals, againſtthe deſtruction of 
one another, and fo I have thar little ſecurity in Nature beſides 
God's daily preventing and reſtraining hand. Bur if once 
Reaſon in man become o facile and olzable, as to have that 
* original  engravement wiped out, and defaced, and admit the 
impreſſion of another ; And another raan ſhall hecome ( in 
God's name ſhall I ſay? No) maſter of his Reaſon, I have 
nothing left rotruſt to for my preſervation, bur Gods extraot- 
diary wonderful ' providence. If man can be fo far per- 
ſwaded,as to think he do's God ſervice by any unjuſt or bloody 
a, or helping to promote or further the ſame ( which no 
. man's own Reaſon of it ſelf ever drove him to; his paſſion 
might, and the gratifying another's paſſion might induce the 
perſwaſion ) certainly he is credulous, and credulity in that 
caſe is very dangerous which we need nor go ſo far as Greece 
for a ſad conſequence of, and talk of Agamennon only, when 
every placeaffords one, though nor the like. | 
This kind of perſwaſion, which ſome would have to be 
rermed Faith, is chiefly wrought through an inclination in 
mankind, to what we call Religion, wherein St. Paul tells us 
he once lived after the ſtrifteſt ſet, a Phariſee, and then perſe- 
cuted, and (a) verily thought with himſelf, what our (b) Saviour 
foretold : That is, he was per{ſwaded or belived, for I donor 
take the word; thought, in either place to.be meant of the bare 
cogitarive faculty, as ſometimes it is ( eſpecially when Reaſon 
is loſt, after which manner ſome barely chink themſelves 
Princes, and cannot be faid properly to — they are ſo.) 
St. Paul had his Reaſon about him, and that Reaſon, yield- 
ing or conſenting, is properly, a belief. I hear of no fuch 
thoughts or belief in him afterwards: And here I muſt con- 
ſeſs a lirtle further of my own belief, or perſwaſion ; that that 
man whoever verily believed ir lawful ro perfecute another 
te the death by Reaſon' of his difſenting from him in point of 


Ccc belief 


{a) Ats 26. 
5. & 9. 
(0) Joh,16. 2 
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The ſtrange variety of Belieft. 
belief only, never yet believed aright or imbraced a true Faith, 


-as he ſhould. 


Min in contemplation, cannot certainly, fall into any con- 
ſideration (6 abſtruſe and full of diſtraRtion as-thar of the 
ſtrange variety of beliefs in the World, in point of Reli- 
gion, as we termit: How it happenech or cometh to pals 
that the Soul of man, of one original excraft, and of no 
great native difference, ſhould in this one Principle, which 
is the adoration of ſome Deity, as its Creator and Preferver, 
run ſuch various ways and courfes, and imbrace ſuch contrary 
renets, and each believe they hit on the right in point of judg- 
ment. Surely if man were generally left unto himſelf, and 
ſome men had not been with other Spirit chan their 
own, the very Spitic of deluſion to aſſiſt them 3 A number 
of men of protound jud t, and ſubtile in the maximes of 
Government, and nor (ubje&t rohave chears put upon them, 
had never believed of old, the uncouth dreams of theic Poets, 
the idle tales of an old woman, nor the wandring fancies of 
melancholy Hermits. There has ——_— _— invention, 
ſome Art over mans Reaſon, laying it to 
—__ into a belick ; For no A Vie as 
we read of in old cimes, could ever be obtained by plain force 
over mans Reaſon. And Reaſon yet continues ſure,under a 
kind of faſcinacing power, orelſe we m theſe our days, and in 
this corner of the World, who have one infallible foundation 
Jaid us, and ſcem to agree therein, could never raife ſuch va- 
rious , ſuch cowers of different Model and Form, 
and believe none truly and exactly builr, but what is done by 
our maſter Builders in ſele& numbers and companies ; and 
thenfor want of looking down upon that Foundation afore- 
faid, of which Juſtice was the level, and Charity the cemem 
( and whereof our ſuperſtrutures{ am afraid do nor generally 
partake) banrreach other from our ſeveral aſpiring Turrets, 
ro theadmirartion and laughter of any ſober Heathen. 

There is no cauſe of our diſtrations, and ſeemi 


contending abourour God, fo readily at all rimes offers ic ſelf 


to my choughts, ant 1s.ſo approved of my judgment as that of 
Creduliry,; a thing choughmoſt OED = vulgar, and 
men of low degrer, yet very incidenc to human nature in 

neral. Someching men woulddei cation Rode, 
and in 2 lazy profecution th believe even contrary to 
Rraſon ; rhacis, chty layaſide cheirowan Reaſon to reſt, and 


accept 
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Of liberty of (onſrievce 

accept anothers, pekags the firſt comers, and ſo the next 
and the next; eſpecially if he bring them any new and 
ſtrange marter for a belief. Yer in this compliance, though 
their Reaſon preſently ſubmir, they als. through it, 
rake the advice of their Aﬀections, and ſo ſooneſt believe 
chat which they have in defire, or a ready Will ro; Which 
thing Will is ever attendant on the Aﬀe&tions. Now there 
are very few men, but would be wiſe or ſo accounted, 
wiſer than their brethren, though they are not ſo. And 
thereupon if a man in the leaſt eſtimation for Wiſdom , 
and withall reputed a ſober godly man, ſhall but begin to 
pity their Errors with a ſeeming ſorrow, and modeſt| 
acquaint them, how long they have been led in darknels 
by others , their liberty of Conſcience ( for ſo it muſt be 
inticled ) enthralled, and that ir is high time to awake, 
and become wiſer and more diſcerning; and that wiſer 
they are, or ſhall be, if they will believe him; Thar 
mait ſhall not want a favourable attention at firſt, and 
chart uſually terminates in a ſimple credit in the end. 

Thar the Soul of man, while it is conjoyned to a body here, 
is a Priſoner and ina kind of Thraldom, we all agree, who 
believe it to be celeſtial and a ſubſtance of it (elf. We 
naturally affe& liberty, and therefore upon the very ſound 
of that one word Libertas; Reaſon, which is or ſhould be 
Miſtreſs in the Soul, and free of it ſelf, though nor ſo free 
as perhaps it might be out of the Body, is apt to ſtir and 
move. . But I wiſh to God it were his bleſſed will, be- 
fore it moved in every man, or in the beginning of its 
motion, it might through his grace conſider a little, this 
common plauſible Doctrine fo the Aﬀections, of liberty of 
conſcience, The AﬀeCtions indeed, according tomy definition 
of Conſcience, are therein included ; and 'tis their liberty we 
would, that they ſhould not be in ſubjeion to Reaſon ; 
bur our beſt part we enthral uſually by this very hearken- 
ing and compliance. Our Reaſon, and what proceeds from 
that, though we are under ſome clouds of the Body, is freer 
than we imagine, neither can any man reſtrain it withour our 
aſſent, and that is the only way of ſlavery ir is ſubje& ro in ſur- 
rendring and yielding it ſelf up to another mans; and therefore 
to preach up liberty of Conſcience, is to me a ſtrange Dorine. 
I dare challenge all che Potentates or mighty men ofthe World 
to deprive me of my liberty of Conlcience, that is a free 

Ccc32 conſulr 
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How Reaſon works in the Vulgar*. 


conſyule.of my: faculties, alone and by my {clf, or to believe 
whaz 1. liſt, which is the reſult of Reaſon, it ſelf. Indeed they 
ay, by ſome haxd uſage of my Body, hinder the free ope- 
ratjon..of my Saul, while it is in the Body, and chey may 
ſeparate them 'at Jaſt ; but thar is the urmoſt they can do. 
And: they do often hinder the gratification of our Af- 
fections, becauſe ro the- gratifying of them, there is ne- 
ceſſarily ſome: badily aft or motion ; and that, -it is to be 
doubted, is the liberty moſt men aim art, and catching ar 
that ſhadow they loſe the ſubſtance, enflave their Rea- 
ſon to let their Aﬀections reign ; and thus are men taken 
in a ſnare, while they think to creep from under a ner. 
This is that medicine for cure of Souls which ſome men 
haye found out, that, like ſome ſort of poiſon, tickles the 
heart till ic ſtupify the brain, pleaſes the affeCtions fo far 
on the ſuddain, as that they inlenſibly attract Reaſon's con- 
ſent,- make their own Reaſon ſubmit to that of others, 
becauſe others have beſt pleaſed them, and fo poſſeſſed 
them. Thus is that excellent gift, Reaſon, deluded, which 
God has beſtowed on every particular man, in ſome mea- 
ſure, for the government of his Aﬀections ; and which 
every man may, and ought to make uſe of alone, 
and apart by it ſelf; and is a thing that ſeldom leads a 
mar right, when it moves by conſent or Sympathy , and 
is perſwaded and ſtirs not, but, according to Chancellor 
More's ſtory, in company. 

They who thus readily lay aſide their ſcale of Reaſon, 
to make uſe of other mens, for their AﬀeRions, may be 
thought to have it of ſo weak a make and fize, as that it 
mans prove a fruitleſs endeavour, to adviſe them not to 
receive any thing for currant at any time, but what they 
likewiſe well try and weigh alone by their own ; It would 
break ſome lay, it is fo flight, and this is the badge of 
the generality ot mankind under the notion of the vul- 
gar. Well, I do not think many men under that notion 
lo weak but that they might very well and very ſafely do 
it, and that it 1s a reſtiveneſs in Reaſon, and a contracted 
ruſtineſs, rather than a weaknels, which a, man might wipe 
oft, and that every man mighe of himſelf become able 
( Gad affiſting bin ) to dire& and govern himſelf, and with 
more eaſe, and {urer peace, work oxt bis own ſalvation with 
fear and trembling; At leaſt if he made any ule of his Rea- 


ſon, 


Whence contention about Religion doth ariſe ?—=5; 
ſon, he would ſoon diſcern the danger. of this Foreign 
aſſiſtance towards . his preſent peace, eſpecially. volunta- 
ry aids without Authority of their Prince ; who ſeldom 
aim ſo much at others Spiritual advancement as their own 
remporal. Bur for the preſent we will ſuppoſe the ge- 
nerality of mankind; thus weak, under the notion of the 
Vulgar, and thereupon inſtead of advice to them, we will 
deliver our thoughts by way of remonſtrance to you, who 
ſeem a man of a clear diſcerning judgment ( out of that 
rank) and have taken upon you the care and cure of 
Souls, and that is only; That you continue ever careful 
( as I verily think you are of your ſelf ar preſent ) not 
to impoſe on us any thing, you have not firſt very well ru- 
minated, and digeſted by your Reaſon, and beſides that, 
you adviſe others of your degree, over whom you have any | 
influence, to uſe the like care. 

(a) There is envying, and fre, and diviſions amongſt us, () : Corz-y; 
and we are carnal, and ſhall be carnal. But that gift of if 
Reaſon in us hath nothing of carnality in it, as of it (elf, | 
but is able to inform us, that as God has no need of our | 
quarrelling or contending for, or . about him, ſo neither | 
can ſuch doings pleaſe him, or be acceptable unto him. | 
And therefore it may be ſomewhat of wonder, that Rea- 
ſon can aſſent, or be transformed into a belief, that the 
Deity whom we adore, ſhould be invocated in any ſuch 
caſe, or made partaker or Patron on either ſide. Surel 
when ſome mens Aﬀections have once deluded their own 
Reaſon, there follows a neceffary conſequence, that that | 
Reaſon ſhould alledge the tendency of ſuch AﬀeStions to- | 
wards God ( who is the proteftor of all that love and fear | 
him) to delude others too, or elſe we could never believe 
at any time, we fought for God, or perſecuted any man 
for God's ſake. 

Indeed he is ſtrangely repreſented to us by ſome men, 
ſomewhile the God of peace, at other times the Lord of 
Hoſts; ſomerimes of Unity and Concord, and making (3) Lu.12:5:; 
men to be of one mind in one houſe, ſometimes of (6) q 
diviſion and diſcord, and ſetting the brother againſt the | 
brother, according as it ſuits with their ſeveral Aﬀections. tf 
And they give him theſe various Attributes and Offices ar , 
ſeveral times, as if; like the common people of Rome, we 1 
were to be kept in ignorance of his proper name; __ 
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( 2c42.3.4. ſhould not be (c) Well known for a ſure refuge, or at leaſt we 
might 'call on it rightly, when the Kimgs of the earth are 
gathered and gone by together. St. James, by way of queſtion, 

(2Jans 4.r. informs us a very truth (d) Whence come Wars, and Fightings 
amongſt you * come they not hence even of your luſts > God has 
put deſire or luſt in our Natures, and has given us thar 
divine gift of Reaſon, as ſuperintendent over it, ro regu- 
late, and rule and dire& it, and becauſe we make not that 
good. uſe of it we ſhould, we are' ready and willing to 
call on him for acolour in our ſiding and fightings, and 
thereby make him as it were the Author, who as we are 

(9101+ told; is (e) not the author of confuſion, but of peace. (f) It muſt 

OO tek ns.c, needs be that ( nay in St. (g) Lakeit is impoſſible but ) offen- 
ces will come ; but there is a wo to them by whom; and ſure 
God permits it only to puniſh our inordinate deſires. I 
may in ſome meilis believe there is ſomewhat of truth in 
the opinion of thoſe Philoſophers, who held ſtrife and con- 
tention 'neceſlary in Nature, and that were it not for a con- 
tinual oppoſition all things would be ar a ſtand, and even 
heavenly Bodies ceaſe their motion ; Bur I ſhall as ſoon be- 
lieve all the Poets fables to be real, and that in truth there 
was ſuch a Goddeſs as Harmonia, begotten of Mars and Ve- 
nu, -as that the God of Nature, and God of the Chriſtians, 
is either pleaſed with, or alloweth or approveth of our 
contentions for him and in his name, and that that thing 
is harmony to him. Neither do I believe that right Rea- 
ſon in any man, whoever had it, and conſulted it, ever 
approved to him ſnch a thing, as an Holy War, or an 
ny Rebellion, be it againfi Turk, or be it againſt Pa- 

iſt. 

Me thinks the Scribes and the Learned on either fide, 

when they help to foment our differences, and would et 
| us together by the ears (for I am of opinion there never 

\ was yet a civil national diviſion or diſtration without 

ſome Levites or pretended Levites in company ) would 
ſhew much more of a generous Nature , if they would 
hang out the right and proper flag, and declare to us what 
Mſops Fox told his Cock in the end, that they muſt feed 
_ and I am ſure we had > Ara my feed them 
otherwiſe, than under pretence © ting for God, fight 
for them ; which, Reaſon, if it =. 4 very wane 
rather lazy and credulous, would ſoon eſpy we do, in 


moſt 


Credulity the cauſe of great «Miſchiefs. 
moſt caſes. I never doubted but God has appointed and 
raiſed up for his ſervice many good Shepherds of our Souls, 
and ſuch as ſtrive to correct our Errors, and faithfully en- 
deavour to enlighten our Reaſon, for the well and orderly 
government* of our Aﬀections; ſuch as neither go abour 
eo court, or yet terrify our AﬀeCtions, that they may there- 
by enſlave our Reaſon; But they are rare, and ſuch 1 
need ask no pardon for theſe my thoughts ſer down in 
writing, if they happen to be ſeen of any beſide your felf; 
they will I know readily paſs them by with a charitable cen- 
fare; Andof wig agen ask it ; bur ſtill continui 
think, Credulity in the vulgar (or more properly a 
Reaſon-) to have been ay Anvil, on ny. ar. L 
miſchiefs and evils in the World have been hammered and 
wrought, | preſume to adviſe every man, that he make that 

uſe of his Reaſon, as to ſee, it was given him to di- 
rect and guide himlelf chiefly, and not to be led thereby. 
And to our wiſe men of this World, I ſay, It is no difficule 
matrer for one of an ordinary capacity, who is minded to 
get up and ride ( for the vulgar is often reſembled to a Beaſt 
of burthen) to caſta bitt into mens mouths ( that is their 
Aﬀections , whereby they will yield up the rein of their 
Soul { Reaſon ) to be guided any way the Rider pleaſes. 
But he who ſo does ( beſides the caſuality of a fall here) 
{ muſt tell him he incurs ſome future er; Ir being a 
Beaſt, which is apt to carry a man into perdition at the laſt; 
And; in my opinion, a Beaſt, which ſeldom or rarely beary 
a truly good man. If I ſhould change my Metaphor of ri- 
ding into flying, my thoughts tend tothe fame etfte&t, Thar 
popularity indeed, is a ſeeming preſent delightful Air, which 
many men ſtrive to fly, or at leaſt ro flutter in ; and ſome 
thereby have mounted very high : Bur if the ſhout be noc 
fo very great, thar, like that of Platarch's ſtory, it break the 
very air, and caufe our Eagles that ſpy ſo quick, and ſee fo 
we. ond other men, to fall to the ground ſometimes here, 
| queſtion much, whether it ever brought a man toany ſta- 
tion of happy reſt in the end. 

My thoughts of Faith or belief, were intentional only of 
looking ſtraight forward, and direQly upon it,to bebold what, 
and whence it was; And this kind of reflexion on it, will 

haps be eſteemed by you, as very uncomely, and unfir 
_ perſon of my condition, and therefore I will endea- 


your 


co 
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T he various impreſſes of Reaſon. - 
your to turn my thoughts again into their firſt channel, And 


thereupon we continue to think Faith , at urmoſt, is no 
more than a perſwaſion of Reaſon ; If that perlwaſton be 
operated and effected barely from man; we call it an hu- 
man Faith, or Belief; if it be from above, we call it, and 
"will allow it, divine: In either cafe, we till think ic 
is, Reaſon yielding, or Reaſon quier and at reſt. Reaſon 
is that Forge in the Soul whereon it is wrought ; - at leaſt 
Faith is no other than a termination of Reaſon's - work: 
Now having owned Reaſon in the Soul of man, to: be a 
ſpecial divine gift, in no wiſe ariſing, or poſſibly to be ex- 
tracted our of fleſh and blood, according to any ordinary 
courſe of Nature, and a-thing which diltinguiſhes us frong 
all other Creatures; We cannot bur think i here capable 
of an impreſſion from above, and ſo may terminate in-a 
bleſſed Faith ; but that is above our reach to define how 
it comes 'to paſs. The other qualities it has, we may a 
little obſerve. Ir is capable I think quatenus human , to 

e and receive an impreflion without the help of Senſe, 
nay above and beyond Faſk When it is properly ative, 
and makes this impreſs, and informs a man, for inſtance, 
that the fulfilling of Luſt is a beaſtly ſordid a& ( which 
Senſe could never do) and puts ſome little ſtop to the 
AﬀeCtions and to the Will; I have called it, and do call 
it Conſcience : When it complies, afſents, or yields to em- 
brace a thing as good or true ( which may be withour any 
help of Senfe roo in ſome caſe) I term ir Belief; and do 
think that neither the one or the other, can at all happen 
to be without Reaſon; for, it is Reaſon's aſſent, that 
creates a belief, or gives it that denomination. If Reaſon be 
abſent, 'tis no more than a bare ſhort cogitation of a 
thing, ſuch as is, or may be in Beaſt which is driven a- 
way by - the next thought. Bur belief ſolely attending 
Reaſon, or being the aan of Reaſon, has ſomewhat 
- permanency 1n it; though it be ſubject ro change ha- 

its. 

Faith, ſays the author ta the Fibrews, is the evidence of 
things not ſeen; the word #«y8 ſeems more full, and of a 
larger extent' or ſignification, than we can well render 
by that word Evidence, or any one fingle word in our 
language, it is a (a) demonſtration by argument or ratiocmation, 
which may be, I think, without the preſent. help of Senſe; 
| He 
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He gives us this inſtance, (b) Through it we underſtand that (py; <: 
to cnih cor fond bs dr ami of bh abs rn _ 
are ſeen, were not made of things which do appear; The latter 

part or concluſion, is no more than what every ordinary 
Heathen might eſpy from his Reaſon; that viſibility 
could not be the product of viſibility ; that the framer 

and the framed mult neceſlarily differ in a vaſt degree, 

and therefore conclude by way of argument from Reaſon, 

and as it were reſt ſatisfied; that it was no viſible ſub- 
ſtance, but ſome eternal omnipotent inviſible wiſe power 

or mind, that created the World in this admirable viſible 
beauty and luſtre as it is. And this as we call it Faith, ſo 

it is no more than ordinary. Bur for the Soul to lay hold 

on ſuch a thing as Word and pierce into the depth of that 
monolyllable, which Saint John with his Eagle eyes had 

ſo deep an inſpect into, It muſt I think neceſfarily be reach- 

ed down from Heaven, and be an heavenly light whictr 

firſt ſhewed ic unto man. The Power and ſtrength of 
Reaſon in man, able of ir ſelf upon conſideration to raiſe 

an evidence of things not ſeen, is the chief and main ground 
which induces me to think, that no fober wife man; thar 

is, no man whoſe Reaſon is in any meafure clear, is an 
Atheiſt ; but that ic muſt be the foo! only, who ſays in his 

heart there is no God: And yet that there are and may be 

as well rational Infidels, as Chriſtians, ſince that Word mcar« 

nate is above the reach of the cleareſt human Reaſon. 

In my Treatiſe de Anima, after my plain way and man- 
ner, I ſer down the grounds of my belief, of the immorta- 
liry of an human Soul only, and that was chiefly from its 
Reaſon; ſuch a Reaſon as is able to weigh things with- 
our the help of Senſe, I know that human Reaſon by the 
deluſion of Satan, and for want of good exerciſe, is often 
captivated, and brought to accept any thing ( almoſt) for 
rrue and current, that is ſo repreſented and laid before it, 
which thing I call —_—_ yet that very Credulity is 
ro me a clear evidence of the Soul's immortality, and 
therefore I mean here to ſpeak a little of Faith or Belief, 
as it is deſcribed by the Author to the Hebrews, The evidence 
of things not ſeen, tor ſurely by that, we may be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from all other Creatures. Faith or belief, we men a- 
lone have in us ( whether by way of ratiocination or im- 
mediately given us ſhall not be our preſent inquiry ) a ca- 


pacity 
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paciry to imbrace or catch or lay hold on things art a di- 
ſtance, which capacity we think is only the product of hu- 
man Reaſon : A capacity in the Soul of man, which though 
it may ſeem at firſt view to come far ſhort of knowledge, yer 
in dignity or worth far ſurmounts any thing, which we 
call, or can properly ſo call. Knowledge, ſuch as it is 
in us or any Creature, is the off-ipring of - Senſe, and 
Faith the off-ſpring only of Reaſon. For of things unſeen, 
or of the true Nature or original cauſe of any thing , we 
have no knowledge at all. But that things are fo or lo, 
and that they difter i” fpecie one from another, we and 
Beaſts have both equal certain knowledge from Senſe , un- 
leſs they whoſe Senſe is cleareſt, may be ſaid to exceed a 
litcle therein. Senſe certainly penetrates quicker, into the 
ſubſtance of things, than Reaſon can do into the Nacure 
and cauſes of them; and therefore the termination of one, 


may well be accounted knowledge, when the other acquires 


only the title of Belief; And p that belief ariſes from a 
much deeper fight, than the other. Which kind of light 
in the Soul, and ſuch thing as may create a belief, we can 
in no wiſe diſcern in Brutes, although we do diſcern and 
allow knowledge in them. Becauſe belief in its loweſt de- 
gree, and at the leaſt, proceeds from Reaſon, and ſuch a 
Reaſon, as is or may be ſeparate and diſtin& from Senſe. 

I cannot bur allow a kind of Reaſon in Beaſts, con- 
comitant and atrendant upon Senſe, ſufficient to deter- 
mine their elc&tion and choice, or, if you pleaſe, their 
will : But it is ſuch, as vaniſhes with the a&t, and 
nothing from thence can amount unto, or be ſaid to 
be a belief in any caſe. Ir is ſtirred only by, and va- 
niſhes wich Senſe, and the ground of its work being gon 
and paſt, there might be a Dna pro tempore, but no 
ſuch thing as a beliet ; becauſe there remains no fixed foot- 
ſteps or Fold of its operation. Burt belief, ever depending 
upon ſomewhat, and being a thing of permanency and 
continuance, it muſt neceflarily depend upon ſuch a Rea- 
ſon, as ſubfiſts of it ſelf, and is able to work of it ſelf; 
For that is it which makes a belief : Otherwiſe there is 
no more than a cogitation ( or memory the renewer of a 
cogitation ) and ſuch as the coming of one uſually drives 


away the other ( as I ſaid ) both in man and Beaſt. And 
though I cannor be faid properly, berween cogitation and 
cogitation, to remember a thing all the while; yer I may 


T he true notion of Knowledpe, 
be ſaid to believe the ſame all the while without. (o muck 
as a thought of the object matter of my belief. As to 


knowledge ſuch as it is, in man or Beaſt, it is but a pre-. 


ſent plain demonſtration of Senſe, and a thing of no per- 
manency without the continued help of Senſe. For though 
I knew a man yeſterday, I cannot properly ſay I know him, 
gll I ſee him again, and then I may, but I believe all the 
while I ſhall know him, if 1 ſee him again ; and if a man 
{ſhall ask me the queſtion whether I know ſuch a man, it is 
moſt proper for me to ſay, I believe I do, or ſhall when 1 
ſee him. I will give you this plain inſtance if you pleaſe, 
alictle ro diſtinguiſh knowledge and belief : The wind Lows, 
Now ſeeing the effe&ts of its motion, in the Clouds, on 
the Trees, &c, hearing the noiſe it cauſes upon reſiſtance, 
feeling the coolneſs of the air ventilated ; I know ir blows, 
or there is ſuch kind of motion, and fo do's a Beaſt, bur 
this neither of us know longer than we ſee, hear or feel 
theE fects. As concerning any ſuch like furure motion ; 
the cauſe of the Wind, whence it comes or Whither it goes (which 


the Text tells us we know not) that is Reaſon's inquiry ; 


and ir muſt be Reaſon's eye that beholds ought thereabour; 
And what is from thence brought into the Soul, is of ſome 
continuance, a thing no ways incident to Beaſts, and that 
which we call belief; which, whatever it be, continues 
the ſame, till Reaſon be conſulted again, and inform arher- 
wiſe. If I believe the Wind to be fluent air ; If I believe 


it to be cauſed by ſome fermentation (like that in our Bo- 


dies upon meeting of divers humors ) upon the concourſe of 
ſeveral Atoms; It I believe it is ſent our of the caverns of 
the Earth, &c, my belief in each caſe, continues all the 
while the ſame, till Reaſon frame another in my Soul. Nay 
Senſe ſhall nor alter a belief, without ſome conſult of Rea- 
ſon ; and therefore a belief once raiſed or framed do's up- 
on every touch of Senſe make a kind of reſort to Reaſon, 
for its allowance, or diſallowance, for its continuance as it 
is, or its change. For inſtance, if I once believe that you 
love me, or have a kindneſs for me; If after I hear other- 
wiſe from others, or ſee a ſtrangeneſs in your countenance, 
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or feel ſome hard uſage from you; before the alteration of 


this firſt ſerled opinion or belief, there will neceſſarily be 
ſome conſult of Reaſon; whether this or that may not 
be, and. yet your Aﬀection continue firm. Now if Rea- 
| Ddd 2 ſort 


* (6) Jer.8; J 


T be Difference 
ſon do not weigh things by ir (elf, bur liſtens only to the 
introduction of Senſe, {o far forth as to change my belief 
without due examination, this is the thing which I call 
Creduliry, and for which, Reaſon is negligent and to 
blame. 

Though I allow a Will in Brutes, Imagination or Co- 
gitation, Memory, and ſuch a kind of Reaſon, as by and 
through Senſe co-operating with thoſe faculties, guides them 
in a regular motion, and may be faid to create a knowledge 
in them, yet without Senſe ir is idle, and nothing; And 
can neither put a ſtop to the Aﬀe&ions in oppoſition to 
Senſe, nor create any ſuch thing as a* belief; which is a 
matter effefted above and beyond Senſe (though not clean 
contrary to Senſc, as ſome would have us to believe) and 
through human Reaſon, and is the conſequent in ſuch'a 
Soul, only, as ſhall be able ro work when the windows 
of Senſe Gail be ſhut up, or Senſe ſhall be no more. Ma- 
ny Beaſts are quick of Senſe, and ſo of knowledgel grant, 
and may be faid to be ſenſibly rational , but not rational- 
ly ſenſible, or ſo much as to conſider their Senſe, or raiſe 
any belief about it. And this is the urmoſt I am able to 
judge of their capacity; for I muſt confeſs and acknow- 
ledge, that could I diſcern more, or could any man diſ- 
cover to me, ſome certain indubirable fign of any ſuch ra- 
tional motion in them at any time, as to give a check to 
their AﬀeCtions, which is the thing I call Conſcience, or 
create a light in them out of the reach of Senſe, and raiſe 
an evidence of things not ſeen, which is the thing I ad- 
judge to be, Faith or Belief, and which the weakeſt human 
Soul is in ſome meaſure capable of ( and I doubt not bur 
Divine Grace does ſometimes ſhine upon ſuch beyond our 


' inſpection ) It would overthrow my opinion of their anni- 


hilation, or elſe much ſhake and batter my belief of our own 
Immortality. 

The Fowls of the Heaven are of fo quick Senfe, as that 
thereby perceiving the alteration of the Air, by a kind of 
adjun& Reaſon accompanying that Senſe,they know their appoin- 
ted time ( as 'tis faid of the (a) on and move accord- 
ingly ; being uncapable to foreſee, or judge of an 
_ F node? & cannot be faid to Palm. fs 
about, before or after. Undoubtedly the Ox may know 
his Feeder from another man, as ſure as the Feeder knows 

the 
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the Ox from another Beaſt ; but the Ox cannor believe any 
thing of the Feeder, that he may or will hurt him upon a 
diſpleaſure, as the Feeder may of the Ox; for that muſt 
proceed from Reaſon's inquiry or information, above or be- 
yond Senſe. Many Creatures when they feel pain, or are 
fick and ſenſible thereof, have ſuch a kind of Reafon ready 
attendant, as ofren effe&tually works their cure withour in- 
quiry into natural cauſes, and ſo.may be ſaid to know the 
cure ; bur yet without an inſpe& into natural cauſes, *cis 
impoſlibleto believe it,and therefore 'tis that rational ſight only 
that creates a belief, and is in no wiſe the ſight of Senſe. 

Now when from Reaſon, where is raiſed in the Soul of 
man ( eſpecially with concurrence of ſome Senſe, collate- 
ral as I may fay to the thing believed )a firm and indn- 
birable belict of any thing, we make uſe of the word 
knowledge, and ſay we know, and yet in truth there is 
no more than a belief in the caſe : For inſtance, I know 1 
ſhall dye; Now.if I had never ſeen man dy, or heard of 
death, I ſhould by my Reaſon, obſerving my decay and 
waxing old as a garment, verily ay a ſuch thing ; 
but withal ſeeing , and hearing continually of the death of 
others; I reſt fwd | ſhall dy, and ſo a I know. Bur 
my own death being abſolutely out of the reach of Senſe, 
I cannot properly be ſaid ro know ſo much, neither does 
what I lay therein, amount to any more than a belief; 
And o it is in many like caſes where we ſay, We know: 
as where Job lays, as we tranſlate it (a) 1 know that my re (,, Job 19; 
deemer liveth, there is — to be underſtood than a firm ** 
ſtrong Faith ; the like of Sr. John Baptiſt (b) giving knowledge I 
of lavatien; And fo I think is St. mat to hor. VEE 
in that (c) Chapter where he mentions knowledge ſo often. (:) : Cer. 
Now a Beaſt neither knows or believes any thing of his+ 
own death, for that, as the cauſes and ſymptoms of death” 
are out of the reach of his Reaſon, which only accompanies 
Senſe and is nought without it; So his very death is our 
of the reach of Senſe ir (elf, and he cannot know it. For 
this reaſon perhaps ſome may think them the more hap- 
py Creature ; bur if we conſider it, and make good uſe 
of our Reaſon, we ſhall find that over and above that 
ſuperlative prerogarive, of beholding in a manner, and fo 
believing fucure happineſs, we have here a great benefic 
and adyantage by it, above other Creatures; and are ome 
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bled from hence to quit the Aﬀe@tions, which otherwiſe 
would be diſturbed by the often falſe alarms of Senſe, to 
which they are ſubje&, and ſo keep our Soul from being 
wounded by any thing from without. 
Knowledge I ſay is a thing of the meaner extract, the 
redu& of Senſe and in no wikof Reaſon, neither is Reaſon 
arent thereof in any caſe, unleſs in ſome caſe of 
5 race a thing ſo much talked of, and which I have 
already mentioned. . There indeed in caſe of the will's de- 
viation from Juſtice ( which may be ſaid to be a peculiar 
Senſe annexed to Reaſon, or which human Reaſon is in- 
dowed with, and called Reaſon's —_— which it 
cannot properly move.) I may truly tell any man havi 
Reaſon Fs he —__— the hs of Juſtice, Som ——_ 
your Conſcience you wrong me, or do that which is evil : 
In other caſes I cannot apprehend how we can be ſaid to 
know, unleſs by common Senſe. And that ſurely ( viz) 
outward Senſe, do's often afford us ſuch an infallible demon- 
ſtration, as that Reaſon cannot oppoſe it, or raiſe a belief 
againſt it, though without Senſe or above and beyond 


Senſe, ſhe may raiſea belief. And therefore in ſuch plain caſes 


of ocular demonſtration, human Reaſon is ever ſilent, and 
in a manner uſeleſs : For why ſhould ſhe labour and travail 
in vain? Wherefore ſhould I argue within my ſelf, whe- 
ther white and black be the ſame, or whether they differ 
in colour, when my Senſe is clear to perceive they do ? 
How ſhould I believe alteration of ſubſtance, when I ſee 
plainly there is none > Though human Reaſon be a gifr 
that excels Senſe, and raiſes ſometimes ſuch an high and 
laſting fabrick, as Senſe is nor able to raiſe, yer it never 
throws down Senſe's building to do it, or oppoſes it ſelf 
clean contrary to Senſe. We may keep our Senſe and our 
Reaſon too, and make uſe of both; but when we happen 
utterly to exclude the former, I much doubt whether we 
retain the latter in its very native force. And therefore I 
appeal to any man of Reaſon, whether direct Idolatry be 
not folly, or rather a phrenſy and madneſs? I am as prone 
and ready, I hope, to believe as any other man ; I look 
upon it as the moſt excellent capacity of human Nature, 
and therefore if a man ſhall go about to perſwade me ſuch 
a piece of bread is fleſh , whereof at firſt ſight I mighr 
believe otherwiſe, I may with ſome Reaſon retract my 


opinion 
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Belief without Reaſon, but a ( opitation. 
opinion, and believe it, and thar_ir might be ſome dried 
fleſh, by art brought unto the likeneſs of ordinary bread. 
Bur if he ſhall cell me, this thing I now ſee is Bread made 
of Corn, and I believe him; and then he ſhall forthwith 
go about to perſwade me 'tis fleſh; ſo long as it never 
was out of my fight, and my Senſe tells me it is the y 
ſame as it was without alceration, I will reply I know it 
is the ſame, and need no afliſtance of Realon, to believe 
it the one or the other; and without Reaſon, Belief is no- 
thing, nor more than a ſimple cogitation as I ſaid. Now 
becauſe we will not, or cannot deny theſe kind of men 
who thus believe ( or would have us believe) to be other- 
wile rational, and judicious in other matters; And we 
are unwilling (and it becomes us not) to call them Fools, 
or mad men; We will rather chuſe to term them, Good 
natured men ; and think ſuch their belief proceeds from 
that very innocent native goodnels or Charity, which is 
apt to make a man believe all things, and is ſome excre- 
ſcence or elſe ſuperferation of Reaſon. By which I yet 
mean no other thing, than what I have on inſiſted all along 
to be of dangerous and evil conſequence in the Soul, 
viz. Credulity. 

As Reaſon is the moſt excellent indowment in the Soul, 
ſo it is oftneſt abuſed, and we may daily obſerve more 
leger de mam, and more tricks ro deceive us, put upon our 
Reaſon, than our Senſe. We ſhall always have our belt 
Aﬀection courted, if not bribed, to gain the conſent of 
that; and if it cannot be perſwaded, or prevailed over by 
fair means; there ſhall be a thunder through Senſe, co raiſe 
ſome other paſſion in the: Soul to . force irs conſent, or at 
leaſt ro keep it quiet from reſiſtance; and we muſt be 
made afraid (if feazible) that we may believe, and told 
that there is no hope of Salvation, if we believe not as 
our Monitors would have us. This indeed may be cal- 
led a cunning way cf application to the Aﬀe&ions to de- 
lude Reaſon rather than to enlighten it. And thus by the 
falſe inſinuation of others, and the negligence of our 
ſelves, Reaſon inſtead of being a ſure conduRt becomes 
as it were 2 falſe guide, and inſtead of doing us good, 
ofren worketh us the greateſt prejudice of any thing in Na- 


ure. 
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Gredulity is Reaſon blind-folded. 


Credulity, ( which is Reaſon blindfolded by another ) 
has doubtleſs led many men into ſundry pernitious Er- 
rors, and ſo into utter deſtruction at the laſt ; and hurried 
them into further miſchief, than either their native paſ- 
fions of themſelves would have forced them, or their own 
Imagination could have invented for them; and therefore 
it cannot ſeem uncharitable, though ic may prove unac- 
ceptable, ro adviſe all men to beware of Credulity, and ro 
become cautious how, and what they believe. To avoid 
which danger, I know no readier way, than for every man 
to make uſe of, and exerciſe that bleſſed gift God has be- 
ſtowed on him ( and fo I may call it) his own Reaſon ; 
And therefore I might here 1 think ſafely, if ic happen to 
be ſeen, adviſe every one elſe as well as you to 
his Reaſon, as well as elſewhere I did every man ( from 
Solomon) to keep his heart with all diligence : I do not mean, 
to keep his Reaſon a Priſoner, in ſubje&tion :to his Aﬀe- 
ions, as moſt men do ; If he do, they will be deceived to- 
gether; bur as their guide, free, and without dependance on 
any, but only that good God who gave it. Andif every 
man would ſingly follow this advice, having in 
his heart that ſaying, Quod tibi fieri non vis, &c. [doubt nor 
but we ſhould ſee and taſte better fruits of mens Faith 
than now we do. I know not how to ſeparate the word 
_ from _ ho Reaſon _ Faith; If Reaſon be 

ground of every ordinary belief, and I cannot poſſibl 
find its riſe 0" i nor She any Creature can have 4 
his Soul an evidence of things not ſeen ( that is an ordi- 
nary belief ) without the ſpecial gift of Reaſon; Why 
ſhould ir be laid aſide (as ſome would) for the introdu- 
cing of that bleſſed effe& in the Soul, which differs only 
in point of the obje&t matter, and perhaps ſomewhar in 
degree? In either caſe there is no more, than a perſwa- 
fion of the mind, which can never be without rationalicy ; 
For without that, the Will and the Aﬀections (blind as 
they are ) neceſſarily follow Senſe, and cannot be per- 
_ or ——_— with to imbrace any thing without 

e. 

Without Reaſon, a Cogitation is the bare work of the 
Imagination, or it ſelf by it ſelf working. It muſt have 
Reaſon's ſtamp art leaſt ( how weak or blind ſoever ſhe be ) 
co give it the title of a Belief. And a bare Cogitation 
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Reaſon a good, but nat peifef Gift. 
(as I conceive ) being a thing that falls ſhort of a Belief in 
human Theory, mult needs do ſo much more in Divinity , 
and will ſcarce amount to the Faith of a Collier : And if 
it ſhould, I cannot conjefture any good it will do a man 
towards future Happineſs , how ere it pleaſes in preſent 


fancy. 
Reaſon is a gifr, which no man that has it ( how ſure 
ſoever he be to have ic weakned by infirmity or age ) 


would at preſent part with, to gain the whole preſent 
World: And in relation to the future, Irruſt, he who has 
beſtowed that gift on us, will not be offended with the 
modeſt uſe of it thereabout; ſince as to this preſent World 
we find it does not ſo far avail the beſt of us as ro make 
us much happier than the Beaſts that periſh, who general- 


ly make as good uſe of this preſent World from Senſe, as 


we do from our Reaſon. 

So long as we truſt not in our Reaſon, neither ſuffer ir 
to contend with, or ſtrike at, or batter that Faith, 
which it ſelf, of ir ſelf, is not able to raiſe, bur let ir 
ſtand by as a ſpeRator ; methinks thoſe men who ingrofs 
and appropriate to themſelves the title of the Faithful ( as 
others do of Infallible) need not make declamations a- 
gainſt it, norgo about to affright men out of their Reaſon : 
But may allow it a (a) good gift though not a perfe# gift (ſince 
we own both from above) and have ſo much Charity as 
to think ( or if they pleaſe to believe) other men my be 
ſaved with it, as well as other men believe, they may be ſaved 
without it, or art leaſt its ſtrength ; Provided they do not wil- 
fully fin againſt ic, continue to ſpurn it, and colourably 
trample upon it, to raiſe themſelves rather than any faving 
Faith in other men. 

Men' look upon their Belief as a pretious and tendet 
Plant ( however raiſed) not to be touched ; and I would 
offend none in ſeeming to do it, and therefore 1 ſhall ay 
no more of it: But pray God ( wherein I hope I cannot 
offend ) who has indowed us with Reaſon , ſuch a Reaſon 
as is capable to take an impreſs from Heaven, as well as 
men, and as it were to reſolve and melt into a bleſſed 
happy and ſaving Faith z That of his infinite mercy he 
would frame in us, that Anchor of the Soul, fure and 
ſedfaft, which may ſecure us againſt all the raging waves 
of the World ; And yer continue to enlighten our _ 
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' Without Immortality 


ſon while we travail here; that it may beable to eſpy and 
reſiſt all the deluſions of Satan, and our own and others 
Aﬀe&tions marching under the notion and colour of Re- 
ligion ; And prelerye us ever from unreaſonable men 
( whatſgever or howſoever they ſay they believe ) as well as 
theſe we term ( and reject as) Infidels. 

The' Soul of man conſidered in its ordinary facul- 
ties is wonderful , 'and perhaps a dangerous lubjet to 
treat of, bur eſpecially as it may be cloathed with 
graces from without; And he who ſearches roo nar- 
rowly into it, may ſooner . loſe himlelf than benehit 
others: From all that I could think of it, I adjudge is 
immortal , and that is the main termination of m 


. thoughts, which I dare make publick. We may pleaſe 


our ſelves ſornetimes with a conceit of kaowledge of, 
I know not what ; bur all is fo little and nothing, that , 
let go our renure' of immortality, and caſt away the 


thoughts rhereof, we are, ar belt, bur the wiſeſt Beaſts 


that periſh, and need not a compariſon with them. 
Did I ſay, caſt away thoſe thoughts? They - are ſo unj- 
red I think to our Nature, that I dare the boldeſt man, 
who denies the ſybje& matter of thoſe thoughes, and 
would willipgly do it, to calt them away, or wholly 
and ually disburthen his Soul of them. Such choughes 
as ke ro wit, of ſome future reward and punich- 
ment, haye been conjeftured from ſome actions of 
theirs to he inherent and ariſing in Mures; whereof [ 
my ſelf from Senſe, and wich concurrence of my Rea» 
ſon, ſtand conyinced; And when [I can in like wanner 
be convinced, that ſuch thoughts can be made to axile in 
the Spirit or Soul of any,: the wiſeſt or moſt intelligent 
Brute; I ſhall not then think my ſelf much underyalycd, 
to haye ſuch a Beaſt compared ro me. Fox unleſs it be; 
to reſolye that queſtion, What ſhall I do tg inberit eternal 
kfe? Mine, or any mans - knowledge ſignifies but ver 

liccle. The reſolution of char quzry belongs to your ot- 
fice, an office you have folemnly taken upon you; the 
cure or care of na mans Soul bur my own is commited 
unto me. The office of King Philip's Crier might berer 
have become me, To tell men they are- mortal ( which 
every man owns) than to tell them, chey axe immonal, 


which is your duty. Now having in 3 manner intruded = 
el 


[ 
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man is but the wiſeſt Beaſt. 

ſelf into your office, and yer referring my ſelf therein to 
you; If you incourage me to go on and proceed, and 
ſo, in a manner, patronize any Error by me therein com- 
mitted ; the faulc ( as I told you at firſt) will lye at your 


door. 


Now to God Eternal, and only of bimſelf Immortal, be adſcribed 
all Praiſe and Glory. Amen. 
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A Prayer of the AuTHoR's, unto 
Almighty God, for the Guidance and well g0- 
vernment of our Souls, and the diſcovery and preven- 
tion of ſuch Miſtakes and miſchiefs ( whether publick or 


private) ariſing from thence, as in the foregoing raQts and 
Epiſtles are more eſpecially diſcourſe of. 


God, from whom all Spirits receive their being, and who 
art the lover of Souls, favourably in mercy look upon the 
| Souls of us men, thy moſt apparent image ; Reform us 


derful works of mercy, but be Viſible in all our works; Moderate 
and reftify our Aﬀettions by our Reaſon, and let them not ſo over- 
power our Imagination as to make us believe and disbelieve as may 
beſt gratify them; Let us not ſuffer that Reaſon thou haſt given 
1s, to be born down by the ſtrength of an elevated fancy, or the 
wunrulineſs of a ſtubborn Will, but what our Reaſon clearly diftates 
to us, let us readily obey. Let us not abuſe thy ſacred Name and 
holy Word, to gratify any evil or ambitious Aﬀettion ; nor ſuffer us 
at lenzth m theſe our days and im this our Iſland, through our own 
precipitant madneſs and folly, to become the ſcorn and deriſion of all 
that are round ahout us, and to fall as a prey to ſome of them. 
Grant we may be ſubjeft for conſcience ſake, or roar thy ſake, 
k 
fe 


ſince whoſoever will or endeavours diſturbance and confuſion, doth ſet 
| e 


himſely 
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' himſelf againſt thee the God of order. Look down axd behold m goodneſs 
' our gracious Sovereign, whom thou haſt already from baniſhment re- 
ftored to bis juſt right, and ( as it were miraculouſly ) agam placed 
over us ; one, who retains ſo much, and ſo perfeft an Image of thee, as to 
be juſt to.all men, and merciful to admiration, which 1s as much as the 
moſt unreaſonable of Subjefts can expeft or deſire. What human 
frailties he has- been ſubjeF to, in mercy pardon. Defend and proteft 
him againſt the attempts of all bis Enemies, and eſpecially thoſe who 
under colour of his ſafety, "an his deſtruftion, falſly pretending the 
advancement of thy Kingdom, and thy Glory. Let not our 7 om 
unrepented ſms of that Nature provoke thee to bring us again into con- 
fuſion and deſolation ; but be thou gracious unto us, and to all the world 

beſides, that we may all im general ſee and behold, it is thou alone 
by whom Princes. reign, it is thou alone who bringeſt the devices of 
the wicked tonone effef, and it is thou alone . who art able to us 
the madneſs and folly of our own ways and inventions : Which, let every 
one of 1u5*in bumility beſeech thee to do, for thy Son's ſake ; To whom 
with thee, Kc. 


FINIS. 


